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Pectus præceptis format amicis, 
Aſperitatis et invidiæ corrector et ir ; 
Recte facta refert; orientia tempora notis 
Inſtruit exemplis: inopem ſolatur et ægrum. 
Hor. Lib. 2. 10 ls 
He with the Words of Truth 
Corres the Paſſions, and the Pride of Youth. 
7% illuftrious Dead who fill his ſacred Page, 
Shine forth Examples to each riſing Age : 
The languid Hour of Poverty he chears, 
Aud the fick Wretch his Voice of Comfort hears. 
Francis. 
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Y 0 Lo- BY 
Procul abfit gloria vulgi. Tibullus, 


I hat the Vulgar moſt admire 
1 don't envy nor defire. 


From my Chambers, Lincoln's-Inn. 


NE of the greateſt Wits of the preſert 
I Age has fix'd the Univerſal Paſſion of 
Mankind to be the Lowe of Fame; for 

We whether from the generous Spring of 
irlue, or the depreciated ones of Foliy, 
Ambition may take its Source, it is 
— that which in Fact is the chief Go- 
vernment of our Actions; it is from this Paſſion that 
the Deſire of becoming remarkable and particular ſo ge- 
nerally prevails, for moſt People covet the Notice and 
Admiration of others, imagining that thereby they in 
Reality become wonderful and extraordinary. Tho' all 
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Men are in ſome Degree actuated by this Principle, yet 

it appears differently in each, according to the T emper 
and Inclination of the Perſon whom it acts upon; 
when it meets with bold enterprizing Spirits, it makes 
them Herces; when with covetous Diſpoſitions, Miſers; 
Country Squires it converts into Huntſmen and Forkeys, 
and our London Petit Maitres into Fops and Coxcombs. 

I N this Paper I ſhall not undertake to comment on 
all the Effects which the Love of Fame has on Man- 
kind in general; but ſhall confine my Obſervations on 
how ftrangely it operates on the laſt Species of Perſons 1 
mention d, our London Beaux Efprits. The young Fel- 
lows of this Metropolis, who have an Ambition to be 
remarkable, without any one good or amiable Quality to 
make them fo, immediately have Recourſe to Dreſs ; an 
Oadueſs and Particularity in this Reſpe&t makes them 
dittinguiſh'd, and draws the Eyes of the World upon 
them; bat though it ſhould be with the utmoſt Contempt, 
they attribute it to another Cauſe, as either the Gentee/- 
::0/5 of their Perſeus, the Fe ne [coi quoi of their Addreſs, 
or the Elegance of their 24% . I look upon the Dreſs io 
be an Indication of the Mind; nor do I think, from 
the Obſervations I have made, that Iam deceiv'd in my 
Opinion: When I ice a Man clean and genteely plain, 
dreſs'd in the Manufacture of Great-Britain, whoſe Ap- - 
pearance ſhews more a Study for Decency than Finery ; 
{ ſcruple not to judge that Perſon a Man of Senſe, a 
uſeful Subject, and an honeſt Exgliſman On the other 
Hand, when I behold a Fop, dreſs d up in a tawdry 
Finery, or a Coxcomb deſcending in his Habit to the 
Imitation of the loweſt Claſs, I venture ſafely to give 
them the Character of vain conceited, empty, inſignifi- 
cant Wretches: But however inſignificant they may ap- 
pear, we have at preſent a reigning Ambition among our 
young Gentlemen, of degrading themſelves to the Claſs of 
the Scrwants they keep. It may at firſt ſeem very ex- 
traordinary that theſe Sparks ſhould act thus to gain Ad- 
miration : But from what other Cauſe'can it be that my 
Lord Jebu wears a Pluth Frock, a little narrow-edg'd 
Laced Hat, a colour'd Handkerchief; and in this Habit 
drives a Motley Set of Horſes, and a Coach of his own, 
built by his own Directions, in humble Imitation of 
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thoſe which carry Paſſengers on the Road; it is the 
Knowledge of his own Abilities which dictates this Con- 
duct: How pleaſing is the Reflection to him, that when 
he goes through a Country Town, ſitting with becoming 
Grace on his Box, he hears the People ſay, T here goes 
my Lord Jehu. His great Abilities in Driving, 
his ExaQneſs of Similitude in Dreſs, and his Aﬀability 
to his Brethren of the Whip, muſt give his Lordſhip a 
ſenſible Satisfaction, that this Particularity makes him as 
well known in moſt Roads throughout England, as the 
honeſt Fellows themſelves who drive the Stages. I will 
not undertake to ſay, whether it is in Imitation of his 
Lordſhip, or whether the Product of their own fertile 
Genius's, but I have lately obſerved a great Number of 
ſmart young Fellows, dreſs'd in the Manner of my Lord; 
a narrow odg'd Hat, flapp'd down, a plain Shirt, Buck- 
Ain Breeches, and an India Handterchief round the 
Neck, ſeem to conſtitute the Character of a pretty Fel- 
bw. There are another Set of Sparks who chuſe rather 
to appear as 7ockeys, and it is ſeldom or ever they are to 
be teen without Boots, Whips in their Hands, and 
Black Caps inſtead of Hats. Another Claſs of theſe Gen- 
try diſguiſe themſelves in Rug and Dil Coats, which it 
feems are politely term'd Wrap Raſcals ; and, in ſhort 
dark Wigs, and dirty Linnen, chuſe rather to appear 
hke Pickpockets than Gentlemen. My Country Readers 
may wonder that I ſhould inftance theſe Perſons as Ex- 
amples of Ambition; but they will allow them to be 
Candidates for publick Notice, when I inform them that 
in theſe Habits they appear with a Kind of Pride in all 
the publick Places about Town : 'They have at laſt carried 
it ſo far, that in thoſe Dreſles they come into the Boxes 
at the Theatres; and where one would expect to ſee a 
genteel polite Circle, we view Ladies of the firſt Quality 
and Diſtinction, ſurrounded by a Parcel of Men who 
look like Stage-Coachmen, Jothiyi and Pick-pockets. 

AS this Manner of Dreſs is accompanied with as rude 
a Manner of Behaviour, I adviſe theſe young Sparks not 
to have ſo great a Deſire of being diftinguiſh'd for the 
Oddity of their Appearance; but inſtead of that ardent 
Emulation they ſhew to imitate the inferior Claſs of 
Mankind, they would exert their rational Faculties, and 
A 3 endeavour 
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endeavour to ſeem, as well by thei: Habit as Conver- 
ſation, Men of common Senſe and common Good- 
Manners. | 

THERE is another Claſs of pretty Fellows, whom 
the Love of Fame ſtrangely affects, and whoſe Conduct 
the following Correſpondent very juſtly complains of. 1 
ſhall inſert the Lady's Letter here, but ſhall more par- 
ticularly conſider her Complaint in ſome future Lucu- 
bration. e 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/; 


7X. ; 

A S your Paper is in ſome Meaſure calculated for the 
Benefit and Advantage of the Fair Sex, I hope, 
amoug the many Enormities which you take Notice of, 
you will not entirely overlook this, which I would juſt 
make bold to mention to you, as a Thing that has con- 
tributed to the Diſturbance of many of your Fair 
Readers. 

T © be ſhort, Sir, the Thing is this: There are a 
Company of young Sparks about Town, who make it 
their chief Buſineſs to ramble up and down, from one 
Beauty to another, im order if poſlible to gain the good 
Graces of young Ladies, (if J may uſe the Expretlion) 
with no other Intent than to bring Diſtreſs and Vexation 
on them. | 

T HIS they lay a Foundation for by all the Symp- 
toms of Flames, Tortures, Racks and Burnings, and a 
thouſand ſuch Expreſſions, which a wandering Genius 
(together with a long Experience) has richly furniſh'd 
them with. | | 

WHEN they firſt approach the Fair, it is with all 
the Cant of a languiſhing Adorer, utter'd in a continual 
Round of Flatteries, and a Repetition of the fame Things; 
which Complaints, perhaps, have engaged the Attention 
of moſt of the reigning 'Toaſts, one Lime or other. By 
this Means theſe wandering Lovers. have got a peculiar 
Knack of ingratiating themſelves into the Favour of the 
Female World; and beſides ſuch Expreſſions as are above- 
mention'd, they endeavour to win upon the Affections 
of the Creature they hope to betray, by telling her ſhe 

is 
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is the Perfection of all Felicity; that in her Perſon alone 
all the lovely Attractives of Beauty, as well as the moſt 
conſpicuous Marks of Greatneſs, are aſſembled together; 
that Nature form'd her to be the Object of Thoughts, 
the Adamant of all Loves, and the Center of celeſtial 
Beauty; in fine, that Heaven is in her Smiles, and De- 
ſpair in her Frowns. | 

THUS, by Degrees, the Heart of the fair Creature 
is melted to Pity and Compaſſion, and by this Means ten 
Thouſand Diſtractions immediately enter, through the 
Falſeneſs and Perjury of theſe Admirers ; for no ſooner 
have they gained their Point, but this pretended Flame is 
extinguiſhed, and they are engag'd in diſplaying their 
Love to another, in order to eninare her Heart alſo; and 
ſo the poor Creature 1s left in the utmoſt Perplexity to 
reſcue herielf out of it the beſt Way ſhe is capable ; 
though, perhaps, it is attended with many heavy Sighs 
and gloomy Reflections of Love, Jealouſy, Anger and 
Sorrow, 'till the whole Soul is drench'd in a Sea of 
Sorrow. 

DEAR Mr. Spcgtator, if you have any R 
for our Sex, don't fail of expoſing theſe Sort of People to 
the World, (in your next Paper if poſſible) that thoſe of 
our Sex, who may not be apprized of them, may by that 
Means eſcape the Poyſon of their Darts ; by which you 


will oblige many of your conſtant Readers and Admirers 
and particularly | 


Sor RIA. 
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Optimum genus vitæ eligito, nam conſuetudo faciet ju- 
cundiſſimum. | 
Cicero, 


Chuſe the moſt virtuous Kind of Life, which when it be- 
comes habitual, will alſo be the moſt pleaſant. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


SIR, 


F you think this Letter will not be unacceptable to 

your Readers, it is at the Service of your Paper. 

The Subject, though a common one, is of great Con- 
ſequence to be rightly conſider'd, and the Thoughts here 
ſuggeſted upon it, may give your Readers an Opportu- 
nity of improving them to their Advantage, by their 
own farther Reflections. | 

THE Empire of Cuſfom is that, of all others, not 
only the firmeſt and moſt immoveable, but the moſt ex- 
tenſ.ve and univerſal : It influences all Ages, People and 
Nations; ſways alike the Learned and the moſt Illiterate, 
and has in its Chains the greateſt Potentate and the meaneſt 
Slave; reigning as deſpotically over Tyrants themſelves, 
as thoſe whom they govern in the moſt lawleſs and im- 
Perious Manner. 

T HE Force of it is fo great, that it alters almoſt 
the Qualities and Properties of Things, with regard to our 
Senſaizon of them: Ie makes the worit Climate as agree 
able as the beſt, and the moſt barren Region as pleaſing as 
the moſt fruitful; it makes extream Cold not to pinch un- 
der the Poles, nor extream Heat to ſcorch under the 
F<quator ; Ice and Snow it makes as delightful to the 
Inhabitants of Greenland, as the moſt odoriferons flow- 
ery Scents to thoſe of Arabia Felix ; it gives an Elegance 
of Feature to a thick Lip or a flat Noſe, and Delicacy 
of Complexion to the moſt tawny Skin; it makes the 
moſt ſalutiferous Things do us no Good, and the moſt 
noxiousno Harm; it deſtroys the Effects of the moſt whole- 

| ſome 
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ſome Phy ſick, and makes Poiſon itſelf not only harmlets, 


but nutritious. . 
IT makes a low Station in Life as agreeable as a high 
one; a Cottage as pleaſant as a Palace; Plainneſs and. 
Simplicity as entertaining as Pomp and Pageantry; and a 
mean ordinary Diet as reliſhing and grateful as the richeſt 


and moſt luxurious. It makes all the Grandeur and Pride: 


of Life often leſs ſatisfatory than Lowneſs and Meanneſs 
of Circumſtances. It wonderfully abates the Splendors 
of human Glory ; and what other Eyes, not uſed to. 
them, behold with Admiration and Rapture, it makes 
our own look upon with very little Pleaſure, and almoſt 


2 total Indifterence. | 


T HE Power of Cuftom is ſo great, that it makes 
thoſe Things delightful to us, which at the firſt were 
the moſt difficult to practiſe; and thoſe which at firſt 
were the molt eaſy to be attained, it makes the moſt diſh= 
cult to be relinquiſhed ; it turns Averſions into Inclina- 
tions, Indifference into Eſteem, and Hatred into Fond- 
neſs. | 

M Lord Bacon obſerves, upon the Reign or Ty- 
ranny of Cuſtom, * That the Indians, the Sect of their 
* wife Men, lay themſelves quietly upon a. Stack of 
Wood, and fo ſacrifice themſelves by Fire; and that 
the Wive ſtrive to be buried by the Corpſes of their 
« Huſbands” Though theſe Things may be done by 
them, in a great Meaſure, out of a miſtaken religious 
Principle, yet it is Cuſtom, no doubt, which contributes 
mightily to reconcile their Thoughts to them. : 

THEY who have been accuſtom'd to bear with fre - 
quent Calamities and Misfortunes, bear them in a quite 
different Manner from thoſe who have ot been ſo ac- 
cuſtomed ; the Weight of them is comparitively light 
upon his Shoulders who has been loaded with them; the 
longer he has carried the Burthen, the leſs he feels it, 
and the more able, conſequently, is he to bear it. A 
Man is harden'd by the Exerciſe of Endurance and Long- 
Suffering, the Mind in this refpeR being like the Body, 
which the more it is exercis'd with hard Labour, the more 
able it is to undergo it; not being weaken'd,, but 
ſtrengthened by it. nt Af „ 8, jag it 
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1 has ſuch a Power over us, that it makes ſome of 
the Organs of Senſe tranſmit the uſual Operations of ex- 

ternal Objects, without our Perception of them, it makes 

Noiſe as ſedate as Silence, and Motion as ſtill as Reſt. 

IT makes us regardleſs of Harmony, and not diſpleas'd 
with Diſcord; it makes us neither value our Health, nor 
murmur at Sickneſs; it makes us in many Caſes both in- 
ſenſible of our Happineſs, and forgetful of our Miſery ; it 
makes ſome Wives very little delighted with the beſt of 
Huſbands, and others very little diſturb'd with the work. 
I have read of a certain People in the World, That it 
is a common Rule among them, if the Woman be not 
« beaten by her Huſband with a Whip once a Week, ſhe 
< will not be good, and therefore they look for it order- 
< 2 And the Women ſay, That if their Huſbands 
did not beat them, they ſhould not love them.“ What is it 
but Cuſtom that can make Hufbands ſo brutiſh as to diſci- 
pline their Wives in ſuch a Manner, or the Wives ſo 
weak as to think this Diſcipline of the Whip neceſſary 
to teach them to love their Huſbands. | 

WHEN Alcibiades wonder'd how Socrates had fo 
much Patience, that he could bear at Home the Noiſe 
of his brawling Wife, Xantippe, that compos'd Phi- 

loſopher anſwer d him, © I have been ſo long accuſ- 
< tomed to it, that I regard it no more than if I was 
to hear the Noiſe of a Wheel that draws Water out of 
« a Well.“ Though ſuch a Noiſe as that is very diſa- 
greeable to thoſe that are not us'd to it; yet he who is 
near it every Day, is ſo far from finding it difagreea- 
ble to him, that he is not ſo much as conſcious that 
he hears it. | 5 
As many Things are liked for no other Reaſon, but 
becauſe we have been uſed to them, ſo many 'Things are 
diſliked only becaufe we have not been uſed to them. I 
have heard a Man ſay, that he is now almoſt as ſick, if 
he has not a Pipe of 'Tobacco, as he was when he try'd 
to ſmoke his firft Pipe. | 
ALL eur Virtues, to arrive at any Degrees of Per- 
ſection, muſt be confirm'd and eftabliſh'd by Cuſtom ; 
either. Virtue or Vice, when become habitual, is proceed- 
ing apace to its Maturity; and the farther it has * 
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the ſpeedier Advances is it making; the longer it has 


been in the Courſe, the more rapid its Progreſs. 
Mobilitate viget, wireſque acquirit eunds. 


CUSTOM is weak, and but. ſmall at its Beginning; 
but if either encourag'd, or ſuffer'd. to go on, it grows. 
amazingly ſtrong, and attains an immenſe Stature: In its: 
Infancy it is in our Power to check and deſtroy it at 
Pleaſure ; but it is one of the moſt arduous and difficult 
Things in the World to be conquer'd, when it is eſta- 
bliſhed by Age. 

LET a Man give over any Way of Life he has been. 
long employed in, and the Want of Employment will 
be as troubleſome to him as Labour itſelf to one brought. 
up in Lazineſs and Indolence. 1 

CUSTOM gives ſuch a Turn and Bent to the Mind, 
that it muſt be a long Time after we have given it over, 
before we can recover the Mind to its firſt Straitneſs; 
and then ſome Time is requir'd again before we can bend 
it any other Way. 

IT may be affirm'd of thoſe, whoſe Lives are conſtant- 
ly changing from one Object to another, that they are as 
much under the Power of Cuſtom as any other People; 
becauſe, though they are not accuſtomed to any particu- 


lar Action or Buſineſs, they are, which is the ſame. 


Thing, accuſtom'd to act upon one and the ſame Prin- 
ciple, a Principle of Levity and Inconſtaney, to which 
they are equally enſlav'd with thoſe over whom Cuſtom 
exerciſes its Dominion another Way. 

I HAVE juſt given you my Thoughts, Sir, in the- 
Order they offer d themſelves, and hope you will excufe 
my not having methodiz'd them. I ſhould not, I be- 
lieve, have engag'd myſelf this Way, if a remarkable 
Occurrence in the Place where I am had not been the 
Occaſion of it: As it is really a true one, perhaps it may 
not be amiſs to relate it to you. 2 i 

THE Lady of a very large corpulent Gentleman 
being lately indiſpos'd, thought proper to have a Bed to 
herſelf, that ſhe might repoſe the better by lying alone: 
But ſhe was quite miſtaken in her Nation ; for inſtead of 
ſleeping better without her Huſband, ſhe could. not leep. 
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at all; and the Reaſon of it, which may ſeem a very odd 
one, was this; that ſne found ſne wanted her Huſband, 
who was a loud Snorer, to ſnore her aſleep; her aer 
hearing this Noiſe being as great a Hindrance to her Reſt, 
as the hearing it would have been to one not uſed to it. 


1 am, S I R, 
Tour humble Serwant. 
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Chamelion maximum habet pulmonem, et nihil aliud in- 


tus; ita quidem præter oſtentationem et ventoſam jac- 
tantiam nihil habent. 


oP 


Plin. Nat. Hift. I. ii. c. 32. 

As the Cameleon is ſaid to have very large Lungs, and no 

other Inteſtines, ſo there are ſome People who have no- 

thing to buoy them up but the Wind of Oftentation and 
Sep -Conccit. 7 | o 

| From my own CHAMBERS. 


14 HERE is no Species of Affectation that has been 


more expos'd and ridicul'd than Fopperies in 
Dreſs, Speech and Behaviour; Plays, Satires, 
Eſſays, abound with Inſtances and Characters ſerv'd up for 
the publick Entertainment, for being diſtinguiſhed only 
by Abſurdities of that Claſs : But among all the different 
Kinds of Coxcombs that are the Growth of our fertile 
Soil, and which have been ſucceſſively made the Load of 
Wit and Humour, to the beſt of my Remembrance, the 
learned Coxcomb has hitherto eſcap'd. I don't mean the 
dry, formal, arrogant, preſuming, over-bearing Pedant ; 
he bas bad Juſtice done him already very handiomely and 
effetually by ſeveral Authors; and, out of his own 
Element, the Univerſity, is ſeldom or ever to be met 
with; nor that it was ever known, that a Reformation 
was wrought on a Creature ſo warp'd by Prejudice, ill- 
digeſted Learning and Self-Conceit ; but rather the Strain 
is almoſt worn out, and the Coxcomb reigns in his 


THE Coxcomb, I mean the learned one, is a Thing 
Mat is as vain of the little Knowledge he bas, as 9 


ad 
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of a new-faſhion'd Suit of Clothes, and wears it, like 
him, not for Uſe, but Oſtentation. All that he reads, 


or hears, or thinks, he centers in one Point, that of 


qualify ing himſelf to lead the Company, and engroſs three 
Parts in four of the Converſation. Hence it is, that let 
him be where he will, he begins the Dialogue, changes 
the Subject to what he pleaſes, and as often as he pleates ; 
elevates his Voice the loudeſt, decides with the moſt Suf- 
ficiency, is in Pain if all he ſays is not applauded, and 
raves like a Lunatick when contradicted. In Book- 
ſellers Shops he determines the Fate of a Book, as ſoon as 
he has read the Title Page, ranks the Precedency of Au- 
thors, proportions the Merit of every living Genius from 
Pope down to******, points out the Strength and Weak- 
neſs of each, and modeſtly inſinuates, there is a certain 
Intimate of his, that, if he could be prevail'd upon to 
write, would infinitely ſurpaſs them all, | | 
IN Coffee-Houſes he gives the Law, and admits of 
no Appeal ; Politicks, News, Scandal, are all his Pro- 
vince alike; and fo liberal is he of his Knowledge, that 
ſcarce a Man enters, or goes out, but he has the Good- 
neſs to oblige with ſome valuable Hint, or to correct in 
ſome poplar Error: As no one, if you will believe 
him, has ſo good, or ſo early Intelligence of what's 
doing in the great World as himſelf, ſo no Man com- 
municates it more freely: What he was intruſted with, 
as a Secret of the utmoſt Importance, even on his own- 
Evidence, he divulges to all that will give him but the- 
hearing; if any Man, of leſs Aſſurance than himſelf, 
ſhould preſume to controvert the minuteſt Particular, he 
immediately quotes the moſt illuſtrious Authorities by 
Name, as his Boſom Friends, and confounds thoſe with 
his Impudence, that he could not convince with his Ar- 
guments. £ | — 
AT the Opera or Play-Houſe, one would think no 
Body had a Right to acquit or condemn but he; before 
the Curtain draws -up, he gathers a little Circle about 
him to hear his Skill in Criticiſm, his long Acquain- 
tance with the Stage, and a ſhort Hiſtory of the number- 
leſs Pieces, that, like the Ghoſts in the hat- d ye- call. it, 
owe their Deaths to him; talks of Handel as his Right- 
Hand Man, calls Pope by his Chriſtian Name, and —_— 
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of Shakeſpear as a pretty good Writer, conſidering the 
Times he liv'd in. After the Performance is begun, 
he draws the Eyes of the whole Circle upon him, by his 
obſtreperous Outcries and ſelf-ſufficient Behaviour; if the 
Actors diſpleaſe him, he has no Mercy on the Poet ; if 
the Poet, he is as inexorable to the Actors; and if the 
Audience don't take their Cues wholly and ſolely from 
him, he damns them all. | 
T O Court he never comes, complaining Merit is there 
joſtled aſide by worthleſs Titles, and Learning eclipſed by 
well-bred Impertinence ; and, not content with abſent- 
ing himſelf, rails at all that do not the ſame : According 
to him, every Man is either Knave or Fool, or both, 
that is ſeen there, and every Woman no better than ſhe 
ſhould be : From Generals, he deſcends to Particulars ; 
arraigns this Lady, that Lord; this Character, that 
Perſon ; pardonable in no one Particular, but that he at- 
tacks all Sexes, Degrees and Parties alike; and that what 
would be Malice in another, is in him but the Vanity of 
being thought a Wit. 
IN private Families he behaves with the Air of a. 
Cenſor, rather than a Viſitor ; plays the Critick on the 
Furniture, the Diſpoſition of the Pictures, the Faſhion of 
the Plate, the Equipage of the Tea-Table, and even the 
Bill of Fare. Neither does he ſtop here, but gives 
the Lady his Advice in the Colour of her Clothes, the 
ſetting of her Jewels, and the Lining of her Chair; 
then turns kim about to the Gentleman, with whom he 
makes as free in the Choice and Arrangement of his 
Rooks, the Merits of his Servants, and the Education of 
his Children: Nay, if a Family Hint happens to be 
dropt, he ſeriouſly preſſes both Parties to lay the whole 
Afiair before him, offers his Advice and his Services, 
and takes upon himſelf to anſwer for the Event : Or, 
ſhould they be on their Guard againſt his officious Im- 
pertinence, and let nothing eſcape of that Nature, he 
ſets his Head to Wotk to recollect every Thing he has 
heard of their Affairs, and if any Circumſtance ariſes to 
his Purpoſe, blurts it out, and bleiſes himſelf that they 
have an Opportunity of putting his Abilities to a 


Trial. 
THIS 
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THIS is the Miniature of an accompliſn'd Coxcomb, 
to draw him as large as the Life, would be to write his 
Story ; and, I think, no one is ſo worthy of that Taſk 
as himſelf Some People, perhaps, may think fuch a 
Character the Creature of Imagination only ; but many 
more, I am perſuaded, will trace out his Reſemblance 
among their Acquaintance. —— This, however, is ob- 
vious, that the Man of Mode and Dreſs is but a mere 
Innocent in Compariſon to him. He is ſatisfy'd with 
thinking himſelf a pretty Fellow; but the other inſiſts 
on your acknowledging his Superiority as the wiſer Man: 
Give the firſt a fine Coat and a Glats, and he entertains 
himſelf in Soliloquy, without ſo much as throwin 
away a Wiſh or T hought on all the World belide ; but 
the laſt, tho', to the Full, as much a Self-Lover, does 
not know his own Image when he ſees it, and is fond 
of the Society of others, only that their Follies and 
Miſtakes may ſerve as Foils to his own ſuppoſed Excel- 
lencies. 


— 


To HENRY STONE CASTLE, Ei; 
S 1 R, 


OST People, ally'd to great Families, are extremely 

apt to value themſelves. upon it, as a ſort of here- 

ditary Precedency over the reſt of the World; and none 
diſplay this vain-glorious Weakneſs more than thoſe who 
receive leaſt Advantage from the very Thing they boaſt 
of ſo much; I mean the remote, or declining Branches 
of theſe illuſtrious Stocks, who are, generally ſpeaking, 
ſo far from being countenanced by their Principals, that 
they are conſider d and treated even with more Pride, 
Diſtance and Contempt, than Strangers in as bad or worſe 
Circumſtances than themſelves. Nay, the very 
Services they apply for as Relations, they are refuſed for 
that very Reaſon; and my Lord, or Lady, reddens at 
their Names, as if their Misfortunes rather merited Re- 
proach, than Pity or Aſſiſtance. Hence they are chac'd 
trom their Tables and Levees, their Letters are order'd to 
de refuſed, and, if they petition even to be their Sex- 
| | vants, 
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vants, that very Blood which they plead in their Re- 
commendation, is ſtill an inſurmountable Bar: Hence, 
if they complain ever ſo pathetically to others, or make 
ever ſo ftrong an Intereit to be provided for elſewhere, 
tis look'd upon as a ſufficient Anſwer, that ſuch, or ſuch 
Noble Families are your Relations ; and if they have 
no Bowels for your Diſtreſſes, why thould I ? And 
hence, entirely abandon'd to their Calamities, they be- 
come, partly from their Pride, and partly from their 
Inability to ſerve themſelves, the moſt genuine Objects of 
Compaſſion on the Face of the Globe. 

IT HIS, Sir, if not convinc'd by your own Obſerva- 
tions, you will make no Scruple to believe, when I aſ- 
ſure you, that, within theſe ten Months, a Widow Lady, 


| deſcended from and ally'd to the greateſt Families in 


North- Britain, was reduc'd to ſuch deplorable Circum- 
ſtances, as to want the common Neceſlaries of Life; and 
when extreme Miſery, getting the better of her Modeſty, 
oblig'd her to ſolicit thoſe of her Blood for Daily Bread, 
was refuſed even that, cruelly refuſed, tho' ſhe implor'd 
it in all the Agonies of Want and Deſpair ; on her bare 
Knees implor'd it of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of Thouſands 
and Thouſands more than their Luxuries could want, or 
than they have Spirit to uſe, or have any Title to de- 
The melancholy Reſult of which was, the 
deſponding Creature, Heart-broken with inſupportable 
Myery, withdrew to her wretched Lodgings, where ſhe 
lock'd herſelf up, conceal'd her Wants, ſtifled her Com- 
laints, and, at four Days End, was found ſtarv'd to 
Death. judge, Sir, how much Reaſon we have 
to boaſt of our Deſcent, or depend on mercileſs, un- 
ſympathizing Relations, however great, rich, or noble 


J am, S I X, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


RusTaicvs. 


| Quicquid 
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F 


Quicquid dicunt, laudo: id rurſum ſi negant, laudo id 
quoque negat quis, nego: Ait, aio. Poſtremo impe- 
ravi egomet mihi omnia aſſentari. Is queſtus nunc eſt 
multo uberrimus. Terent. Euuuch. 
Whatever they ſay 1 commend; if they contradidt it, I 
commend that tos: Does any of tbem deny any Thing ? 1 


I hawe ſuch a Command over myſelf as to humour them in 
every Thing. This is by much the moſt profitable Profeſ+ 
| fron now. | | | 
From my can CHAMBERS. 


1 H O' I am no Friend to the Follies or Vices of the 


Great, I am no Enemy to their Perſons ; and if 

| I do not court them on one Hand, neither do I 
avoid them on the other: Tho' my own Fortune is 
very moderate, I can look on their Affluence without 
Envy : and if their Underſtandings are not equal to their 
Births, I neither flatter their Vanity, nor inſult them 
with Reproof, or Advice. Hence it is that I vifit them 
without Averſion, and they receive me without Jealouſy, 
or Coldneſs: While I ſtay, they abate ſomething of their 
uſual Levity in Compliment to me, and I ſome of my 
Philoſophick Gravity to make myſelf grateful to them. 
I might, perhaps, be allow'd to ſay, that this Sort of 
mutual Complacency 1s the very Soul of good Manners ; 
and that, were it made the common Rule of Converſa- 
tion, the moſt indifferent Company might paſs for tole- 
rable; what is barely tolerable would become deſirable ; 
and the deſirable would acquire even a higher Reliſn 
than ever we experienced before. Some Men have 
ſuch a natural Flexibility of Soul, as one may call it, 
that, they not only forego their own Sentiments, and 
Characters for the Time being, but aſſume thoſe of the 
Company they are in; become, like Cameleons, of the 
Colour of the neareit Object; and, like Echos, but re- 
turn what others have ſaid with the Addition of their 
own Applauſe. I have my Eye on one who was for- 
merly of this Complexion; and who, by adopting, occa- 
ſionally, all Sentiments, Opinions, Humaurs, and Fa- 
| ſhions, 
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deny it. Docs he affirm any Thing! I affirm it. In ſhort, 
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ſhions, had, really and truly, none left of his own. It 
was a Pleaſure to me to trace him through this odd 
Round of uniform, and yet contradictory Complaiſance: 
In one Morning I have found him Whig, Tory, Jacobite, 
Republican and Leveller ; with Rakes, a Libertine ; 
with the Studious, a Philoſopher ; with Citizens, frugal ; 
with Courtiers, profuſe ; grave with the Reſerved, and 
frolick with the Gay; with the Bigotted all Zeal ; 
with the Free-Thinker, all Licence ; with the Fox- 
Hunter, drunk and noiſy; with the Beaux, deteſting 
Wine and Tobacco. At the Toilet, all Addreſs and 
_ Gallantry ; in the Night- Houſe, all Rudeneſs and Extra 
Vagance. Nor was this temporiſing Humour confin'd 
to Perſons, but extended to Places too. Thus, in 
Wapping or Reotherhithe, he pull'd off his Hat to every 
Seaman he met, and call'd them the Honour and Defence 
of the Nation. At the Cuſfom-Houſe, again, he was a 
Stickler for the Revenue, and wonder'd any Man ſhould 
be ſo unreaſonable as to declaim againſt Penfions and 
Places. Round about the Excharge, he was zealous for 
the Intereſt of Trade; proteſted the Merchants were the 
moſt uſeful Members of Society; and exclaim'd, hat 
evould become of this poor Nation, if aue ſhould leſe our 
Navigation, and the Sovereignty of the Seas ? Near St. 
PauPs, he was a ſtaunch Advocate for the Divine Right 
of Tythes, declaim'd learnedly on the growing Contempt 
for the Clergy; and, if there was Opportunity, was 
very florid on Pluralities and Commendams. In or about 
the Inns of Court, he had a profound Veneration for the 
Laws, admir'd even their Number and Intricacy; inſi- 
nuated the abſolute Neceſſity of mercenary Pleaders, and 
affirm'd roundly, that they could not be feed too frequent- 
ly or too largely. At the 7:/:z-7arg, he was a ſtrenuous 
Champion for the Army, ſtood Buff for the Expediency 
of Reviews, and call'd the Officers the Saviours of the 
Nation. In a Word, whatever Country or Climate 
he was in, was, for the Time being, the beſt in the Uni- 
verſe, and the Manners of the People he converſed with, 
were invariably the Standard of his own. Hence, all 
Men of all Countries and Denominations, were fond of 
him ; he was receiv'd every where with an apparent 
Pleaſure, and parted with, with as much Regret, = 
| dhe 


| 
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the Reaſon is very obvious; he held a Glaſs to the Va- 
nity of all Mankind, and, with him, no one had Need, 
or hardly Opportunity to praiſe himſelf: By flattering 
all, he pleaſed all, and the Satisfaction he gave to others, 
reflected back again upon himſelf : Neither did this fre- 
quent Change of Habit, Humour or Opinion, put him 
to any Trouble: By long Uſe, to ſhift was to him as 
natural as to breathe, and he did it with almoſt as lit- 
tle Trouble; nor, for many Years, did I ever know 
him in the leaſt Perplexity, in accommodating himſelf 
to the Diſpoition of his Friends, but when two Antago- 
niſts have made him their Umpire ; and then, being 
willing to oblige both, he has only puzzled the Cauſe, 
and unluckily offended each Party, by ſiding with nei- 
ther. I am not often guilty of entertaining myſelf 
with the Abturdities of my Fellow Creatures; but the 
extreme Oddneſs of this Man's Character, once put me 
on a ſmall Trial of Skill, which, as it was premeditated, 
may, in ſome Degree, be call'd Malice prepenſe; but, 
as it was likewiſe meant for his Reformation, may merit- 
Excuſe. —— I happen'd to know another Gentleman, 
who was ſtrictly and genuinely the Counterpart of this: 
One who, by having a reaſonable Share of Univerſity 
Learning, thought himſelf wiſe, and who miſtook the 
Overflowings of his Gall for the Abundance of his Wit ; 
who call'd Rudeneſs, Sincerity and Plain-Dealing ; and 
Brutality, Courage and Reſolution, — Who affronted 
his beſt Friends, that he might not be thought to flatter, 
and oppoſed every Thing that was advanced on any To- 
pick whatever, under the Pretence of finding out Truth; 
ſo ridiculouſly exact, he would not tell you what o'Clock 
it was, Without correcting the Barbariſm of the Phraſe ; 
and yet ſo captious, he would almoſt quarrel with his 
own Shadow for taking the Wall of him. In a Word, ſo 
much a Sceptick, that he would not ſubmit to Socrates 
or Confucius, without Demonſtration : and yet ſo rigid a 
Dogmatiſt, that he inſiſted more on his p/e dixit, than 
Alma Mater uſed to do on Ariſtotle's. 

THESE Men, thus oppoſite in all Things, I introdu- 
ced to each other, deſiring, that, as I had the Honour of 
being intimate with them both, they would from thence- 
forward be Friends for my Sake: Mr. Weathercock 

imme- 
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immediately, like another Pylades, preſs'd his new 
Oreſtes in his Arms, overwhelm'd him with Compli- 
ments, and made me a 'Thouſand Acknowledgments for 
doing him ſo unmerited an Honour,———Y&urly, on the 
other Hand, diſengaged himſelf a little roughly from his 
Embraces, and told him, bluntly, he dei no ſuch Fa- 
miliarity. — Weathercock, a little abaſh'd, begg'd 
Pardon for his Freedom, and began to add, by Way of 
Excuſe, that Gentlemen who had travell'd——Travell'd ! 
interrupts the other fiercely, do you think an Eng- 
li Blockhead is a Jot the more improv'd for being me- 
tamorphos'd into a French Coxcomb? Here I endeavour'd 
to moderate, by ſaying, that, to avoid being a Fopling, 
there was no Neceſſity to be a Diogenes. Weathercock 
took Heart again at this, and declar'd, that, for his Part, 
there was not a Creature living who had more Ambition 
to be thought a Plain-Dealer than himſelf. That 1s to 
ſay, replies the other, you would impoſe on Mankind, 
and paſs for what you are not. Here I integpoſed 
again, by telling him he was abundantly too ſevere. 
Not at all, ſays he: I am barely juſt ; and your Friend 
3s either a Hypocrite, or wants Spirit to give his Vir- 
tues fair Play. —— Weathercoch, reddening at this, 
half angry, and yet ſtill unwilling to diſoblige, an- 
ſwered with a conſtrained Civility, that he was ſorry 
ſuch a Miſunderſtanding ſhould happen at the very 
Threſhold of their Acquaintance. —Acquaintance { 
rejoins Surly, tis impoſſible to be acquainted with a 
Man, who diſguiſes his Soul as Highwaymen and Aſ- 
ſaſins do their Faces: And not very prudent, adds 
IVeathercock, beginning to be nettled, to defire the Ac- 
gaintance of ſuch who wear an Aſpect of Defiance to 
all they meet ; and who, rather than not cavil, will ca- 
vil with Complaiſance itſelf. Complaiſance, replies 
Surly, I hate the very Term, and all who uſe it: Tis 
but another Word for Diſſimulation; and I had rather 
appear what I am, tho' a Bear or a Wolf, than wear the 
Maſk of Virtues that do not belong to me, or palliate 
the Vices of others, that were my Abhorrence. —— — 
Let me tell you, Sir, ſays Weathercock, having loſt all 
Patience, Bears and Wolves are very bad Company; and, 
as to the Sincerity you cry up ſo much, there is no Man 
a 5 | living 
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living who has more Need to be afraid of it in others, 


than yourſelf, —— What Mr. Stonecaſile, cries 
Surly, did you imtroduce me to this Creature to be af- 
fronted ? — Here I burſt out into a loud Laugh, to 
think that the very Man who inſulted all Mankind, 
ſhould be the firſt to complain of what he was pleaſed 
to call an Inſult to himſelf. On which he left 
us quite Choaked with Rage and Paſſion, and Weather- 
cock perceiving, for the firſt Time, the "_ of a blind 
Submiſſion to the Humours of others, wiſely refolv'd, 
from thenceforward, to have a proper Deference paid to 
his own. 


THENRY STONECASTLE, Ex, 
S 7 X,. 


L L Men that love their Country, love to hear it 
prais'd, and are chagrin'd at any Circumſtance that 
renders it obnoxious to Reproach or Ridicule: Tis poſſi- 
ble this Sympathy may be owing to our own Pride; we 
may think both the Diſgrace and the Honour come home, 
in ſome Degree, to ourſelves ; conſequently publick Spi- 
rit and well regulated Self- Intereſt, or as Mr. Pepe has it, 
Se Lowe and Social are the ſame. | 
I introduce my Sentiments thus formally, Sir, to 
convince you that what follows is deliver'd with Regret, 
not to flatter my own Spleen or Ill|-Nature ; and that 
when I drop any Reflection to the Diſadvantage of Great 
Britain, I feel myſelf affected, as if the Arrow was le- 
vell'd at my own Boſom. | 
T O do our Country Juſtice, no Nation under the Sun 
enters more cheerfully, zealouſly, or benevolently, into 
great, good, or elegant Deſigns, than they; but, ſurely, 
if we were all Women and Children, and every Thing 
of this Nature was but a new Toy for the Amuſement 


of the Day, we could not be weary of them ſooner : 


Witneſs our publick Buildings voted, and then forgot, be- 
gun, and left unfiniſh'd ; our Muſick one Day in Vogue, 
in Diſgrace the next; our moſt exalted Charities debated 
of for Years, and never likely to take Effect at all. 

BUT, 
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BUT, not to wander too far from my immediate Sub. 
jet; the very laſt Year, nothing was more generally 
talk'd of, or ſeem'd to be more paſſionately with'd, than 
a Sepulchral Monument in Honour of the inimitable and 
immortal Shake/peer, to be erected in We/!min/ter-Abbey. 
For this End the Theatre (of which he was the Father, 


and is till the principal Support) was made the Vehicle 


of conveying the Contributions of the People ; accord- 
ingly certain Sums were acknowledg'd to be rais'd by 
this Means, which Sums were lodg'd in a Banker's 
Hands, and certain great Men were nam'd for directing 
them to be laid out with ſuch Propriety and Elegance, 
as might be worthy the Eſteem witneſſed by the Publick, 
in Favour of the exalted Genius they fo much admir 
and love. | 

I F, therefore, theſe Sums are equal to fo laudable a 
Deſign, why have we not the Pleaſure of ſeeing it exe- 


cuted ? If they are not, may not we be allowed to aſk, 


why ſome farther Expedient is not thought of to make 
good the Deficiency ? I am thoroughly convinced there 
is not a Perſon in Exgland, who frequents the Theatres, 
or reads Shakeſpear in his Cloſet, that would not gladly 
ſubſcribe, according to his Ability, that this may be ef- 
fected. Without doing any Violence, then, to theſe cele- 
brated Perſonages, who have condeicended to patronixe 
this noble Undertaking, we may preſume to eall upon 
them to ſet ſome ſuch Expedient afoot, that they them- 
ſelves may have the Pleaſure of ſeeing their own generous 
Cares compleated, and that his firſt Inſtance of national 
Gratitude and Acknowledgement, may be its own Mo- 
nument, as well as Shakr/pear's, to all future Ages. 


J am, SIR, your's, &c. 


DRAMAricus. 


Dum 
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Dum vitant ſtulti vitia in contraria currunt, 
g Hor. JI. 1. ſat. 3. 
Fools are ever wicicus in Extremes. 


| From my own CHAMBERS. 


HERE are ſome Men who either have, or affect 
to have ſuch an obſtinate Averſion to every ab- 
ſurd, odd, or conceited Character, that they 

make themſelves almoſt as ridiculous, by their exceſſive 
Delicacy, as they repreſent thoſe very Humoriſts to be, 
whom they ſo cordially deſpiſe, and ſo induſtriouſly 
avoid. Invite them to a Party of Pleaſure abroad, 
or an Evening's Entertainment at home, they enquire as 
icrupulouſly into your Company, as a bigotted Catho- 
ick would into your Bill of Fare in Lent ; and if any 
one of theſe impertinent Ingredients ſhould be found in 
it, however unexceptionable the reſt, like Garlick, it 
poiſons the whole Houſe ; and they would no more be 
prevail'd on to viſit you, than if you had the Plague, 
or they were ſure to catch the very ſame Follies or Stu- 
pidities they reprehended ſo ſeverely in others. 
Hence, if by Accident they ſtumble into ſtrange Com- 
pany, they fit as uneaſy as a Miſer among Thieves; 
and, as ſoon as ever Decency will give Leave, hurry off 
with as much Joy and Precipitation as Francis the Firſt, 
when he was ſet free from the Captivity of his moſt im- 
placable Enemy, Charles the Fifth. Hence, when enter - 
tain'd by thoſe they love beſt, and eſteem moſt, when in 
the higheſt Spirits, and in a Manner overflowing with 
Cheerfulneſs and good Humour, at the very firſt Ap- 
pearance of a new Face, all is dampt at once; they be- 
come, inſtantly, dumb as the antient Oracles, and not 
only look on the Stranger as an Intruder, but an Enemy. 
Thus they grow as ſuſpicious as old Tyrants, as 
hard to be pleas'd, expect to be humour'd as mucb, bring 
the Curſe of every Man's Folly they encounter upon 

. themſelves, 
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themſelves, and put it in the Power of Fortune to rob 
them of all the Pleaſures of free and friendly Con- 

verſation. ä ä _ 
THERE is another Species of Men, in every Reſpect, 
the direct Oppoſite to this; who conſider Life as an ir- 
regular Farce, and who make it their Buſineſs to laugh 
at every Actor that appears, and every Scene that paſſes. 
To thefe, Folly, Aﬀectation, and Abſurdity of all ſorts, 
are the whole Salt of Society; and, unleſs both their | 
Meals and Compotations are zeſted with their darling Ri- 
dicule, neither has its due Reliſh. Coxcombs of all ſorts 
are but ſo many Buffoons and Merry-Andrews to make 
them Sport, and their extravagant Actions but ſo many 
extempore Interludes, which, as riſing from pure Na- 
ture, afford, ſay they, more exquiſite Pleaſure, than the 
more maſterly Imitations of the greateſt Genius in the 
World. I once knew a Gentleman who was per- 
fecily infatuated with Purſuits of this Nature; inſo- 
much that he did not content himſelf with lying in wait 
for Fools, but made it his whole Buſineſs to hunt them 
out; being more pleas'd with ſtarting freſh Game, and 
running them down, as he call'd it, to oblige his Friends, 
than with all the other Enjoyments that flatter the Am- 
bit:on, Luxury, or Vanity of Mankind. He that 
ve him the firſt Hint of an abſurd Fellow, was re- 
ceiv'd with ſuch extravagant Acknowledgements, as if he 
had brought him News of the higheſt Happineſs that 
could poſſibly befal him : From that Moment his whole 
'Thoughts were employ'd in ſetting out this new Delicacy 
to the beſt Advantage: He made Intereſt to be acquainted 
with him ; he defir'd to have the Honour of being num- 
ber'd among his Friends; and when he was become 
thoroughly Maſter of his blind Side, he made a magnifi- 
cent Entertainment, complimented the Fool of the Play 
as the principal Gueſt, and, with the greateſt Gravity 
imaginable, ſet him up for the Butt and Laughing-Stock 
of the whole Table————"This was his Element; here 
he was in his Kingdom; and, till the Humour was quite 
exhauſted, or a new Vein interfered, no Conſideration 
eould prevail with him to give it over, tho' his Cha- 
racter, Health, or even his Life, lay at Stake.- But 
tho" he had ſuch an adnurable Talent in diſcovering and 
expoſing 
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expoſing the Ridiculous in others, he had not the leaſt 
Apprehenſion that all this While he was, to the full, as 
ridiculous himſelf: If he laugh'd at the Expence of 
another Man's Underſtanding, twas likewiſe to the irre- 
parable Ruin of his own Eſtate: If the Butt was ſerv'd 


up as the principal Dith at the Feaſt, he paid dearly for 


the Sauce ; and, for my own Part, I have often conclu- 
ded both equally reſembled the two Loggerheads on the 
Sign; and that he who call'd ſuch intemperate Frolicks 
Wit, would be juſtly intitled to the uncouth Rhymes ge- 
nerally wrote beneath them. 

BUT this is not the only Character which offends by 
Experiments of this Nature: There 15 another much 
more dangerous, as 'tis either blended with Malice, or 
adminiſters Satire ſo exquiſitely diſſembled, that you 
miſtake it for Advice ; and by making a Compliment to 
the Judgment of your pretended Friend, fink, unawares, 
into the moſt fatal Abſurdities : This belongs to him 
who gravely affects to diſcover Talents and Abilities in 
you, that you never preſum'd to flatter yourſelf with be- 
fore; who aſſerts you are too modeſt, too diffident, that 
Nobody better deſerves, or would ſo well become, or 


can ſo eaſily procure Preferment ; that your Friends 


wonder you do not apply, and rather condemn you as 
one above being obliged, than applaud you for not being 
troubleſome. 1f the Bait takes, and, by your un- 
guarded Tranſports at all theſe fine Things, tis manifeſt, 
you wait but for a little more Encouragement ; he 
clenches all, by pointing out what to aſk, and who will. 
be proud of being your Pxtron ; takes Care to put you on 
a wrong Scent in both ; refers you to that very Creature 
who will treat you worſt, and perſuades you to ſolicic 
the only Thing you are moſt unht for; and, when you 
are become ridiculous to his Heart's Content, not only 


joins the Laugh, but begins it all over the Town. 


THERE are, however, laudable Uſes to be made of 
this ironical Vein; for Example, when it is employ'd 
with an honeſt Intention to cure the Foibles of a Friend, 
without aſſuming the ſelf-{ufficient Character of a formal 
Adviſer ; or when tis extorted by Way of Self-Defence ; 
that 15, when Impertinence becomes troubleſome, and you 
have no Way to make yourſelf Amends, but by turning 

Vor. IV. B | it 
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it into Entertainment. This was the Caſe of a Friend 
of mine, who had invited me to dine with him at his 
Lodgings ſome Years ago : He was a Batchelor, not an 
old one, tolerably handſome, and in eaſy Circumſtances. 
His Landlady, a gay Widow, tho”. upwards of forty, and 
her Niece a Coquet of full half that Age, were our Com- 
pany at Table ; where we had not been ſet many Mi- 
nutes, before I diſcover'd a manifeſt Rivalſhip between 
the two Ladies for my Friend's Heart; the amorous 
Dowager overwhelming him with Civilities and Com- 
pliments, while her Niece, touch'd to the Quick that he did 
not repulſe her too forward Advances, pertly upbraided 
him with Want of Taſte and Diſcernment, and appealed 
to me if Love and Gallantry were not prepoſterous on the 
wrong Side of Fifty. At this provoking Aﬀront the 
Aunt redden'd ; I was at a Loſs which Side to take, and 
Miſs put on Airs of Triumph, as if ſhe was ſure of her 
Cauſe ; when my Friend, with an infinite dea! of Hu- 
mour, took Occaſion to ſay ſo many handſome Things of 
his Landlady, and with ſuch a Face of Sincerity, as not 
only re-aſfur'd her, but enabled her to turn the Tables fo 
effectually upon her Niece, that ſhe roſe from her Din- 
ner abruptly, quitted the Room without taking Leave, 
and ſhut the Door after her with ſuch Violence, as ſhook 
the Houſe. Elate with this Victory, the good Dowager 
ſo ridiculouſly vain, that ſhe entertain'd us by the 
Hour with the whole Character and Adventures of her 
Niece ; diſplay d all her Faults, Levities, and Miſcar- 
riages to the beſt Advantage, and totally forgot the Rela- 
tion to expoſe the Rival: Ia ſhort, Gentlemen, ſays ſhe, 
very ſeriouſiy, by Way of finiſhing Stroke, for all he 
is ſo pert, he never had a Lower in her Life who did not 
deſert ber the wery Inſtant they had an Opportunity of ma- 
king their Addreſſes to me : "Tis true, her Fortune is depen- 
dent, and mine, ſuch as it is, my own : But I have been 
F. eee over and over again, that was no Part of the 
nfideration._—Here the good Lady toaſted my Friend's 
Health in a Bumper; and he, on the other Hand, carried 
on the Scene with ſo much Addreſs, and play'd her off 
with ſuch a Profuſion of artful Flatteries, that I began 
to fear ſhe would forget there was a third Perſon in Com- 


pany, aud indulge her Raptures at ſome little Expence of 


. Decorum. 
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Decorum. — But my Apprehenſions were ſoon remov'd; 
for my Friend (not being aware of the Situation of a 
large Looking-Glaſs, which was plac'd fo unluckily, as 
to give her a full Sight of his Face, when her own 
ſeem'd to be turn'd a different Way) juſt at this Moment 
tip'd the Wink on me, with ſo arch a Look, as explain'd 
the whole Farce at once ; on which the Lady fell into a 
Confuſion not to be expreſs'd, fiddled a Moment or two 
with her Lappets and Apron-ftrings, then flung out of 
the Room as her Niece had done before her; and imme- 
diately ſent in a Servant to deſire my Friend to provide 
himſelf with Lodgings and Fools elſewhere. 


Seco 


Not he of Wealth immenſe poſſi, 
Taftelsſs who piles his maſjy Gold; 
Among the Number of the Bleft 
Should hawe his glorious Name inrol['d : 
He better claims the glorious Name, who knows 
With Wiſdom to enjoy chat Heaw'n beſtoaus : 
Who knows the Wrongs of Want to bear, 
Ew'n in its loweſt laſt Extreme. 
Francis. 
From my own CHAMBERS. 


S many Things are to be learn'd of the loweſt of 
Mankind, I ſometimes mingle with the Crowd in 
the Upper Gallery of the Playhouſe, or where- 
ever elſe one may have an Opportunity of hearing their 
Sentiments, utter'd from their Hearts, freely and with- 
out Diſguiſe. — On theſe Occaſions Nature appears what 
it really is: Men ſpeak what they really think, and 
Cuſtom, Habit, and Ceremony, that profeſs'd Enemy to 
Truth, have no Share in the Converſation. —— Hence 
when a fine Equipage has roll'd by, or a ſhining Figure 
appear'd, oftentatiouſly adorn'd with Embroidery, Lace, 
and Jewels, have I heard the moſt pathetick Exclama- 
tions, that Eortune ſhould ſo unequally proportion the 
Lots of Life; that one Man ſhould be enabled to ſquan- 


der ſo profuſely, and others be denied the Decencies, Con- 
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veniencies, or, perhaps, Neceſflaries of Being. This 
ſudden Start of Envy, again, (for Envy it is, however 
unwilling we may be to own it) I have ſeen as ſuddenly 
appeas'd, by the Recolledtion, that Grandeur was no In- 
dication of Happineſs; and that it was probable the gay 
'Thing that flutter'd before them was as much a Wretch 
within, as the moſt wretched Spectator, who was then 


dazzled with his pompous Outſide. But this Calm has 


| fcarce laſted a Moment, before it has been unluckily ſtart- 


ed, that though the preſent Poſſeſſors are miſerable in the 
Midſt of their Abundance, yet are they perſuaded it 
would be impoſſible for them to be ſo in the like Cir- 
cumſtances. In ſhort, as Want is their principal Cala- 
mity, they could not conceive but that Plenty would re- 
move it : Whence, though they might be convinced the 
Great were not much happier, upon the Whole, than 
themſelves ; yet, as they had it in their Power to be ſo, 
their firſt Uneaſineſs return d; and, by having a faint 
Image of a more eligible Life than their own, which 
was not within their Reach, it was no Conſolation to 
them, that thoſe, who were in Poſſeſfion of what they 
pin'd after, found little or no Benefit from it. 

FROM theſe artleſs Sallies of the Vulgar it appears, 
that though Eaſe, Content, or Happineſs, are the grand 
Purſuits of Life, few or none, let their Circumſtances be 
what they will, have the Sagacity to attain them. With- 
out Appetites, Wants and Paſſions, to ſtimulate us into 
Action, we ſhould be little better than Vegetables ; 
where we were firſt planted, we ſhould take Root; 
equally inſenſible of Pleaſure or Pain: On the other 
Hand, if our Paſſions are too vehement, if our Wants are 
too clamorous, and our Appetites too keen, we are like 
Ships in a perpetual Storm, under no Government; and 
though always in Motion, never directed to any certain 
Port, as the End of our Voyage. | 

AS therefore it would be both an impertinent and im- 


poſſible Taſk to root out theſe neceſſary Motives and 


Springs of Action, and infinitely prejudicial to our Re- 
Poſe, not to lay them under any Reſtraints or Regulations 
at all, ought we not to begin the Science of Life firſt at 
Home ? that 1s to ſay, by learning to know ourſelves ; 
what theſe Appetites, Wants and Paſſions of ours really 

| are; 
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are; which is predominant ; which Way they are 
moſt likely to endanger us, and how they may be molt 
eſtectually employ'd to make our Days pleafant to our- 


{elves, and harmleſs, if not uſeful to others. — Tis 
at preſent almoſt the general Curſe for Men to begin 
directly at the wrong End, and make it the Buſineſs of 
Life to gratity the Cravings of Senſe, before they have 
enquir'd into their own Breaits, how far they are abſolute- 
ly reaſonable and neceſſary. We rather caſt our Eyes 
abroad, and obſerve the Purſuits, Pleaſures and Pains of 
others, than endeavour to be acquainted with thoſe that 
are peculiarly and genuinely our own : Hence we rather 
copy what we ſee, than ſuit our Manners and Conduct to 
what we feel; we covet Ten Thouſand Things, becauſe 
another poſſeſſes them ; we immerſe ourſelves in as many 
Follies and Luxuries for the ſame Reaſon, and ridiculouſ- 
ly add all the Deſires of all our Fellow Creatures to our 
OWN. 


WHEN a Man of this extravagant Caſt, — 


with Envy and Admiration on the Wealth, Pomp an 


Luxury of ſome State Dives of Antiquity, paſſionately 
wiſh'd to be once in his Life as rich, great, and happy 
as he; a Philoſopher, who was in Hearing, undertook 
to render him ſo in Half an Hour: Learn only, ſays he, 


not to want any Thing that is out of your Power, and the 


Buſineſs is done. 
"F1S moit certain, that there is nothing in human 
Life more abſurd than our ſpending ſo much Time in the 


' Purſuit of Wealth, as the only Guide to Happineſs, ſince 


it conducts us through the worſt Road ; a Road full of 
Snares and Dangers, incumber'd with Briars and Thorns, 
much the fartheſt Way about, and which, inſtead of the 
Houſe of Felicity, much oftner leads us to the Houſe of 
Sorrow : Would it not be much better to take the Advice 
of the Philoſopher, and learn to reduce our Wants, to 
humble our Defires, and be contented with the little we 


may command, than, by multiplying our Appetites, and 


inflaming our Paſſions, to multiply and inflame our Diſ- 


- . appointments, and conſequently our Misfortunes ? Eve 
Diſappointment is, in its own Eſſence, a Misfortune ; and 


he that leaves his Wiſhes and Deſires at large, to be as 
troubleſame and importunate as they pleaſe, let his For- 
. tunes 
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tunes be ever ſo affluent, may yet be miſerable : His Am- 
bition may be thwarted, and his Senſuality mortified 3 
Jealouſy may prey upon him, and Envy torture him- 
Like Mabomet then, if the Mountain will not come to 


us, let us go to the Mountain: Don't let us affront the 


Divine Being, in imagining him ſo cruel and capricious, 
as to light up an Igris fautuns, which we were fated to 
purſue, and never overtake ; or enamour us with the 
Image of a Goddeſs, which was in Fact a Cloud. | 
No, No; Happineſs is a Reality, and may be enjoy'd ; 1 
mean ſuch Happineſs as is conſiſtent with our preſent 
Frame, and the Nature of the Elements that ſurround us. 
The very Fabrick and Materials of our Conſtitution im- 
ply Pain as well as Pleaſure, Defire as well as Gratifica- 
tion, Motion as well as Reit : They are incorporated, as 
one may ſay, and cannot exiſt one without the other: 
Temperance is the grand Medium to reconcile them, to 
make Uneaſineſs ſlight and tranſient, Enjoyments laſting 
and ſerene. Should we aſk wherein Enjoyment con- 
fits ? The rude Indian will inform us better than the mo- 
diſh Epicare ; not in Exceſs of Wine or Women, : profule 
Banquets, or ſumptuous Array, Crouds of Pimps and 
Flatterers, or any Species of brutal Prodigality: Nature 
is here ſurfeited with Exceſs, fits down without Ap- 
petite, and rites without Entertainment; *till, at length, 
the loaths the Food ſhe covets, and, in the Midit of 
Abundance, pines for Want, ' Happineſs, on the other 
Hand, conſiſts in that Heaith of Body, which is founded 
on Temperance, Exerciſe, and a Tranquility of Mind, 
that reſults from Innocence and Virtue; it requires juſt 
ſo much of the Goods of Life as will ſatisfy its own na- 
tural Wants, and ſome little to ſpare for the Relief of 


others; juſt as much Pleaſure as will keep the Heart 


chearful, and the Eye ſerene ; and as much Knowledge 
or Learning, as will fill up the Intervals of Society 
with ſweet, and not too anxious, too abſtruſe Contemp- 

lations. RY 
WITHIN fo narrow a Bound has bountiful Provi- 
dence placed the Sum of rational Life, and ſo eaſy it is 
attainable, if we could give ourſelves or each other leave. 
But we have ſolicitouſly overlooked this Golden 
Mean, and ſuffer' d our fooliſh Imaginat ions to — 
. ar 
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far beyond it : According to the ſacred Writer, God made 
Man upright ; but he has fought out many Inventions— 
We have placed Happineſs in Expence, as we have fx'd 
Infamy on Poverty ; by which Means we tread, me- 
chanically, in the Steps of our Fathers, and aim at no- 
thing but to avoid the one, and compaſs the other. —— 
Thus, in our ridiculous Wiſhes, when we covet to be as 
rich and great as thoſe we envy, What is it for ? Not to 
be more diſintereſtedly virtuous, more extenſively bene- 
fcent ; not to correct the Miſtakes of Fortune, or the 
Barbarity of Cuſtom, but to be juſt as profuſe, riotous, 
and oftentatious, as they are; not conſidering, that, 
while we are waſting the precious Sands of Life in ſuch 
abſurd and ſelf-tormenting Fancies, we ſtand ſtupidly in- 
ſenſible of more exalted Pleaſures, than 1s in the Power 
of all their Wealth to purchaſe ; the Luſtre of the Hea- 
vens, the Verdure of the Earth, Woods, Waters, Plants, 
and Flowers, Nature in all her Variety of Charms, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf with all her Eloquence to every Senſe ; 
courting us to lengthen Life by innocent Enjoyments ; 
Enjoyments which ſhe freely offers to all, without Mo- 
ney, though above Price! 
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— irrumpit venæ pejoris in ævum ; 
Omne nefas : fugere pudor, verumq; fideſq; 
In quirum ſubiere locum fraudeſq; doliq; 
Inſidiæq; et vis et amor ſceleratus habendi. 


Ov. Met. 1. 
— Hard Steel ſucceeded then, 
And ſtubborn as the Metal were the Men: 
Truth, Modefly and Shame the World forſook ; 


Fraud, Awarice and Force their Places took. 
Dryden. 
Frem my own CHAMBERS. 

S O14, almoit two thouſand Years ago, took it 
A into his Head to divide the Duration of the 
World into four ſucceſſive Ages, diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Names of Gold, Silver, Braſs and Iron, the 
Learned ſcem to have taken his Poetical Flights for Goſ- 
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pel, and fondly preſume that the Age of Von has laſted 


ever ſince. | 

BUT, were we to leave the Fable at School, where 
we found it, and examine the Matter of Fact, 1 fanſy 
we ſhould ſoon diicover Reaſon to alter our Opinions, 
and conclude that 'Time has undergone as remarkable 
Changes ſince the Days of that Poet, as ever it had done 
before : Even he himſelf, had he had his Wits about 
nim, might have percciv'd that an Age of Flirt began to 
take Place from the firſt Diſputes a.out the Agrariæn 


Jaw ; that, almoit, all Senſe of Humanity was loft in 
the Civil Wars of Marius and Sy//a ; that before it was 


poſſible for Mens Hearts to ſoften again, the great Con- 
teſt between Pompey and Cz/ar broke out; which, with 
very little Intermiſſion, was continued down to the Death 


of Artbeny; and, however tender he might find the 
| Breaſt of '/u/:@, he had abundant Reaſon to be convinced 
that Auguſtus, her Father, was a true Son of D«ucalion 
and Pyrrha ; or, as Shakeſpear has it, a very Pebble, 


that neither 7: //y's irreſiſtable Oratory, nor his own in- 


chanting Numbers could mollity. 


NOBODY, I preſume, will venture to aſſert, that 
Mankind had leſs of the Parry in their Compoſition, 
during the Reigns of thoſe moit ſacred and excellent 
Princes, the Succeſſors of OFawius, down to Conftan- 
tine; or that, even then, the Chriſtian Religion had ta- 
ken away their Hearts of Stone, as the Scripture expreſſes 
it, and given them a Heart of Fleſh. Witneſs the long 
and bloody Wars between the Orthodox and Arians, and 


the innumerable Perſecutions and Maſſacres that attended 


Victory on either Side; witneſs the expenſive and de- 
ſtructive, though ridiculous, Expeditions to the H 
Land; and witneſs the aſtoniſhing Quarrels between the 
Emperors and Popes for the Right of Inveſtitures; in 
which ſo many Millions periſh'd, that the Church 


might be rich and great. 


BUT, this great Point carried, the dreadful Blade of 


Religion, for a while, was ſheath'd; and, as Monks 


gave the Law to Princes. tis no Wonder that the Times 


. wore a new Face, and from Adamant turn'd to Lead: 
Weight of Courſe they had, but 'twas like that of Sleep, 
which oppreſſes the whole Body, and renders every Pa- 


culty 
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culty uſeleſs. —— Then it was that Dulneſs was firſt dei: 
fied, and to be eminently ſtupid was the firſt Qualifica- 
tion for Preferment : 'The very Name of Wit was forgot, 
and, if by Accident, any little Spark gleam'd througt 
the ſubſtantial Darkneſs which ſurrounded it, as if by 
Inſtinct, 'twas treated as a common Enemy, and extin- 


guiſh'd without Mercy. In ſhort, during this whole 
inſipid Interval, an univerſal Numbneſs and Lethargy 
ſeem'd to have ſciz'd on all Mankind; the Prince ſlum- 
ber'd on the 'Throne, his Nobles ſnor'd at his Feet, the 
Herd never once dreamt of Day-Light, and the whole 
Load of Eccleſiaſtick Droſs was pour'd out upon them 


to preſs them down to the Centre, 


BUT at laſt, Boccace and others in Italy, and our own 
TVickliff and Chaucer, a little uneaſy with their Burthen, 
began to rouze firſt themſelves, and then their Country; 
to them ſucceeded John Hu/s, and Ferom of Prague; 
Eraſmus, Luther, Calvin, Father Paul, the great Ba- 
can, and ſeveral other brave and free Spirits, who puri- 
rited the Ages they lived in, improv'd them to a nobler 
Temper, ſeparated the Droſs, and brought every Particle 
to the Teſt of Truth and Common Senſe. 

SHOULD it be a{k'd then of what Metal or Conſi- 
ſtence we are at preſent, through the Benefit of their 
generous Labours ? To anſwer freely, of no one Metal 
purely and fimply, but of as many as Nebuchadnezzar 
dream't his Image was compos'd of; a very little Silver, 
leſs Gold ; mnch Iron, more Lead ; ſome Stone, and 


ſome Clay: But all gilded, all ſhining, like the Equeſt- 


rian Statue in Grofvenor-Square; the Golden Age itſelf 
had ſcarce a fairer Outſide, nor that af Flint leſs of 
Bowels within: In a Word, we are upon the Whole, 
no better than Pixchheck ; and, however ſpecious to the 
Eye, can abide no Teſt, nor boaſt ourſelves to have any 


intrinſick Value. 


TO make this appear yet plainer, and that, according 
to the Proverb, All is not Gold that glitters, there is not 
any one Virtue or Accompliſhment to be nam'd that we 
have not a Thouſand Pretenders to; and yet 'tis Odds if 
One in a Thouſand can make their Pretenſions good, — 
Go to the Courtier, he that ſolicits, or he that enjoys Pre- 
ferment, and he'll talk of Loyalty, and rail at Diſat- 

a 3 tection 
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ie&ion from Morning to Night, proteſt his whole Soul 

to be devoted to his Maſter's Intereſt, and that he would 

« ladly lay down his Life in his Defence: But convince 

im in the Middle of his Ardour that he is juſt diſgrac'd, 

that his Penſion is ſtopp'd, or that even his Enemy has 

got the Start of him in the Royal Favour, his Zeal will 

drop like a Peacock's Tail; nay, tis well if he does not 
inſtantly turn the Tables, complain that Merit is ſlighit- 

ed, and join with the Diſcontented to rail at the Times. 

On the other Hand, go to the Patriot, he that 

ſpeeches it loudeſt in Defence of Publick Spirit, in Ar- 

raignment of Corruption, and ſeems moſt tenderly con- 

cern'd for the Calamities of his Country; tell him he is 

wanted at Court, that a knotty Point has puzzled the 

whole Council, and that the S——n himſelf has referr'd 

the Deciſion to his Sentence without Appeal; tell him 

this, and fee if his Vanity will not get the better of his 

Virtue, if he does not order his Chariot immediately to 

the Door, and drive as faſt as Jebu to a Kingdom, to 

give his Opinion; not according to the Neceffity of the 

Caſe, but the Humour he is already reſolv'd to oblige, at 

the Expence of his own Honour, and the publick Good ! 

— Go to the Man who profeſſes himſelf moſt a Friend, 

or moſt a Lover; try him to the Quick; if he is con- 
ſtant in one Character, or diſintereſted in the other; if 

Demands upon his Fortune will not weary him, or Suc- 

ceſs with his Miſtreſs cloy him! Go to the Man of 

Trade, who ſwears by his Credit, and affects to found 

his Honeſty on his Conſcience ; go truſt him to make his 

own Bargain, and leave your own Intereſt wholly at his 
Mercy.—Go to your Attorney, and employ him againit 

a Man twice as rich as litigious, and as over-reaching as 
yourſelf ; let him into the Strength and Weakneſſes of 

your Cauſe, and treat him as if Knavery was inconſi- 
itent with his Profeſſion. — Go to the Bigot, I ſhould 

ſay Methodiſt, who would have you believe his Conwer- 
fation is in Heaven; who hurries from Mid-Change to 
go to Prayers; who leaves his Dinner and Company ab- 
ruptly, to go to Prayers; and who even diſturbs his Wife 
at Midnight —to go to Prayers. Go to the Salaman- 
der Coquet, who ſtands all Trials, to have it underſtood 
he is Sore all Temptation. Go to the * 
5 | | rude, 
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Prude, who plumes herſelf on her Virginity ; the notable 
Wife, who makes her Yoke Fellow a Martyr to her Vir- 
tue—The diſconſolate Widow, who ſurvives her Huſband 
only in Compallion to her Children. — In ſhort, go thro? 
the World, City, Town, or Country, Church, Court, 
Bar, and Exchange, is not Pinchbeck to be found every 


where ? In one Word, have not we Pinchbeck 
Players, Pinchbeck Orators, Pinchbeck Apoſtles, Pinch- 
beck Phyſicians, Pinchbeck Poets, Pinchbeck Politicians, 
Pinchbeck B s, and all but Pinchbeck K ? 
To be quite impartial, I don't know but what I myſelf 
am of the ſame Hypocritical Mixture, and caſt in pretty 
much the ſame Mould : Sometimes, I perceive, 1 want 
Colour, ſometimes Weight, always Purity ; often afraid 
of the Touch-Stone, but never of the Fire; as hoping by 
what I loſe in Quantity, I ſhall improve in Value: And 
having dealt thus freely with myſelf, I hope no one will 
be oFended, if, with Submiſſion to Ovid, I venture to 
call this the Pinchbeck Age. 


— 


The ORDERS of his Excellency R New, Ez; 
Governor General of the Diverſions at Bath. 


OME come here for Pleaſure, and others for Health, 
Some come here to ſquander, and ſome to get Wealth; 
Jo theſe all our Subjects here merrily meeting, 
We Governor N-—- do ſend out our Greeting. 
Whereas it to us has been fully made known, 
Some quere Folks preſume to have Wills of their own, 
And think when they come to ſuch Places as theſe, 
They've unlimited Licence to do as they pleaſe : 
Whence frequent Diſorders do daily ariſe, 
To prevent ſuch Abuſes whate'er in us lies, 
Ve publiſh theſe Rules, conſider'd at Leiſure, 
And expect due Obſervance ; for ſuch is our Pleaſure. 


When you firſt come to Bath, in whatever Condition, 
Whether ſick, or in Health, you muſt have a Phyſician ; 
As they'll equally take inordinate Fees, | 

You're at your own Liberty, chuſe whom you pleaſe ! 


The 
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The Doctor will find there is abſolute Need, 
That Friend Ferry Pierce muſt be ſent for to bleed; | 
Next ſome Drops or ſome Pills prepar'd with due Care) 
To prevent all Infection from Water or Air; 8 5 
Then drink at the Pump, or bathe without Fear. 

When you firſt ſally out, there are different Calls, 

At Hayes's, or Lovelace's, Money for Balls: | 

As nothing in this World is done withoat Bribe, 

Leake, Sinnot, or Morgan, expect you'll ſubſc.ibe : 
When this Part is over, then live at your Eaſe; 

Game, drink, or fornicate, juſt as you pleaſe : 


When your Money is ſpent, march off without Trouble, 


Secure, who comes next will be juſt the ſame Bubble. 


Fe. 


- 
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— primis in faucibus orci, 
Luctus, et ultrices poſuere cubilia curæ. 
Virg. An. 6. 
Juſt in the Gates, and in the Jaws of Hell, | 
Rewengeful Cares and ſullen Sorrows dwell. 
| Dryden, 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


f MONG all the Follies and Errors incident to 
| human Nature, which have occafionally been the 
Subject of your Lucubrations, there is one very 
peculiar and common Weakneſs in Mankind, which bas 


entirely ſlipp d your Obſervation : I believe you will 


agree to this Aſſertion, when I inform you that the 
Folly I mean, is that of People creating to themſelves an 
anxious Diſquietude of Mind, when their Uneaſi neſs and 
Chagrin are not founded on any rational Cauſe. 

HOW ridiculous ſoever it may ſeem, this Temper of 
wnneceſſary Diſquietude is frequently the unhappy Diſpo- 
ſition of Perſons, who not only lay a ſtrong Claim to 
Common Senſe, but to the elevated Endowments of the 
Mind, and a certain Superiotity in the Exerciſe of them. 
This extraordinary Claſs of Mankind are very property 
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diſtinguiſhed by the Characters of Self-Tormentors It 
would be happy for the World if this Characteriſtick did 
imply that they only occafion'd a Torment to themſelves ; 
for they are not only the Tormentors of themſelves, but 
an eternal Plague to every one who has any Baſineſs with 
or Dependance on them. It is an Obſervation made on 
Sorrow, that Grief, when it is zncon/iderate, vents itſelf 
by Speech; but when it is great indeed, it cannot find 
an Utterance: This ſame Maxim holds good in Relation 
to theſe People's Uneaſineſs of Mind; for as it is /uppo- 
/itious, they indulge it by giving themſelves an unbound- 
ed Liberty of Tongue, and perpetually railing and grum- 
bling for the moſt inconfiderate 'T rifles ; when, it they 
were oppreſſed with any Weight of real Misfortunes, 
for want of a proper ſerene Evenneſs of Temper, they 
would ſink in a ſullen Silence under their Burthen. Tho' 
this 1//-Humour always ariſes from a Splenetick Nature, 
vet it ſhews itſelf with great Variety, according to the 
Tempers and Diſpeſitions of the Perſons who encourage it. 
One Man chiefly confines it to his Demeſtick Affairs ; 
another to his pub/ic& Buſineſs in Life; but their More/c- 
net is equally excrcis'd on the molt frivolous Occaſions. 
Could theſe Se/f-Tyrants be but ſenſiblè how troubleſome 
and intolerable they are, they would, perhaps, apply 
themſelves to the correcting a Vice which is every Body's 
Torment ; for it cannot be call'd living, to ſpend our 
Lives with People who are continually ſnarling without 
the leaſt Injury or Provocation receiv'd. It is almoſt im- 
poſſible to conceive with what Pain I ſpent two or three 
Hours the other Afternoon in a Family, where I thought 
nothing but Geod-Nature and Harmony could exiſt, as I 
knew the Maſter of it was happy in his Fortune, in his 
Wife, and in his Children : But how was I alarm'd, 
when as ſoon as he had introduced me into the Parlour, 
he began with a peeviſh Moroſeneſs to find Fault about 
the laying of the Table-Cloth : The Servant anſwered, 
with'all the Obſequiouſneſs imaginable, that it ſhould be 
alter'd to his Mind, and went to change the Diſpoſition 
of it according to his Direction. This, it ſeems, was a 
provoking Inſult, and the poor Fellow was drove out of 
the Room with a Volley of Oaths for an in/o/ent, impu- 
dent Raſcal. Before 1 had recover'd my Surprize, my 


Friend, 
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Friend, with great Heat and Emotion of Temper, ad- 
dreſs'd himſelf to me in the bittereſt Complaints, that he 
was the moſt unfortunate Man breathing; for he could 
not get one Servant who had more Docility than a Stock 
or a Stone; that he was generally obliged to change once 
a Month, yet could not poſlibly get one to his Mind. 
This Fellow, adds he, goes Lo-morrow; he has liv'd 
with me but a Veel; and you ſec how inſupportably in- 
ſolent he is : Did you hear how pertly the Dog anſwer'd 


me? — Before I made a Reply, his Spouſe very oppor- 


tunely came in, and he was in a tolerable Temper, *till 
we ſat down to Dinner; but as ſoon as that was ſerv'd 
in, then began the diſmal Scene of finding Fault : One 
Dith was done too much, another too little ; one Plate 
flung this Way, another that ; nothing, he cry'd, was 
fit to be touch'd, and that he had brought home a Gentle- 
man to ſtarve him. Vain were all my Endeavours to 
pacify his Temper, by aſſuring him that I was very well 
ſatisfied with my Entertainment; in vain was all rhe 
Interpoſition of his Lady: What I ſaid, he attributed 
to my Good-Manners, and what ſhe ſaid only enraged 
his Choler ; for he immediately launch'd out into Invec- 
tives againſt the Occonomy of modern Wives, and how 
little Regard they took in the Management of their Fa- 
mily Affairs. Thus, in an uninterrupted Scene of Sar /- 
ing at his Wife and Serwants, condemning the Czokery of 
his Dinner, and making a thouſand unncefjery Apoloegies 
to ne, I had the Torment of fitting at Table with him 
an Hour and Half, and he the Torment of fretting him- 
ſelf almoſt into a Phrenzy, without the leaſt Occaſion. 
As ſoon as I could, I took my Leave, with a Reſolution 
never to eat another ſuch an uncomfortable Meal with 
him, and not without a hearty Pry for his Wie and 
Serwants, who I find every Day undergo the ſame Kind 
of Pennance. Nothing can be more mi/ſcrable than this 
Mon makes himſelf, unleſs the People who are obliged 
to Jive with him. | 

Mr. Cnackix is no leſs a Tormentor of bimſif and 
others, but exhibits his Spleen in a different Manner ; 
he puts not on an Air of frantick Paſſion, but ſerene 
Grawity ; he is eternally gloomy and diſcontented, and 
ſhocks every one with his Lacenick Moroſenoſs, as much 
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as he could with any violent Starts of Rage ; he finds 
not Fault with any particular Thing, therefore it is im- 
poſſible to ſooth his 'Temper by correcting that which 
might give him Offence ; he ſeems out of Humour with 
all Things, and all Pe: fans ; he would be thought an in- 
dependent Hater of all the Nord: and, in return, is by 
all the World equally deſpis d. 

THERE is another Claſs of 8. Jormentors, who 
pretend that all the Diſquietude they feel ariſes from the 
juſt Principles of Reaſon ; but when thote @rinciples are 
examin'd, they have nothing leis than Reaſon to ſupport 
them. Theſe Men affect a /uprrior Spirit, and a more 
elevated blunt Virtue than the reſt of Marking, and pine 
themſelves with the Reflection, that they are not born to 
a Fortune equal to their Merit ; they look on thoſe who 
are in ſome Degree of Life above them, either as Knawes 
or Fcolt, and condemn Fortune for her unjuſt and unequal 
Diſtribution of her Favours. Aacilente is of this 
Number of S:/f-Tormentors; he is grown melancholy 
with the repeated Reflections of his being but a 7riware 
Gentleman of a ſmall Fortune, when my Lord Empty, 
Sc. &c. Sc. have great Eftates, profitable and honour- 
able Employments, without the twentieth Share of his 
judgment and Abilities. He has a ſtrong Ambition to riſe 
in the World, but zor tures himſelf to Death at the Thought 
that it mult be by the leaſt Dependance on others: He has 
Friends in great Poſts ; but it an Application to them 1s 
hinted at, you hit the Cauſe that touches luis Brain, and 
he exclaims, with a deep Sigh, © How wretched is the 
State of that Man who muſt hve by fervile Depend- 
* ancy ! How juſt is Coavley's Precept? 


——_ Would I curſe the Man I hate, 
Attendance and Dependance be his Fate. 


* For then he forfeits his Freedom, and is an errant 
slave to every Whim, Paſſion, or Caprice of his Be- 
nefactors; he muſt flatter where he deſpiſes, and con- 
* demn where he approves: As for me, I have an inge- 
_ © nuous Roughneſs in my Nature, which will not ſuffer 
me to flatter a Foo! with a Title, or a Knawe with 
* Power, to become the mock Admirer of ſome rhyming 
« Fop 
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* Fop of Quality; and, for the Sake of a Meal, diſpenſe 
with Folly. Nor have I the Hcephant &cul of a Lever 
* Hunter, to ſerve to add to the Number of ſome Titled 
© Blockhead's Circle, and play over the little Tricks of 
his Dependants, who, from a Nod or Bow, or Cringe, 
or Frown, can vary every Feature with their Patron; 
« if he but ſmiles, they are ready with a Laugh ; but 
* ſhould ſome honeſt, downright, diſappointed Man, 
urge home his Merit or his Virtues, his Lordſhip 
* knits his Brow, and one proud haughty Frown runs 
through the whole: Or who, but of a mean Spirit, 
« would attend on a Man of Pleaſure, to engage his In- 
« tereſt ; for Ve has his Lewees too, and, if poilible, of 
© a worle Sort; for there one mult herd in with a Parcel 
of Eunuchs, Singers, Fiddlers, Players, Fockeys, and 
* Buffecns, who have the Poſſeſſion of his Heart, becauſe 
they bear the Similitude of his Manners.' With 
Reflections of this Kind his Thoughts give an eternal Tor- 
ment to him/e!f, and enjoying a Fortune which may 
keep him from any Dependancy, he becomes the worſt of 
Slaves, a Slawe to the moroſe Anxiety of his own Tem- 
r. 

I T is not that the Female Sex are exempt from this 
un happy Humour that I have not mention'd them; they 
have too many imaginary Cauſes tor Diſcontent, and from 
thence give Diſquietude to themfetwes and all thoſe about 
them: But I hope the Remedy which I ſhall propoſe for 
the S -Maleccutents of one Sex, will be equally applied 
by the other. What I propoſe is ſo far from being 
impracticable, that it is what all have, or at leaſt would 
be thought to have; Common Senſe and Common Com- 
plaiſance. Theſe, by becoming the Directors of our 
Thoughts and Actions, would curb the Moroſeneſs and 
Peeviſhneſs of our Tempers, and prevent our being litigi- 
ous for Trifles; they would make us content with every 
Fody ; or if not, ſo artfully to conceal our Reſentments, 
that No- body may perceive our 11l-humour, or ſuffer by 
it. In ſuch Behaviour there is an irreſiſtable Charm; 
it gains the Eſteem and Admiration of all we converſe 
with ; our Thoughts, as they flow from a Principle of 
Truth, convey a Satisfaction to ourſelves, and from our 


6Cn C:nten. ment ſprings that Good: Nature which forms 
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the mutual Affection of Huſband and Wife, the reciprocal 
Lowe and Duty between Parent and Child, and produces 
the 4ind Maſter, the fincere F iind, the gcod Neighbour, 
and the pious Chriſtian. 
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A Verfate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri. Hor. Ar. Poet. 
Examine «el, ye Writers, weigh with Care, 
Il hat ſuits your Genius, «what your Strength can bear. 
Francis. 
From my CHAMBERS. 


| HE Abſurdities in the Conduct of human Life 
are viſible enough to all who make the leaſtObſer- 


vation on the Manners of Mankind in general; 
but as evident as the Errors may be, few are either wil- 
ling or capable to give themſelves the Trouble to reflect 
from what Source they took their Riſe: Therefore na- 
thing more frequently happens, than to hear Perſons 
heavily cenſure the Conduct of others, while they them- 
ſelves are not without Foibles, which are in Reality 
founded on the ſame Cauſe. Irregularities in the Oeco- 
nomy of Living, Inconſiſtencies in Behaviour, or a Ri- 
diculouſneſs of Humour, are Subjects which Authors 
have often treated of, and expos'd the various Errors and 
Foibles of them with much judgment and great Plea- 
ſantry; but I do not remember that any Writer has 
attributed the general Follies of human Nature to any 
one general Cauſe, and by ſhewing Mankind from what 
Original they are deduced, give them an Opportunity 
to guard againſt them. I will not pretend to lay it Cown 
as a Maxim, the 'I'ruth of which cannot be controvert- 
ed; but I think I may venture to believe, that the Errors 
and Follies of human Nature chiefly arife from a Want 
of conſulting the Bent of our Nature, and a proper Exa- 
mination of what is moſt adapted to the Capacity of our 
Genius. The Motto prefix'd to this Paper is allowed to 
be the moſt juſt Rule in Criticiſm, and an excellent Ad- 


vice to Authors. 
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Conſult your Genius avell ; 
Think eehere it moſt may fail, or moſt excell. 


Nor can I think this Rule leſs juſt for the Conduct of 
Life than the Method of Writing ; but that the Advice 
is as excellent, when apply'd to the Generality of Man- 
kind, as when apply'd to the Practice of Poets or Hiſto- 
rians : For I am induced to think, that moit of the Miſ- 
taxes which People commit in their Conduct, are entirely 
ow1ng to their miſtaking of their own Talents, and a ri- 
diculous Ambition to appear in Scenes and Characters of 
Lite, for which their Nature and Genius could never in- 
tend them: Of this at leaſt I am certain, would all act 
more agreeable to their natural Genius, their Behaviour ll 1 
rig: not ſo frequently appear ſo inconſiſtent with Rea- 
on. | 

FEW there are but are endowed by Nature and Edu- 
cation with ſuch Faculties as might render them uſeful ll « 
and agreeable to Society, if they were properly imploy'd ; 
but by an unhappy Miſapplication of them, ſuch an Ab- t 
ſurdity muſt appear, as conſequently excites a Ridicule and 
Contempt, Moliere, the French Comick Poet, who 
was an excellent Judge of Mankind, has in one of his 
Plays given a ſtrong and pleaſing Inftance of the Folly 
Men commit, when they would appear in any Character 
which they are not equal to. It is with great Humour 
that he has drawn a weak Citizen mad with the ſimple 
Ambition of turning Gentleman ; for to poliſh that 
Plainneſs of Behaviour and Impoliteneſs of Speech, 
Which he contracted behind the Counter, he is careſs'd 
by Courtiers who borrow his Money, and ſurrounded 
with Maſters of Sciences and Languages, who are paid 
for diverting themſelves with his aukward Induſtry to 
become accompliſhed. The Poet may perhaps, in ſome 
of the Scenes, have drawn the Picture of the Ci 
larger than Life, to adapt it more properly to the Stage; 
yet, as the Character is founded originally on Truth, 
the more Abſurdities that are flung into it, ſerve to make 


the Folly of it more glaring, and at the ſame Time more 
inſtructive. | | 
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IT is not to the imaginary Invention of Authors 
alone that we owe the Deicriptions of Perſons, who be- 
come ridiculous from a wrong Application of their Ta- 
lents ; we have every Day fatal Examples of Citizens 
ruin'd by an Ambition of becoming Gentlemen, and 
though they may have no Dancing, Fencing or Singing 


Maſters attending them, yet are full as contemptible as 


Azlicre's Cit, by an affected Coſtlineſs in their Dreſs, 
or a luxurious Extravagance at their Tables. My Friend, 
Vall. Epicure, is one of this laſt 'Turn of 'Temper ; 
when in his Shop, or in his Counting-Houſe, no Man 
ſeems of a Genius better adapted to Trade; you ſee him 
in a ſhort Time tranſact a great deal of Buſineſs, and all 
of it with the greateſt Eaſe to himſelf, and Satisfaction to 
o:hers; his Punctuality to the minuteſt Affair prevents a 
Hurry, and by his regular Method with his Dealers, 
you would think that in every Scene of Life he muſt be 
a frugal and wiſe Man: But with all this prudential De- 
corum, Vill. is fooliſh enough to ſet a Value on him- 
ſelf, that he eats and drinks as well at his exun Tale as 
cer a Man of Quality of the Realm. Did he confine 
this Notion to himſelf, and a few private Friends, there 
would be no Occaſion to complain of the Elegance of his 
Tafte ; but he is ſo unfortunate, as to call in Men of 
Quality to be Judges of it; hence the Extravagance of 
his Table is not only inconſiſtent with his Character and 
Fortune, but he conſequenrly becomes the Dupe of all 
thoſe genteel Connoiſſeurs in good Eating, who chuſe to 
have an elegant Meal at the Expence only of commend- 
ing it. Had Vill Epicure an Ambition to ſhew his 
Judgment in thoſe Things only to wich his Character 
aud Genius led him, he might not indeed be reputed to 
have an clegant Taſte in Cookery, but then he would be 
eſteemed a prudent and wealthy Man: But if this Miſap- 
plication of his Talents ſhould turn into a fix'd Habit, I 
am afraid he will fulfill the Proverb, and be literally 
laid to have eat himſelf out of Houſe and Home. | 
NOTWITHSTANDING all the Remonſtrances tha 
can be made to him, Mr. Voudbee is mad to appear in a 
Scene of Life for which he is not in the leaſt proper: 
With a moderate genteel Eftate he is at preſent improving 
his Fortune in the Country, and bears the Character of 
having 
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having an admirable Genius for a Huſbandman, and 1 
Grazzer : But ſo profitable an Application of his Geniw 
will not content him he has reſolved on being a Se. 
naler; and as he knows how to improve our Land, ha 
a fttrong Opinion he can improve our Po/iticks ; and ha 
been heard lately to affirm, with much Vehemence, tha: 


there is a ſtrict Analogy between a Great Gragier and a 


Great Stateſman, for that he who knows how to ſend 


a Drove of Cattle fit for Sale to Std, has Talents tof 


have a proper Set of Perſons return'd for his Service at 


pp ****xX, I will not examine the Juſtice of this Com- 


Parifon, yet dare venture to affirm, if he perſiſts in be. 
ing a Candidate for the Senate, he will be ruin'd, eithe: 
by his Diſappointment or Succeſs, and by commencing 2 
very dull Politician, ſpoil an admirable experienced 
Farmer. - | 


BU T beſides theſe Errors in the Oeconomy of Life 
by miltaking their Talents, nothing is more frequent thai; 
for Perſons to run into inconſiſtent Foibles in their com4 


mon Behaviour. EvuGtx10 is a Gentleman of Learn 
ing, and from his Studies has attained ſuch Knowledge 
as can make his Converſation inſtructive and agreeable: 
On Topicks of Religion, or Natural or Moral Philo- 
ſophy, he has a Talent that is peculiarly engaging : li 
Hiſtory becomes the Subject, by his thorough Acquain- 
tance with antient as well as modern Writers, the Ob. 
ſervations which he makes ſhew his quick Senſe and 
found Judgment. There is one Thing he is far leſs happ) 
in; he has a very bad Tafte for Poetry; his Quotation: 
of it are ill- judg'd, and worſe repeated; yet ſuch an In. 
fatuation poſſeſſes him, that he not only flatters himfel! 
he is a good Judge of Poetry, but that he repeats it ſo 
well, that, to the Pity of his Friends, and Ridicule o 
Strangers, he is often tempted to repeat his own. Would 
Eugenio be but once convinced, that his Talents wer 
no Ways adapted to the Muſes, he would in all Comps 
nies be a moit agreeable Companion; but by perſeverin 
in that erroneous Foible, he gives more Pain than all hi 

other Qualities can atone for. | 
I T may be aſk'd, by what Rule Perſons ſhall be ad]: 
to forin a Judgment, when it is that they make a Milap- 
plication of their Talents, ſince they of AY - 
induce 
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nin duced by a Self-Flattery to think tbat which others 
Se. itcem an Abſurdity in Behaviour, is an agreeable Ac- 
hay ompliſhment. The Rule is very obvious, but it requires 
home Degree of Good Senſe to put it in Practice: Abſo- 
tia WHute Fools and Blockheads will obſtinately remain ſo; 
1d vut thoſe who have Common Senſe in every other Reſpect, 
endl xcept in the Foib/e which has touch'd their Heart, may, 
s toon a little Reflection, eaſily determine when their Genius 
e ai; miſapplied: For to judge whether our Behaviour and 
om. ¶MNlauners are abſurd or engaging, we necd only obſerve, 
be. what Kind of general Reception we meet with: Others 
ther can form a more juſt Opinion of our Faculties than our 
1s 8 ſelves ; therefore, if we obſerve any Coolneſs or Indif- 
cul ference from Strangers, at any Part of Behaviour in 
ME which we imagine ourſclves entertaining and agreeable x 
1 or, if in what we may think we excel, we receive pri- 
hall vate Hints from our Friends; we have miſtook our Ta- 
om lents ; we ought in Prudence to make ſuch Incidents an 
1188 ;2:-cd;ate Rule to correct our Foible. 5 
B UT inſtead of ſtudying Rules to correct the little 
Inconſiſtencies in the Conduct of Life, I wiſh all Men 
would practiſe ore Maxim only, which would prevent 
their running into the common Foible of miſtaking their 
Talents: It is this ; I would have Mankind have more 
Ambition to ſhew the World that they have a good Heart, 
and good Princifles, than a good Head and good Tafie : 
It is not given to all, to excel in Vit, or Humour, or 
Learning, or Politeneſs ; but it is in every one's Power 
to have Virtae and Honey: Without hee, all other 
Accompliſhments are vain; and with theſe, without any 
other Accompliſhments, every Perſon ſhall be honoured 
with the Lowe and Eſteem of Mankind in general. 


2 Vioehementer 
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Vehementer amor multitudinis movetur ipſa fama et | 


opinione. 


The Multitude is violent free by Report and Pre- 
Judice. | | 
To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eg; 
S I R, | 


their Evidence of Facts and Opinions, endeavour to con- 
vince you primarily that they are untainted with it, in 
order to beipeak your Attention in their Favour ; or, in 
other Words, to create that Prejudice in you, which they 
boaſt to be free from themſelves. 

NOW, there is no greater Symptom of Prejudice to be 


found, than a Man's declaring he has totally ſubdued it : 


"Tis fo deeply rooted in the human Conſtitution, from 
Nature, Education, Habit and Faſhion, that I verily be- 
heve no Art, Toi}, or Vigilance, can abſolutely get the 
Maſtery. It is ſo intimately blended with the Paſ- 
ſions, wears ſuch an Infinity of Diſguiſes, appears often 
ſo like Reaſon, nay Virtue itſelf, that tis hardly poſſible 
to diſcriminate one from the other ; of Courſe, may lie 
not only conceal'd, but may be induſtriouſſy cheriſh'd 
by that very Heart, which would be thought the greateſt 
Stranger to its Influence. 
T IS, nevertheleſs, of ſo perverſe a Diſpoſition, that 
| Wherever it has poſſeſſed the Gates, Truth can never find 
Entrance ; or, if admitted, it will be on Conſent, with- 
out Credentials or Examination; and on the {aid Terms, 
Falſhood or Error may ſafely preſume on the ſame Fa- 
vour : However firmly poſſeſſed then of the Mind, or 
faſt leagued with the Paſſions; however impracticable 
: it 


Cicero, | 


is fo univerſally difown'd ; all Men fee the ill 
Conſequence of it; and therefore moſt Men, in 


N O Malady is ſo univerſal as Prejudice, yet nothing || 
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it may be to expel it entirely, tis our Duty, nay our In- 


tereſt, to trace it thro' its whole Labyrinth of Subtlety; 
and, like Proteus, hunt it thro' all its Changes, till we 
have reduced it to its own proper Form. 

I don't know whether it can be ſaid to be born with 
us; but 'tis diſcoverable in our Inſtints, before we can 
be ſaid to have the Uſe of our Reaſon ; and, if it is not 
the ſame with Self-Love, its Features bear ſo near a Re- 
ſemblance to it, that they are hardly to be known aſunder. 
Our firſt Prejudices are in our own Favour, and we as 
naturally and neceſſarily prefer ourſelves, as we ſcek our 


| own Preſervation, or Pleaſure, prior to that of others: 


Thus, having learned to love ourſelves beſt, our next En- 
deavour is to find out that we deſerve it moſt: And here 
we play the Hypocrite even with ourſelves, and not only 
deſire to be eſteemed more conſiderable than our Neigh- 
bours, but perſuade our own Thoughts that this Pre- 


eminence is our Due: To this End, as 'tis ſhrewdly ob- 


ſerved, with one End of the Perſpective we magnify our 
Virtues, with the other diminiſh our Frailties and Vices, 
and juſt reverſe the Experiment, with the Vices and Vir- 
tues, of thoſe that are within Reach of the invidious 
Compariſon. 5 

T IS true, ſome there are who ſeem to think meanly 


of themſelves, and greatly of every Body elſe; but this 


is either thro' ſome natural Timidity of Temper, or elſe 
the Conſequence of their Situation in the World ;. born 
and bred to ſerve, brow-beat and inured to Indignities 
from their Cradle, and taught to reverence every acci- 
dental Superior as a Petty- God: Neither muſt we conclude 
from hence, that even theſe ſeeming Wretches have not a 


# ſccret Reſerve of Pride, which adjuſts all within, and 


beſtows that Self-Complacency we vainly imagine they 
have no Idea of. Vanity, though obnoxious to Ridicule, 
when apparent to the World, is, perhaps, as ſure a Guide 
to Happineſs, as Philoſophy herſelf ; and where one 
_ aſſiſt us, Providence has benignly ſubſtituted the 
Other. 

NEXT to theſe Inſtincts in our Behalf, our Families, 
Friends, Benefactors, and Admirers, put in for a Share; 
we even extend them to the Places of our Birth ; to the 
Principles of our Education, the Opinions we _ _= 
DIDCU, 
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Government, as ſhould center the Intereſt and Importance 


judge of what we don't comprehend, as tis to determine 
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bibed, the Cuſtoms of the Country where we were born; 
and, in ſhort, to every 'I'hing we have been uſed to love 
and admire : To attack any of theſe, is to wound us in 
the tendereſt Part ; we cannot bear it with Patience ; as 
we have enlarged our own Feelings as far as this whole 
Circle reaches. like the Spider in the Centre of her Web, 
we are alarmed at the firit Motion that ſhakes the remo- | 
teſt Line, and fly out to defend rhe weakeſt and ſtrongeſt 
Parts alike. 2-- i 
SOME of theſe laft-mention'd Prejudices the Politi- 
cians have laid the ſtrongeſt Hold of, and, inſtead of diſ- 
countenancing them, have applauded them as meritorious. 
Among theſe, the Principal are our Religion and Conſti— 
tution ; both of which, in almoit all Countries, are taught 
to be faultleſs and infallible. But this, perhaps, is 
far from giving any real Satisfaction to either; and tis not | 
impoſſible to prove, that the Narrownefles which have 
flowed from theſe Premiſſes, have been the Source of the 
greateſt Calamities that ever afflicted the Univerſe : Diſ- ! 
tinſtions of Man from Man, by Name and Opinion, ne-: 
ver fail to create Jealouſies and Animoſities ; and while I * 
French and Engliſh, Proteſtant and Catholic, are the 
Terms of Debate, human Nature is forgot; and thoſe | & 
who call themſelves Chri/iiars, practiſe what Lions and 
Foxes would difdain. 8 
AS Prejudice rarely admits Truth, Truth abſolutely x -* 
renounces all Fellowthip with Prejudice: If therefore | 
the genuine Intereſt of the World was the ſole View of Þ 
thoſe who pretend to the Direction of it, they would en- 
ter into a general Combination to make Men happy on 
the nobleſt Principles; would endeavour to reconcile 
Mankind, not divide in order to deſtroy it. But 
tis eaſier to take Advantage of Men's Foibles to circum- Þ 
vent them, than to form ſuch a comprehenſive Syſtem of 


of every Individual in that of the whole. 
T O proceed; Prejudice is to the Mind what falſe Me- 
diums of Sight are to the Body: "Tis as impoſſible to 


the Colour or Figure of an Object we don't perfectly ſee ; 
we may gueſs, indeed, at both; but the leaſt Miſtake in 


our Premiſſes, will render our Concluſions falſe and 1 
ſurd. 
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ſurd. To take Opinions or Characters on 'Fruſt, is to 
take the Shadow for the Subſtance, the Deſcription for 
the Reality; in Opinions this is aa Affront to ourſelves ; 
in Characters, it may be an Injury to others : Yet no- 
thing is more frequent than Miſtakes of this Kind ; and 
what is worſt of all, thoſe who have the leaſt Evidence, 
are, generally ſpeaking, the moſt dogmatical and preſu- 
ming; the moſt tenacious of their Aſſertions, the moſt 
impatient of Contradiction, and the moſt vain of makin 
Proſelytes. Authorities and Numbers help to keep 
Error in Countenance; but Truth and Impartiality have 
no Intereſt to ſerve but that of Mankind; and, if we 
will not open our Eyes to our own Advantage, they can 
lament our Unhappineſs, but not call upon God to punith 
our Perverſeneſs. 

IN Matters of Opinion then, and Matters of Fact, we 
ſhould be directed by our own Conceptions, as we truſt to 
our own Eyes, in keeping the Path, or admiring the Land- 
ſcape : I can never be perſuaded but that Providence has 
taken as much Care of the Mind as the Body, and enabled 
us to determine as exactly of Ideas as of Objects. But as 
we make theſe fatal Miſtakes in Doctrines, we are no leſs 
guilty even in Characters: In this one Particular I will 
venture to copy Mantaigne, and write from what I have 
experienced in myſelf. However zealouily I oppoſe Pre- 
zudice; however deſirous I am to get the better of it, to 


ly my Sorrow I declare, it till obliges me to be it's Vaſſal: 
of at my Friends, and thoſe whoſe Accompliſhments and 
n. Virtues I have been uſed to admire, I look through a 
Priſm ; every Thing they do, every Thing they ſay, has 


Ja Glory round it that dazzles my Judgment; or, at leaſt, 
Zut ſo gilds an Imperfection, that it carries with it its own 
Excuſe. On the other Hand, on thoſe whom I have, or 


yy” think I have no Reaſon to love or eſteem, I look through 
ace Miſt; all is dark and diſtaſteful; every Fault is aggra- 


vated, and hardly any Glimmering of Beauty appears to 
challenge my Approbation. — Nay, ſo very irregular 
and capricious are my Sentiments, during ſome Intervals,. 
that the very ſame Perſon wears a quite different Aſpect ; 
and the Portrait I ſhould draw of him at one Time, 
would not reſemble, in any one Feature, what I had per- 
ſuaded myſelf was his exact Similitude before. 
V-0-b. BY. — - . | If 
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I F then I may preſume, Sir, to judge of others by 
myſelf, our immediate Concerns mingle to intimately in 
all our Eſtimates of this Kind, that we ought hardly to 
give Credit to our own Evidence : I have heard a Man 
who affects great Gsavity, and would be thought little 
leſs than a ſecond Socrates, deſcribe his Friend one Day, 
as a Man of finiſh'd Underſtanding and exalted Morality, # 
and the next degrade him as a Creature beneath Contempt, 
without one Virtue or Accompliſhment. — Would you 
know the Reaſon of this Difference? He has dar'd to op- 
poſe his Dogma's, and has dropt ſome ſevere 'Things 
upon Affectation and Hypocriſy. 3 

I HAVE known others ſo bigotted to their Tenets, 
(not what they really did believe, but what they fanſied | 
they beliey'd) that, when drove out of every Subterfuge, 
and when ſtript of every Fallacy as bare as Adam found | 
himſelf when he firit ſinned, have yet obſtinately per- 
ſited in Contradictions, and blunder'd on in a Chain of 
wretched, low Prevarications, without Ingenuity to 
come over to the Truth, or Wit to palliate their Oppoſi- 
tion; ſacrificing their Honeſty to their Pride, and endu- 
ring the Shame of a Defeat without the Merit of compli- 
menting the Victor. 8 

Il REMEMBER to have read the Story of a Man, 
who, a conſiderable Way up the River, affected to have 
ſo good Eyes, as to fee (to the Admiration of his Com- 

any) what o'Clock it was by the Dial of St. Paul's; 
ves when they came within the Reach of vulgar Sight, 
A loud 


it appear'd the Hand was not on the Dial. 


Laugh enſued ; but this excellent Speculatiſt was not to, 
be diſconcerted ſo ; no, he vehemently inſiſted on the 
Fact, and added with an Oath, he had ſeen the Point ta -- 
ken off ſince. | s 2 
T O conclude : With Characters of this poſitive Turn, C 

a Man had better laugh than argue ; for tho' nothing is { 
harder than to make him a Proſelyte to Truth, nothing in 
is eaſier than to render him ridiculous: If then there's a m 
Man to be found, who not only wilfully perſiſts in his is 
own Prejudices, but importunately teazes others to adopt de 
them, let him be avoided as a Being of ſuch Malevolence, an 
as would propagate the Itch thro' a whole Pariſh, be. fta 
al 


cauſe he was tormented with it himſelf ; firſt giving 
| 7 
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him to underſtand for his effectual Mortificat ion, that, 
unleſs he doubted of his moſt confident Aflertions, he 
would not ſo frequently bring them on the Tapis ; and 
that, of Courſe, inſtead of aiming to convince others, 
his principal Buſineſs was to be juſtified to himtelf, 


5 1 am, 81 K, 
| Your moſt bumble Servant, 
n Caxpipus 
L | 
f Z WO * Malis 


Divulſus queremoniis 
Suprema citius ſolvet amor die. ä 
Hor. lib. 1. od. i 3. 


i- © Unbroken by Complaints or Strife, 

. Ev'n to the lateſt Hours of Life. Francis, 
ve . From my caun CHAMBERS. 
n- 


on, nor any Subject more frequently treated of in 
ö Writing, than the Happine/s and Cnbappineſs of 
to! Marriage. It is by all confeſs'd, that nothing can equal 
the! dhe Felicity of the Married State, when two Perſons 
ta -- mutually loving and belov'd, give and receive all the en- 
gaging Demonſtrations of a reciprocal Tenderneſs and 
Good-Nature ; nor is it, bn the contrary, by the moit 
ſtrenuous Advocates for Matrimony deny'd, that a Lite 
in Wedlock, where the Affections of the Soul are never 
mutual, is of all Miſeries the greateſt. Thus Marriage 
is generally conſider'd in its Extremes; and they who 
defend it, or inveigh againſt it, ſeem not to allow of 
any Medium: As for myſelf, though for many circum- 
itantial Reaſons, I continue a Batchelor, I am, and have 
always been of Opinion, 3 is no true Enjoy ment 
ä of 


33 F HERE is no Topic more common in Converſati- 


? 
| 
| 
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of Life without Marriage: And I think that the Miſe- 
Ties which are attributed to that State, ariſe chiefly from 
imaginary Cauſcs, or from the Want of a proper Regula- 
tian of the Paſſions : It is my Belief therefore, that 
thoſe Perſons, who, by being join'd to any particular 
Man or Woman, become ſo very miſerable, would not 
be much more happy was that Obligation diſſolv'd, and 
they had their free Choice to marry again. I am appre- 
henſive that this Suppoſition may ſeem ſomewhat abturd, 
yet I have not advanced 1t without ſome Kind of Autho- 
rity ; for many are the H7aws and V idea,, who, 
during their firit Marriage, vehemently exclaim'd againſt 
the Miſeries which attended it, yet have ſoon enter'd 
into a ſecond, in which they have not been the leaſt more 
ſenſible of Felicity. 

I WAS led into theſe Reflections, by muſing on an 
Argument which an % Batchelor urged this Evening in 


Converſation againſt Marriage in general. Thar trite Ob- 


ſervation, ſays he, that had one Prieft the Pexver and 
Privilege to unmarry, it <.ould be the beſt Bencfice in the 
Kingdom, is to me a rational Proof, that all Marriages 
are more or leſs unhappy 3 ner do 1 believe there are any 
fave Fools in the Nation, che have been coupled a Mee, 


but ewould with much Satisfaction and Gladns of Heart 


pay a Viſit to the Doctor. I then began to make ſome 
Obſervations on his Scheme; but he was ſo diverted 
with the Jeit of the Uncorupling Parſon, and of the Bene- 
ft he would be to Mankind, that as I could not be keard 
calmly, I refery'd the Subject for my own private Con- 


templation. It was hence that the Sentiments of the in- 


troductory Paragraph occurr'd to me; and as I was ſmi- 
ting at my old Batchelor's Unmarrying Preje&, I began 
whimſically to entertain myſelf with a wild Imagina- 
tion of what a Scene might be produced, and what the 
Conſequences of it would be, if my Friend's Scheme 
could in Reality be put in Practice. When the Thoughts 
are intenſely employed, and all the Faculties of the Soul 
confin'd to one Point, Fancy can preſent to our Eyes fuch 
ſtrong, imaginary Objects, as to have all the Force of 
Reality. By the Aid of this Ideal Goddeſs, I was, me- 
tought, convey'd into ſome Fields adjacent to a great 
Metropolis, from which great Numbers of Men. and 
| | Women, 
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Women, join'd together in Couples, ſeem'd to haſten. 
They all took one Route towards a Temple, which was 
erected in the Middle of a ſpacious Plain: Tho'ꝰ they all 
ſeem'd to be fetter'd together like Felons, and very un- 
caly at their Reſtraint, yet there appeared a viſible Joy 
in molt of their Countenances, and by the frequent eager 
Looks they caſt toward, the Temple, ſhew'd that the 
Object of their Wiſhes was center'd there. I could not 
contain my Curioſity, but enquir'd of a grave ſingle 
Gentleman the Meaning of ſuch a Proceſſion. I thought, 
Sir, (replies he) that you could not poſhbly be ignorant 
of fo remarkable an Occurrence, but was come as well 
* as me and others to make Remarks, and ſee the Iflue of 
it: Know then, as you have not been inform'd of it, 
that the Gods, weary'd with the Complaints of un- 
« reaſonable Mortals, have granted their Prayers, and 
. © have erected that Dome, in which a High Prieſt attends 
I * fix ſucceſhve Days to wxmarry whoever may come to 
E him: This is the laſt Day, and though the Multitude 
14s ſo very great, it does not exceed the Numbers of the 
* Days preceding. As you are alone, if you will accept 
of me for a Companion, I will perform the Office of 


aan Interpreter, and explain ſome Paſſages to you, which 
may be entertaining as well as inſtructive.“ I readily 


c ccepted his Propoſal, and he conducted me into the 
temple, and ſituated me in ſuch a convenient Place, 
that 4 could hear and fee all that paſted at the Altar, 
lere the High Prieſt attended. Ihe Temple was now 
near full, and the Ceremonies began as ſoon as the firſt 
Pair oftered themielves to have the Gordion Knot of Ma- 
1 = rzrimony unlooſed. The whole Form was ſhort and expreſ- 

= five; the Difolution of the Banes of Marriage were 
5 : publiſh'd; and as no one forbad the Divorce, by aſſigning 


- any Realon that they ſhould continue fill marry'd, the 
c i a | = 

„ Prieſt aſked, if they both aſſented to a Separation; and on 
11 their anſwering in the Affirmative, he turn'd the Face 
h oft the Men full North, and that of the Woman fult 
of C,; then crying, Port for ever, they both marched 
Sf off with their Divorce fully ratify'd. There, cries 
8 * my Companion, there 15 a notable Example of the 77. 
d * ci//:tude of the human Poſ/ions + That Pair which you 
_ * juit now ſaw divorced, marry'd two Years ago againſt 


C2 the 
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the Advice of their Parents for L:we alone: He, like a 
true Knight-Errant, ſcaled her Chamber-Window, car- 
« ried away his diſtreſſed Lady, and they were married 
© at an infamous Place, where ſuch Ceremonies are clan- 
d:tinely performed; after this they lived like two Tur 
tles, ever cooing, and fordling, and playing. 


* 


* Such a Huſband, /uch a Wife, 
* 'Zwwas Acme ond Septimiu'; Life.” 


What then, Sir, (reply'd I) could -occafion ſo mutual a 
Satisfaction in their being ſo ſoon ſeparated ? —— * You 
* ſhall ſoon ſee; but firft let me obſerve to you, that your 
very violent Lowers before Marriage ſeldom prave very 
happy in it; they, indeed, for ſome Time give an un- 
* bounded Looſe to their Pi; but as Matrimonial 
Love is founded on a more generous Syſtem than the 
mere Gratification of our Appetites, they find their 
Deſires pall, inſenſible of any other Enjoyment than 
that of Beauty; as that becomes familiar to them, they 
gradually fink into Indifference, which ſoon ends in a 
* thorough Hatred. The Foundation of ſuch Love at 
* frft, is in Truth nothing but ice, and the major Part 
of this Crowd of People, who come to be anmar:y'd, 
are immediatehy marry'd again to others; ſo that they 
hate Marriage only as Confinement to oze Perſer, and 
ſcem to covet a licentious Pc/ygany, ————You ſee that 
* Couple, 1o lately feparated, already provided for ; the 
fond Huſband goes yoader, Arm in Arm, with his 
* Witc's Chambermaid, while the fond Wife marches of 
on the other Side with a young Officer in the Army. 
The next Pair, which apply'd to have their 
Banes diiloived, gave me much Surprize ; they were two 
antient People, and as loaded with Infirmities as they 
were {tricken ia Years: But, notwithſtanding their being 
weak and decrepid, they hobbled up to the Prieft with 
an Alacrity which ſhew'd they put their beſt Foot fore- 


Molt. - What (cred I) can theſe Wretches mean to 


ſeel: a Diverce here, winch Death mult ſoon give them 
in their Ecds? « Here, ſays my Friend, you ſee that 
to the Depræwity of Human Natuze, Death only can 
put an End: This old Man and Woman are — for 

being 
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being the greateſt Matrimony Mongers in the Kingdom ; 
he is her ſiæth Huſband, and he his fexth Mie; they 
make up @ hundred and ſixty-ix Years between them; 
the Match was propos'd by their Neighbours for the 
Similitude of their Ages and Fortunes, and they were 
coupled together for a Joke ; they have therefore taken 
this Opportunity to regain their i'rcedom, and diſpoſe 
. © of themſelves more ſuitable to their juvenile Inclina- 
© tions.” =——— — | was ſo ſhock'd at this Account, that I 
was juſt going to forbid the Diſſolution of the Banes, but 
was prevented by a young Woman who joſtled thro* the 
Throng, and with an audible Voice repeated, / forbid 
the Divorce, I forbid the Diwvorce : This Accident rais'd 
our Attention, and I was anxious for the Conſequence of 
it. The young Damſel had now reach'd the Place of 
Ceremony, and inſiſted that no Diſſolution might be al- 
low'd ; for that the old Man was her Grandfather, and 
would not give her the Portion he had promis'd her, 
thereby preventing her Marriage to a young Man he had 
betroth'd her to; and the ſole Reaſon of it was, that if 
he could be diworced from his Dame, he would ſettle 
the Money deſign'd for her, as well as all the reſt of his 
Eſtate, on a young Minx, whom he had an Intention to 
mMarry.,——'T he old Man deny'd not the Charge, and 
the old Dame ſaid it was no lawful Objection ; but both 
urg'd for their Divorce, as they both came by mutual 
Conſent, and were both ready to give ſufficient Reaſons 
for their claiming it. As ſuch Reaſons were thought to 
be pretty extraordinary, the Prieſt enquir'd what they 
might be; they both unanimouſly inſiſted they were 
never laaufully and truly marry'd; therefore, as there had 
been a material Error in tbe Ceremony, the whole Mar- 
riage ought to be ſet aſide. On being aſk'd what that 
Defe&t might be, they both eagerly reply'd, that the 
Prieſt had omitted the neceſſary and material Form, 
where he ſhould have wiſhed them to encreaſe and multi- 
Fey. So unexpected a Plea rais'd a general Laugh, 
however, as they inſiſted on it, it was allow'd, on Con- 
dition the old Man ſhould pay his Grandaughter's Por- 
tion: He conſented ; the Gaffer and his Dame were 
turn'd North and South ; and the one went chuckli 

away with his ycurg Minx, and the other hobbled, 
C 4 ſmirking 
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ſmirking up to a young Country Lad, put a Bag of 
Money in his land, and trotted off with much Con- 
{olation. 

T © theſe ſucceeded another Couple, who having al 
ways maintain'd an exemplary Character for conjugal 
Prudence and Aſſection, drew on them the Eyes and Ad- 

miration of all. 

As ſoon as they approach'd the Altar, there appcar'd 
ſome Reluctance in the Woman; ſhe look'd on the Man 
with an Farneſtneſs which betray? d ſhe had too much 
Love to think of ſeparating herſelt from him. © Behold 

there, ſays my Interpreter, an Inſtance of Jealouſy ; 
that Woman is diſtractedly fond of her Huſband, yet 
+ jor ſome wnaſt Suſpicions that he is engaged in an 
Amour, ſhe has lately made his Life entirely uncaſy; 
for notwithſtanding ſhe has Prudence enough to conceal 
this violent Paſſion from the Obſervation of the World, 
* ſhe1s in private continually tormenting him with falſe 
* Accuſations: 5 his Procedure has occaſion'd a Coldneſs 
« on his Part, Which fill aggravates her Surmites: 
Mutual Pickerings have caus'd frequent Withes on both 
Sides, that there could be a Poſſibility of being unmar- 
« ried : Their Wiſhes are at laſt granted, and we ſhall 
now ſce in what Manner they will behave.” He had 
no ſooner ipoke, than the Prieſt was juſt beginning the 
Ceremonial ; they both ſeem'd diſſatisfy'd, and viewed 
one another, as if they repented of their Raſhneſs, yet 
were too obſtinate to make ſuch a Confeſſion: Ihey 
were no ſooner ſeparated according to the Form pre- 
ſcribed, but they met again at the lower End of the 
Temple, and after a little Converſation the Woman was 
hcard to repeat this Couplet with much Tenderneſs and 


Pailion : 


Such Oddities and Charms you have about you, 
1 cannot live nor with you,—ner without you. 


The Man kiſs'd her with much F ondneſs, and they with- 
drew together to have the Marriage Knot again tied, 
which in the H eight of Paſſion they had ſo often wiſh'd to 


have been diſſo lved. 
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I WAS reflecting on the Scene which had juſt paſs'd 
betore my Eyes, and obſerving to my Companion, that the 
Delire in married Perſons of dittolving the ſacred Knot, 
oftner aroſe from imaginary Cauſes, or irregular Paſ- 
ſions, than from any Admiration of a ſingle Life: At 
which LJiſtant ſome one knocking at my Chamber Door, 
the Temple vaniſh'd, and [ found in my Elbow 
Chair. 


Nihil homini amico 'ſt opportuno amicius. 
Plaut. Ef id. 


A Friend in Need is a Friend indeed. 
To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTAT OR. 


M.. STONECASTLE, 


VERY Body boaſts of Frienaſbip, but few know 
it; ſcarce any one but advances Maxims neceſſary 
to inculcate it, but ſcarce any one performs the 


Duty of it : They who commend it, honour themſelves ; 


and they who know it, too generally find in it their 
own Condemnation. The Praiſes which are conſtantly 
given to Friendſhip, and the Reſpects it receives from 
the moſt barbarous Nations, are irreproachable Teſtimo- 
nies of its Excellence; but the more excellent it is, tis 
fo ma the more neceſlary to be underſtood and truly 
Pra is d 

NOTHING is more prophan'd than the Name of 
Friendſhip : Men, who have an Inſenſibility to eſteem. 
Merit and Virtue, will call themſelves Friends, when 
they are only Aſſociates in Intereſt and Pleaſure; but 
true Amity muſt ariſe from a perfect Union of Hearts 
formed at firſt by Deſert and Goodneſs, and confirm'd by 
a Reſemblance of Manners ; every other Band makes 
but a mercenary Society. It is therefore a very groſs, 
4 though 
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though very common Error, to confound Friendihip 
with that kind of ordinary Intercourſe, which Alliances, 
Employments, Buſineſs, and the Conveniencies or Diver- 
10ns ot Lite, beget among Men. Common Exchange of 
Viſits, of Complunents, and Concernments for one ano- 
ther, cannot come under the Title of Friendſhip. Civil 
Society has introduced ſuch a mutual Correſpondence, 
and it can only be blam'd for its Extravagance when it is 
diftinguith'd by the Name of Friendthip, which is 
merely common Cemplaiſunce. The Bounds of common 


Complaiſance are far more extenſive than thoſe of Friend- 


ſnip; tor we may be eaſy of Acceſs, and receive the Vi- 
ſits of many with much Civility ; yet, if we would 
converie with real Friends only, we muſt be ſolicitous 
but for the Company of a few. a 
SEVERAL Philoſophers, who have made Friendſhip 
their Study, affirm, that it can only ſubſiſt between two 
Perſons, and that more would deftroy it; for they ſay, 
that between Friends the Union muft be ſo perfect, that 
the two Bodies mutt be animated by one Soul. They again 
argue againi a P/ura/ity in Friendſhip, from the Incon- 
fiftencies of Mens 'Tempers: A Man, ſay they, can 
{carce agree with himſelf long ; he hurries ſuddenly 
from an immoderate Joy to an immoderate Grief ; he 
contemns that at Night, which in the Morning he pur- 
ſued with Impatience : If then it requires a large Share 
of Wiſdom to make him not inconſtant to himſelf, how 
much more is neceſſary to bring him to an abſolute 
Agreement with another? If he can arrive at that, it 
is his Ne plus ultra; ſhould he think of advancing on, 


and making a more extenſive Union, it would become 


impoſſible, as the Paſſions, Whims and Motives of Men, 
have Springs too different for four or fore Perſons in the 
1 — 4 State, to move with an equal Pace to the ſame 

As plauſible as theſe Reaſons may ſeem, upon ſounding 
them, there is no great Matter in them: I do not dil- 
agree, that theFriendſhip is better founded, and leſs liable 
to Acciderts which are inſeparable from human Life, 
which is between zwo Friends, than that which extends 
to a greater Number; but yet I cannot hold it impoſſible 
to tend to more, Experience may oonfute _— 
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fub:le Reaſonings; and that ſhews us, that a Mo her 
loves five or fix Children at the ſame Time, and that the 
ſame Tenderneſs which fills her with Care to bring them 
up, does not hinder her from doing all that lies in her 
Power to preſerve her aged Father ; the Joy which ſhe 
has to fee the one grow ſtrong and thrive, does not render 
her inſenſible of the Grief the has to ſee the other grow 
weaker and weaker, and die. Though the very Being of 
Friendſhip conſiſts in the uniting of the Willi, yet it is 
not impoſlible to join more than two of them together ; 
'tis enough if we can find for them one common Centre, 
vw hither all their Motions may tend alike, and where 
they may meet and be unviſtinguiſh'd : This common 
Centre is Virtue; therefore, though ſeveral may purſue 
her by different Roads, yet as all are animated, excited, 
and led on ſingly by her, they may be ſaid to have but 
one Soul, which is the only Principle of their Aﬀec- 
tions and Deſires. If States and Families can aſſemble ſo. 
many Men in large Bodies, all prompted with one Reſo- 
lution to engage together for the ſame End ; and if Reaſon 
alone can have ſuch an Influence on People who meet by 
Chance, what Prevalence may not Reaſon have over thoſe 
who made Choice of it themſelves for the Love they bore 
to Virtue, It may be ſaid, that on my Principles all 
boncjt Meu are Friends, as Virtue is the Spring that 
moves them all: I own the Conſequence is exact in Rela- 
tion to Efteem ; for if all good Men were acquainted 
with one another, they would value one another, and un- 
doubtedly where the Knowledge is mutual, the Eſteem 
is the ſame : But though Eiteem is ſo much the Ground- 
work of Friendſhip, that it cannot ſubſiſt without it, 
yet it is alſo as true, that bare Eiteem will not beget 
Friendſhip. Eſteem is a Judgment which the Mind 
makes of Merit, which it is ſenſible of; Friendſbip is 
an Inclination of the Heart towards an Object which 
the Mind recommends to her as worthy of Eſteem, and. 
which the Heart itſelf finds a great Satisfaction in: It is 
not therefore ſufficient to have an Eſteem for a Perſon to 
become his Friend, though ſuch Eſteem ſhould grow up 
to Admiration ; you mult be engaged by ſome taking 
Thing in his Behaviour, which is more eaſy to feel than 
expreis ; or, you may admire a Man as long as you live, 
yet 
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yet you will neyer make him your Friend ; his Manners 
and Wit may gain your good Opinion, but it muſt be his 
Temper and Humour which will inſenſibly allure your 
Friendſhip. q ; ; 

BUT it may be enquir'd of what Uſe is Friendſhip, 
if it is not an Aſſociation for mutual Intereſt or Plea- 
ſure, by which are meant a mercenary Profit or a vi- 
cious Amuſement: 'The principal Fruit of Friendſhip, 
my Lord Bacon juſtly defines to be the Eaſe and Diſcharge 
of the Fulneſs and Swellings of the Heart, which Paſ- 
ſions of all Kinds occaſion : For as Diſeaſes of Stoppings 
and Suffocations are the moſt dangerous in the Body, fo 
they are not much otherwiſe in the Mind. You may 
take Sarza, adds he, to open the Liver, Steel to open 
the Sp/cen, Flower of Sulphur for the Lungs, and Ca- 
forcum for the Brain; but no Receipt openeth the Heart 
but a true Friend, to whom you may impart Griefs, 
Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Counſels,' and whatſo- 
ever lieth upon the Heart, to oppreſs it, in a Kind of 
civil Shrift or C:nfefſion. This Fruit of Friendſhip, 
Kings and mighty Potentates are obſerv'd to purchaſe at a 
high Rate, even at the Hazard of their own Safety and 
Greatneſs : For Princes, in Regard of the Diſtance of 
their Fortune from that of their Subjects and Servants, 
cannot gather the Fruit, except, to make ſome Perſons ca- 
pable of it, they raiſe ſome Perſons to be, as it were, 
Companions, and almoſt Equals to themſelves, which 

erally produce great Inconveniencies to the State, and 
Trouble to themſelves : Theſe Perſons are, in our mo- 
dern Languages, ſtyl'd Favourites, as if it were a Mat- 
ter of Grace and Conſervation : But the Roman Name 


attaineth the Time, Uſe and Cauſe thereof, naming them 


Participes Curarum, the Partakers of their Cares, for it 
is that which tyeth the Knot: And we ſee plainly, that 
this hath been'done not by weak and paſſionate Princes 
only, but by the wiſeſt and moſt politick that ever 
reign'd ; who have oftentimes join'd to themſelves ſome 
of their Servants, whom both themſelves have called 
Friends, and allow'd and commanded others likewiſe 
to call them in the ſame Manner, uſing the Word which 
is receiv d between private Men. W 
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B UI the Uſe of Friendſhip, which is faithful and im- 
artial Counſel, Men in a private Life enjoy in a far no- 
bas Degree than Stateſmen and Princes: Jo theſe latter 
Flattery is too often addrefied under the ſpecious Title of 
Friendſhip ; in a middle Rank of Life the Counſels of 
Friends are more affectionate and diſintereſted :. The 
Counſel which Friends ſhould communicate chielly, 
ſhould concern our Manners or our Bn/ine/s ; when it re- 
lates to the firſt, it is the beſt Preſervative to keep the 
Mind in Health ; for faithful Admonition is a Cordial to 
the Heart, when a Man's calling himſelf to a ſtrict Ac- 
count may prove a Medicine too piercing and corroſive. 


NET 28 855 RCCC 
eee 
—— Quandoq; bonus dormitat Homerus. 

h Hor. Art. Peet. 


: Honefi Homer ſometimes ſſumbers o'er his Muſe. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, | | 
Y O U gave us in two Papers a Kind of Viſion 
about unmarrying ; which has. introduced into 
Converſation a Diſpute, whether there can be 

ſuch a Thing as dreaming awake, which is the Syſtem 
that you lay down in two late Papers. Some averr'd, 
that all Authors had a diſcretionary Power of ſlumbering 
over their Standiſh, and pretending a Vifion in a grear 
Chair, at the Time they are broad awake. I will not 
venture to aſcertain whether there is a Poflibility of ha- 
ving the real Slumbers of a ſound Mind truly inſtructive, 
or whether it is the Juſtneſs of the Imagination in the 
Morning which creates inſtructive Reſemblances; yet E 
may ſay, that I believe there is a Poſſibility that Authors 
may write when they are a/zep, though I affirm not 
they write as well aſleep as aweke : But not confining 
my Sentiments to Authors only, I am of Opinion that 
very few Perſons, of what Sex ſoever, are in the 
| Be ny Height 
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Height of their Purſuit of Pleaſure or Buſineſs „ig 


awake. 


I F we have Regard to the beſt Criterion of Men's 
Actions, which is Experience, it will teach us that we 
have a Power of exerting every Faculty of the Mind in 
our Sleep. In this we ſpeak, talk, laugh, weep, and, 
indeed, feel the ſharpeſt Pains and moſt lively Pleaſures 
imaginable. Many alſo are ſaid to ſleep with their Eyes 


broad open; and though they ſee nothing during that In- 


terval of Time, are ſaid to ſee as much as many who 
claim to themſelves all the Powers of Opticks. It is alſo 


acknowledged, both by the Ancients and Moderns, that 


the Imaginations in our Sleep ariſe from our Conſtitution, 
our Temper of Mind, our Circumſtances in Life, or 
Buſineſs of the Day, which are what are vulgarly call'd 
our waking Thoughts and Actions; and there are ſome 
common Sentences in our common Language which give 
a Sanction to my Opinion. Though a Man is thoroughly 
awake, yet when any Thing 1s toid him of an unexpec- 
ted Happineſs, it is natural to call out Ii all a 
Dream — Indeed, Sir, it is a Dream to me. On the other 
Hand, fome who are ſarprized at an Accident, cry out, 
J never dreamt of ſuch a Thing, In the ſame Manner we 
put a Queſtion when we find a Perſon talks wildly, and 
aſk, Are you in a Dream; Are you awake ? 


THESE Arguments may ſeem too jocoſe, yet my 


Hypotheſis ſeems more coherent in the Conduct of 
Mankind, than if they were to be conſider'd as awake. 
Let any Perſon, entirely impartial in his Principles and 
ConduR, go into the moſt publick Places of Reſort, and 
J believe he will ſcarce find many Perſons who know 
what they ſay and what they do. As for my Part, 1 
never enter a Coffee-Houſe, but when I hear Diſcourſes 
of Politicks, I think there are ſo many People talking 
in their Dreams to one another. On the firſt Night of a 
new Play, I imagine I am ina Hurly-burly Dream; and 
the noiſy Conteſt, and noiſy Applauſe, are Inſtances 
of a — BE" Sound in the Ear, without Senſe or Connec- 
tion. I alſo obſerve others, on the firſt Repreſentation 
of new Performances, who fit profoundly unaffected, and 
ſeem to be in a deep L when a Sentence of the ut- 
moſt Importance and C ion is deliver'd, = 


MA X= Xia. . . 
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Mr. Spectater, ſhall we account for this, if we ima- 
gine the Spectators at the Theatres, and the Orators 
at the Coffee-Houſe, are in Reality awake. But beſides 
theſe Examples, it has been ſaid, that a Senator has 
harangu'd a ſolemn Aſſembly two Hours together, and 
never once difcover'd any viſible Token of his not being 
aſletp: Yet T muſt not forget, that half his Audience, 
who were very wakeful before, have ſunk into profound 
Slumbers, and feveral of them have been heard to ſnore 
with much Satisfaction. 

I AM no Politician, and if I was, you I know are 
not one; yet you may venture to let me ſay, that other 
People ſay that we have been al/ a/ſcep for ſome Time 
paſt: But if the Stateſman, or the ***, or the K*, or 
any one hath been aſleep when the Good of their Coun- 
try demands they ſhould be awake, I hope they will at 
lait ub their Eyes, and be vigilant for OId England. 


Jan, SIX, 


Tour humble Servant, 


Miso-Souxvs. 


P. S. You may chuſe whether you will put this Poſt- - 
ſcript in or not; but I muſt take the Liberty, Mr. 
SPECTATOR, to tell yon, that ſome of your Readers 
think you dre a little too much. Your Predeceſſor, in 
the long Vacation, claim'd Dalneſs by Deſign; but I 
humbly hope you will not lay Claim of Doaing by De- 
ſign, leſt you ſhould, as well as doze yourſelf, make 
all your Readers go to S/eep. N | 


M Y Correſpondent has advanced a Notion, which, 
however paradoxical it may ſeem, is ingenuous, and has 
Truth for its Bafis. Mankind, notwithftanding all that 
Hurry and Importance they put on, if every Action is 
canvaſs'd, can be ſaid in general to be but in a Dream. 
There are ſeveral young Fellows about St. Fames's and 
the Two 7. , who ſleep ont the beft and moſt va- 
luable Part of their Life, and ſeldom awake *till they 
come to the Noon of it, perhaps at the Evening of it : 
On the contrary, fome are vigilant enough, when _ 

rit 
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firſt appear in the World ; yet they begin to ſlumber 
in Manhood, and gradually fall into a profound Dream 


long before old Age: Some, indeed, take one long Nap 


from their Cradle to the Grave. | 
THERE 1s an Acquaintance of mine, of a humorous 
Turn of Temper, who affirms there is a Locality to 
Drowzineſs, and ſome Men ſleep in one Place who ſeem 
very alert in another: Nay, he carries it farther, and 
ſays ſome different Poſtures and Situations will either 
ive Hit and Knowledge, or Dulneſs and Inexferience. 
When I ſeem'd ſurpriz'd at this Particularity, he cry'd, 


You know Sir WILLIAu WoupBEE ; ſet him with 
a Standiſh and Pen and Ink before him at home in his 
own Study, and he is lively and awake; he will not 
ſlumber there. — But place him with Pen, Ink and 
Paper before him at the Council-Board, and he'll doze 
immediately What can be the Meaning, you aſk 
At home he writes Sonnets prettily; at the Board he 
knows nothing to write.“ 1 here are, indeed, another 
Kind of _—_— Courtiers, who, like other odd 
Dreamers, act as if they were not awake, when they 
are ſleeping that very prudential and political Sleep, call'd 
a Dog Sleep. | bogs, 2-2 

FROM theſe Reflections ſome of my Readers may 
want to know what it is to be awake: I hat they may 


4 - * 


not judge ſalſly of themſelves or Acquaintance, I will 


explain my Meaning. I ſhall obſerve then, that bodily 
Actions and Geſtures, and moſt of the Operations of the 
Mind, may be perform'd with much Vivacity by any Per- 
ſon in their Sleep; but in all the Activity (whether in 
Mind or Body) of a ſleeping Man, there is always ſome 


Incoherence or Abſurdity, which ſhews the Soul is not 


always attentive to all her own Performances. From 


hence it muſt be an undoubted Demonſtration of any 


Man's being really awake, that he thinks and acts not 
only uniformly, but agreeably to ſound Reaſon : Conſe- 
quently when any one ſuffers an Intermiſſian in the Ex- 
erciſe of his rational Faculties, it is the ſame Thing whe- 
ther it happens to him when he is in Bed, or when he is 
walking in the Streets, talking in Company, haranguing 
in the Senate, or writing a Book; whether the n 


Is this, Mr. SToxEcasTLE, fo very extraordinary ? | 
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neſs proceeds from a Fatigue of the Animal Spirits, or 
trom an innate Stupidity in the Underſtanding, it is all 
the ſame ; for he is (for the I ime) more or lets aſleep to 
all Intents and Purpoſes. 

I T is not very unnatural to ſuppoſe from this Manner 
of moral.zing on Mankind, that the greateſt Part of the 
Lives of Men are nothing but diſtemper'd Dreams, which 
will not bear Examination, much leſs a Relation of them; 
and I am afraid the Majority of the World cannot aver, 
that the whole Courle of their Conduct is conſiſtent, and 
that all their Actions tend to ſome direct commendable 
Purpoſe; if they do not, the kindeſt Apologies that can 
be made for them, is to ſay, whenever they commit an 
Indiſcretion, that they were, at that Inſtant, a little 
dic ar It is requiſite for every one to be awake as 
much as poſſible ; but ſo frail is human Nature, that I 
believe there is no one but ay, at ſome Time or other, 
be caught zapping. I have ſo little Vanity in regard to 
myſelf, that I conceive my Peaders ſometimes fanſy me 
in a deep Sleep, or at leaſt lumbering, when at the 
ſame Time I flatter myſelf that Jam broad awake: I may 
indeed often nod; but I will take this Opportunity to let 
them know, that for the future, whenever I pen a Lu- 
cubration, it ſhall be in a Morning, and that I will 
not even truſt myſelf in my Elbow Chair. This Decla- 
ration will be explain'd by the following Letter. | 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


S I X, | 

O U know what Horace ſays, on moving the 
| Paſſions of Grief, that if you would have others 
weep, you muſt firſt weep yourſelf. On the ſame Prin- 
Cple give me Leave to tell you, if you would have your 
Readers awake, you muſt be awake yourſelf. Pray, good 
Sir, let us have no more of your Dreams and Viſions; to 
prevent which, write your Spr&4tors faſting in a Morn- 
Ing, and upon a Joint-Stool inftead of an Elbow-Chair: 
This Advice may have a good Effect, though given in ſo 
homely a Manner. | 


Jam, Yours. 


Tantum 
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Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 
a Lucretius, 


Such Dex liſb Adts Religion cou'd perſuade. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; AUTHhoR of the 
| UN1ivEeERSAL SPECTATOR. 


. | 


T a Time when a ſurpriſing Enthuſia ſin has ſpread 
A itſelf through the Kingdom, I hope you will al- 

low me to ſay ſomething on that Subject, which 
will give a Proof to every rational Perſon, that an En- 
thuſiaſtic Zeal is an Abuſe of Reaſon and Religion. Eu- 
thufiaſm implies an uncommon Pretence to Re/ig:on and 
Sauctity, and even Divine Inſfiration itſelf; together 
with an evident Mixture of Madneſs, Infatuation, and 
Uncharitablene/s, After having given this Definition, I 
muſt obſerve, it is a very catching Evil, and ſpreads 
its Infection, with wonderful Celerity, through weak 
Minds, eſpecially among the inferior People, who 
are eager to lay hold of any Opportunity to diſtinguiſh 
themfelves by a particular Denomination, and become 
remarkable. This Deluſion of the Mind has another 
conſiderable Particularity ; which is, the molt - 
cus, as will as moſt ridiculcus Notions, will be received 
with the greateſt Veneration by a mad Set of Viſionaries. 
There was, for Example, a Sect of Ernthufiaſ', who 
calld themſelves 4damites, who laid it down that it 
was ablolutely neceſſary to become godly, to be raked, 
and to teſtify the Purity of their own Hear!s, took a 
Fancy to imitate the Iznocency of the State of our irt Pa- 
rents. Their Congregations were held in a warm private 


Room; they put off their Cloaths at the Door, and Men 


and Yemen and Pricft, fat promiſcuouſly on Benches with- 
out any the Je C:vering. Theſe Congregational Aſ- 
ſemblies were call'd Live Meetings ; they ſang particular 
Hymns of their own compoling ; and when their Dews- 


tions © 
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ions were ended, they put on their Cloaths again, 
and went to their Houſes in the Sirfulne/s of Worldly 
Garments. 

BUT to ſhew how far the Deluſions of a Man's 
Mind will carry himſelf and others in religions Phrenzy, 
and that there is no Remedy from Reaſon in ſuch a Caſe, 
I will give you an Hiſtorical Account of one William 
Hacket, who was a religious Enthufiaff, ard inſpired 
Mi/i-nary, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. From 
this Man's Life it will evidently appear, that a Perion 
who pretends to have the Spirit is above all Arguments; 
he feels it, and you muſt believe he does feel it : Not 
only ſo, you muſt alſo believe that you yourſelf feel it; 
and being blind to his Inſpiration, be convinced that y-u 
are inſpired too; to prove which, you muſt give the 
ſarae Kind of Evidence, which, though not rational, muſt 
be affirm'd as infallible. But without farther Preface, I 
ſhall give a Relation is ſanfiifed Mi/forary, which 
is taken from Monſ. Bayle's Narrative of him, 

WILLIAM HACKET became firſt remarkable on the 
following Occaſion : He was Servant to a Gentleman, 
who being affronted by a School-Maſter, this zealous Ser- 
vant, to revenge the Offence done him, bit off the 
School-Maſter's Næſe, and cat it up, that the other might 
not have it ſew'd on again. His next Exploit was mar- 
rying a wealthy Widow, and then ruming her by his 
Luxury and Extravagance: The Fellow had no Learning, 
but a great Memory ; this laſt enabled him to get by Heart 
a great many Sermons and Texts of Scripture, with 
which he us'd to make himſelf merry over his Liguer : 
He was a profcſs'd and extraordinary Lover of inc and 
omen, and alſo a Highwwayman. | TO 

WITH theſe Accompliſnments, who would imagine, 
that ſuch a Wretch would pretend to Divine Inspiration? 
Yet thus known, and thus infamous in common Life, he 
all on the ſudden claim'd a Divine Mi ton, and ſet him- 
ſelf up for a Prophet, foretelling the miſerable Tidings 
which were ſoon to come. — England, he cry'd, was for 
the Sins of the People deſtinꝰd to Deſtruction; Woe was 
talling on her Cities, and Miſery on their Inhabitants. 
ar, Peftilence, and Famine were to root the Us- 


righteous out of the Land; nay, they were to affault it 
together 
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together that very Year in which he foretold them. — 
I muſt not conceal, that the Man was ſo much a Prote/- 
tant, as to declare the Whore of Babylon would allo fall, 
and that there would be no more Popes. 

BUT neither the Predictions of this National Cala- 
mity, not the good News of the Downfall of Papacy, 


could ſecure his Prophetick Carcaſs from the Magiitrate's | 


Scourge ; for at Lincala he was publickly whipp'd for 
foreſeeing Things which never came to paſs, and giving 
no better Proof of the Iu- diuelling of the Spirit than his 
bare Aſfiertion. | 
HACKE! us'd to pray in the Streets and publick 
Places, and ſhew'd an uncommon Ferwency in thoſe Eja- 
culations, as well in his Motions aud Actions, as Expre/- 
font He claim'd an immediate Eyed from his Prayers, 
and preternatural Operations from Heawen, from his Ad- 
dreſs to it: Such Aſſurance had he in the Force of his 
Prayers, that he declar'd, that if all England pray d for 
Rain, and he himſelf againit it, there ſhould be % 
IVcatber.—T hou bat Power, ſays he to his Maker, and 
IJavc F. ith, andtherefore th. Thing. ſhall be douc. In theſe 
Prayers he us'd terrible Imprecations on himſelf and his 
Soul, and pretended that the Effect of them was certain. In 
a Diſpute with any one who oppoſed his Enthuſiaſtick 
Pbrenzy with Reaſon, he would offer this Condition : — J 
ſubmit iuſtantly to everlaſting Damnation, if 1 am not in 
the Right : Do you ſo too, and one of us fhall change his 
Religion, according to she miſerable or happy Succeſs , cur 
Imprecatien. | | | 
ON this Conduct Mr. Bay/e obſerves, that Ert/u- 
fieſm has Recourſe to the greateſt Abſurdities for its Sup» 
port: This is an Inſtance of it, for the Effect of the Ju- 
precation was to be the ſudden Death of one or the other, ſo 
neither of them could alter his Opinion: The dead Man 
could not do it, and the Survivor would nor, fince tie 
terrible Succeſs of his Opponent's Curſe would have given 
ſo authentick a Teſtimony to the Truth of his own Re- 
ligion : But it muſt not be expected that raving YVifionarics 
ſhould be free from Contradiction. 
_ HE deluded abundance of weak filly People by his 
Prezeirs and Inſpirati:n : He told them that he was ſent 
parucularly for their Redemption, and that for the Sins 
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of Men the Devil had afflicted and tempted him with ſe- 
vere Operations and Buffetings ; and that the Dæmons of 
Hell had for two Months together inflicted on his Body 
the very individual Pains of Hell, or within a ſmall 
Matter of them. | 

BY theſe Methods, and no ſtronger Arguments, he 
ſeduced tau Men of moderate Learnirg, and made them 
believe that he frequently converſed with God : His fre- 
quent and molt fervent Prayers, an exterior Appearance 
of great Sandity, and his Cuſtom of faſting every Sun- 
day, conduced to the Belief of theſe Things. 

THESE two Men became his ſtrenuous Diſciples, 
were admitted into a Kind of Brotherhtood, and had Titles 
conferred on them by their Brother Hacker, Edmund 
Coppinger was filed the Prophet of Mercy; and Henry 
Arthington, the Prophet of Judgment. Arthingten gave 
out, that they all had an extraordinary Miſien; and 
that, after F ESUS CHRIST, William Hacket was 


the next in Power: They afterwards went further; 


and equall'd Hacket to our S4/Y TOUR in all Things. 
He himſelf ſaid, — Father, I know thou 
kiveſt me equal to thyſelf His Diſciples would 
have perform'd a Ceremony of Un&#icn or Corcnaticn ; 
but he refus'd it, ſaying, I hawe been already anointed 
ty the HOLY G HOST in Heaven. At laſt they 
aſk'd him what he would command them to do, pro- 
miſing to obey him without Reſerve.— Ce, ſays he, pro- 
claim through all the Streits cf London, that FESUS 
CHRISY ts come to judge the World, and lodges at ſuch 
cn hin, and that Nobody can put him to Death. — They 
obe y'd their Prophet, and when by their Brawling they 
had drawn a dirty Croad about them, they mounted on 
an Eminence, and there preached up Villiam Hacket, 
foretelling, that all who refus'd Obedience to the King 
of Europe, ſhould kill one another, and that Queen ELI. 
J ABET H ſhould be dethroned. | 

WHEN they had executed this important Commiſ- 
ſion, they return'd to their Maſter, and as ſoon as they 
ſaw him, Arthington cry'd out before the People, Behold 
the King of the Earth. | | | 

BUT as this Fellow was a Rebel, as well as Enthu- 
/iafi, and threaten'd the Life of Quren ELIZABETH, he 
85 | was 
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vernment : He was taken up, try'd, convicted, and ſen- 
tenced to be hang'd, drawn and quarter'd : Dreadful are 


the Blaſphemies he utter d on that Occaſion : One of | 


them being at the End of a very devout Prayer of his, 
Mr. Bayle obſerves, That there is nothing /o extrawa- 
ant, but the Heart of Man is capable of it. In that 


rayer he calls himſelf the true "Zehovah, whom G 


had ſent; and deſires of God Almighty to ſhew ſome 
Miracle from the Clouds on theſe Unbelievers, and de- 
liver him from his Enemies, — But if nct, ſays he to the 
Omnipotent, I vill ſet your Heavens on Fire, and hawing 
Ad you from your I hrone, I ac ill The remaining 

art of the Threat is too horrid and execrable to be 
mentioned. 

WHEN the Executioner was going to do his Duty, 
Hacket turn'd round to him and ſaid— Aud deft thca, 
Beast, dare to hang Hacket thy King ? — After the Rope 
was tied about his Neck, he caſt up his Eyes to Heaven, 
and grinding his Teeth—1s this, ſays he, the Recompence 


thou giveſi me for makirg a King of Thee! But I come to 


be reren 


'd. 

TH U S madly blaſphemous he died, after having af- 
fected much Sanity in his Life, and Gravity on his 
Trial, a terrible Example to what Heights an Enthuj- 
aftick Phrenzy may carry Mankind, who once indulge 
themſelves in a falſe imaginary Notion of poſſeſſing an 
extraordinary In/tiration from Heaven, - 

AFTER having given this Relation of ſo wicked 
an Euthuſia ſi, I ſhall not deſcribe the Leaders of a modern 
Sect as a Parallel to him; yet I cannot but obſerve, 
that their young Prophet has often applied the Change 
of the Weather, and the ordinary Courſe of Nature to the 
Effects of his Prayers and Preaching. — From the whole 
I muſtobſerve, that all kind of Erthufiaſm brings Deſtruc- 
tion and Deformity on the two moſt beautiful and valuable 
Things in the World, Religion, and Human Under- 
ftanding : It loſes or confounds the Idea of God Almighty, 
by rendering him either -onfirouſly terrible or meanly 
familiar ; and makes the Worſhip of him equally unlike 
and inconſiſtent, by placing it either in painful Diſtor- 
tions of the Mind, or in a b/aſphemous Intimacy with 


him, 


was too dangerous not to be taken Notice of by the Go- 
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him, as if a miſerable Mortal was a Companion of the 


Omnipotent. 
Ar reaſonable Mind is, next to God, the greateſt Good 
of a human Creature; but in this Caſe it becomes uſeleſs 
and contemptible ; for its proper Office is ſupply'd by 
Spiritual Funcies and Chimerical Inſpiration : I herefore, 
in the Eye of an Er/huſia/t, a Man can never be a good 
Chriſtian till he ceaſes to be a rational Creature. Reli- 
gion and Reaſon are, and ought to be good Friends; but 
an Enthuſiaſtick Phrenzy is an Enemy to both: A mad 
Man may mean well, but a reaſonable Man acts better; 
and therefore the Afe#ion of the Heart ſhould follow the 
Convidtion of the Underſtanding. | 


1 am, S I X, 


Your well-meaning Correſpondeni, 
PHILANTHROPOS, 


DUTY 222 NERO DRY 


Ubi jam validis quaſſatum eſt viribus ævi 
Corpus, eſt obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus 
Claudicat injenium, delirant linguq; menſfq; 


| Lucret. 
ben Age prevails, 

And the quick Vigeur of each Member fails ; 

The Mind's Pow'rs too decreaſe and waſt apace ; 
Aud grave and rev'rend Folly takes the Place. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, £/q; 


S 17 R, 


HERE is no Saying among all our Proverbial 
| Expreflions more frequently quoted, than that of 
tk So many Men, ſo many Minds : That the Opi- 
nions of Mank ind are as numerous as Mankind itſelf, is 
an unconteſted Truth; it may not therefore be improper 
to make ſome Enquiry from whence this Yariety of 
_ Opinions ſhould ariſe. The Diverſity of Mens Minds is 
ſuch, that I cannot but think, with a late ingenious Au- 
thor, that our ſeveral Opinions are nothing but _ — 
ü | | eV 
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ſeveral Taftcs of different Minds, fram'd partly by our 
ſeveral Natures, partly by our different Educations and 


In/lructions, and partly by the various Encounters which 


we have met with in the Accidents of Lift, This I take 


to be the moſt rational Account, why the Sentiments of 
Mankind are of to various a Nature: But there have been 


many other Reaſons given, which, though they are not 
ſtrictly true, are ingenious and amuſing. Some modern 
Philoſophers have advanced, that the Su of Man has its 
_ Palate as well as the Body, and that Opinion is nothing 
but the GA or Reliſb of the Soul. There is nothing ab- 
ſurd in this Doctrine, had they not carry'd the Proof of 


it to too nice a Criterion ; for they have affirm'd, that 


there is ſo great a Correſpondence between the Su and 
Body, that thoſe who live on a different Diet, are generally 
obſerv'd to be of a different Opinion. I need not obſerve, 
that this appears more like a Medicinal Notion, than a 
Philoſophical Truth; yet the learned Dr. Harvey very 
gravely gives this Reaſon for it; becauſe, ſays he, a di/- 
ferent Diet ſends up different Steams to the Head, and, 
according to theſe Steam are Men's Opinions. To ex- 


amine this Hypotheſis, as a ſerious Account of the Va- 


riety of Men's Opinions, there might be a diverting 
Scene of Humour laid open ; and it might be ridiculouſly 
amuſing to aſcertain the various Tenets of Religion, and 
Maxims in Peliticks, to the Effects of a Dinner or Supper. 
Though ſuch a Differtation is 792 to my preſent De- 
ſign, the Hint of it may be of Uſe to you, as it may 
furniſh you with a Subject for ſome future Eſſay. — But 
to return — Beſides theſe Diet Philoſaphers, there is 
another Sect who aſcribe the Variety of Mens Minds to 
the Soul's Dependance on the Body; but they account for 
it by the good or bad Diſpoſition. of Organical Parts, 
which, they ſay, render the Soul either vigorous or in- 
dolent, either intelligent or ſtupid, in its ſeveral Opera- 
tions. By this Syſtem, whenever we perceive particular 


Defe&s in the Intellects of ſome Men, we muſt not ima- 


gine they proceed from any Deficiency of the Soul, but 
from the Relation or Co-exi/ſtence it has with the Boay 
— ill diſpos d to aſſiſt or inform it. One of theſe Philo- 
ſophers has illuſtrated his Notion by Examples which 


ar ' ' 
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are proper to quote. He who is carried in a Coach» 
« (as the Body is Vebiculum Anime, i. e. the Carriage of 
© the Soul) though he himſelf could go much faſter, 
mult yet receive ſuch Motion as that affords; and Wa- 
ter, which is convey'd through Pipes and Aguæducti, 
though its Courſe of itſelf would have been otherwiſe, 
muſt yet then be confin'd, and limited by the Poſture 
and Proportion of the Veſſels through which it paſſes : 
Hence, ſome Men are even by Nature and Complexion 
inclin'd to Virtue and Goodneſs; and others, by their 
Make and corporal Contexture, are determin'd to Acti- 
ons of Vice.” Such an Account of the Difference of 
the Opinions of Mankind is as liable to as humorous 
Objections as the former; yet for this ſome have quoted 
the Authority of the Antients, who maintained that ex- 
ternal Beauty was an undoubted Token of internal Beau- 
ty, and, vice verſa, the Deformity of the Body was a true 
Index of a deformed Mind. The Epigrammatical Poets 
are introduced with great Authority to verify their Max- 
im. One of them ſays of a Perſon, who had the Misfor- 
tune to have one Foot ſhorter than the other, 


A «a «a KK a 6a a aa 


Clauda tibi mens eſt, ut pes, natura notaſque 
Exterior certas interioris oris habet. 


Lame is your Senſe, as is your Foot, ave find : 
Hence Nature marks the Lameneſs of your Mind. 


MartiaPs fifty- fourth Epigram, of the 12th Book, has 
the ſame Ki of | Feng | 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine leſus, 
Rem magnam præſtas, zoile, ſi bonus es. 


Which, though it has been before tranſlated, give me 
Leave thus to Engliſh : | 


Red. hair black-mouth'd, wwith Port Foot and urs Sight; 
You are a Wonder if your Heart is right. 


Pythagoras is alſo brought in, who, it ſeems, was ſo bi- 
go tted to this Opinion, that he would never admit into 
his School any that had the leaſt natural Blemiſh or De- 
Vor. IV. D formity ; 
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formity ; and hence the common Obſervation was made; 
Cave tibi ab tts, gurs natura /ignavit. Mark well thoſe 
whom Nature has mark'd. | 

I AM apt to think that our modern m”_ Fellows 
and Ladies would be all Diſciples to any Profeſſor, who 
would maintain ſuch a Kind of Philoſophy ; but unhap- 
pily for this Doctrine, there are too many Exceptions 
to this Rule to make it general. As I have quoted the 
Antients on the one Side, 1 ſhall on the other. Galla 
Was a Prince of ſo unhappy a Form, that it was ſaid of 
him —Jngenium Galbæ male habitat The Wit of 
Calba has but a bad Receptacle. The ſame was ob- 
ſerv'd of Ageſilaus; and Seneca obſerves, © That a great 
Man may come out of a Cottage, and a great and 
beautiful Mind from a mean and deform'd Body.“ 

SUCH a Correſpondency with the Body and Soul, 
which depends on external Beauty and Deformity, is too 
chimerical to be argued on; yet another ſuch Kind of 
Correſpondence ſeems to have more Weight, not only as 
it may be advanced why one Man thinks different fran 
another, but as it is an Account why one Man may often 
differ from himſelf. The Correſpondence of S:u/ and 
Beay T mean, is, that they participate of the AﬀeRtions 
of one another; for if the Body is ſick or affected, the 
Soul is alter'd in its Operations: This is ſo known a 
Truth, that every one mult have experienced it: On the 
contrary,” if the Scul is oppreſs d with Grief, or elated 
with Joy, the Body is more ſluggiſh or alert, more ca- 
pable or incapable, to perform the Duties and Functions 
which are requir'd of it. From this Cauſe it was that 
the Sophiſters of old were us'd to purge themſelves with 
Hellebore when they had a Mind to diſpute beſt : And 
a great Poet among the Moderns, that Mafter of Poe- 
try, Mr. Dryden, ſays, that our Minds are perpetually 
wrought on by the Temperament of the Bodies, which, 
ſays he, makes me ſuſpect they are nearer allied than our 
Phileſephers, or School Divines, will allow them to be. 
It was from this favourite Maxim of Dryden that the 
Duke of Buckingham, in his Rehearſal, took Occaſion to 
ridicule him, and make him ſay, that he always eat ca d 
Prunes before he wrote any Thing of any Conſequence : 
But notwithſtanding the Joke, Montaigne was of — 

| ſame 


» 
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ſme Opinion? who obſerv'd, that when the Body was out 
of Order, its Companion was ſeldom at Eaſe ; and that 
an ill Dream, or cloudy Day, has Power to change this 
wretched Creature, who is ſo proud of a regſonable Senl, 
and make him think To-day what he never thought Ye- 
ſterday. ——] will ſtrengthen Mentaigne's familiar Man- 
ner with the Sentiments of a Divine of our own Nation, 
who ſays, Our Imagination alters as our Blood and 
« Spirits are alter'd ; and therefore, as Dreams are Fan- 
« cies of thoſe that ſleep, ſo Fancies are but Dreams of 
Men awake; and theſe Fancies by Day, as thoſe 
Dreams by Night, will vary and change with the 
Weather, and preſent Temper of the Body. This 
Opinion is in a great Meaſure true; but I would not 
from hence infer, that a Man could not exert his rational 
Faculties except in l Health, or the Sun fore bright, 
and thence make the Mind of Man to rife and fall with 
the Weather, like Mercury in a Barometer. 

THERE are another Set of Philo/ophers who ſay, 
that this Diverſity of Opinion proceeds from the different 
Temperature of the Air, and that different Climates 
produce different Tempers and Aﬀections : This, indecd, 
ſeems highly probable, when we conſider the various In- 
habitants of different Regions ; but when this Proof is 
brought to account for the various Tempers of Perſons 
dwelling in the ſame City, I am afraid it will ſeem too 
abſurd, at leaſt too refin'd a Notion : Yet Plutarch tells 
us, that thoſe of the higher Part of the City of Aber 
were of a quite contrary Humour to thoſe who dwelt 
about the Piræum: After all, I think my Lord Bacon 
has given the juſteſt Reaſon for the Variety of Mens Opi- 
nions, Where he ſays, We take up our Opinions ſuitable 
rather to the Analogy of ourſelves than that wow Uni- 
verſe. How unreaſonable, therefore, is it for any one 
to be poſitive and dogmatical in his Opinion, and to 
make their private Sentiments the Standard of infallible 
Truth; for Sir John Denham obſerves ; 


Throngh Scas of Knowledge we our Courſe advance, 
Diſcev ring ſtill new; Worlds of Tgnorance ; 
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And theſe Diſcou'rics make us all confe /s, 
That Sublunary Science 7s but gueſs : 
Matters of Fact to Ilan are only knoxwn, 
And what ſeems more, is meer Opinion. 


L.M.X. 


| Cur neſcire pudens prave quam diſcere malo ? 
Hor. Art. Poet. 


What ſenſeleſs Baſofulneſs is mine 
Inſtruction to diſdain, 

And fearing Ignorance to own, 
In Ignorance remain 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


„ . 


HOUGH Ernewledge is the greateſt Endowment 
: of the Mind, yet it muſt be enrich'd with ſome 
other Acquiſitions beſides the Treaſures of our 
Conceptions. It is an Obſervation of a very wiſe Man, 
that he abo relies too much on himſelf is in Danger of 
having a Fool to his Maſter. There are but two Ways of 
knowing, either as it conſiſts in Theory, or as it become: 
practicable or demonſirative: For the Theory of Know- 
ledge we muſt generally have a Recourſe to Books as 
Fountains of Science, ſince in moſt Ages of the World 
Men have pour'd into them the moſt conſiderable Part of 
their Thoughts: Our Journies toward Knowledge are 
wiſely begun there, but we muſt take Care that we do 
not dwell where we are but to travel and paſs; they 
are good Aſſiſtants and Guides if not follow'd too far; 
they may ſometimes cloud and amaze our Underſtanding, 
inſtead of clearing and enlightening it. My Lord Bacon 


excellently obſerves, that ſome Books ſhould be _ 
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only, while we ſhould digeſt others; there being in - 
Books, as we ſee in Fields and Gardens, ſome Parts Rub- 
bage and Weeds, others that produce Corn and Flowers. 
o make Quotations from Books a Proof of our Know- 
ledge, betrays too much Pedantry and Want of our-own 
Abilities to think ; and we ought to remember, that as 
other Men thought before they wrote, ſo ſhould we uſe 
the ſame Freedom to inſtru ourſelves, ſince Learning 
at firſt could be no more than the beſt Way of Thinking : 
Beſides, how many are there who would be glad to ex- 
change their acquir'd Parts by Study for the natural 
Quickneſs of Thought which others enjoy. By reading 
we certainly may make great Improvements to our Un- 
derſtanding, but then we muſt peruſe them with a Genius 
equal to what we read; ſo that in converſing with 
Books, we are but made more acquainted with ourſelves 
by the Aſſiſtance of others. 

IN demonſtrative Science, Authors have not been ſo 
intricate and voluminous, and are therefore more directl 
to be embraced ; tne fiſteen Books of Euclid, from the 
very firſt Propoſition to the laſt, are as if the Whole 
were but one Demonſtration ; from whence this Kind of 
Learning may claim our higheſt Eſteem, becauſe it con- 
ſiſts not in Opinion or Controverſy, but undoubted 
Truth and plain Demonſtration. Next to this demon- 
ſtrative Knowledge, there is nothing more uſeful than 
Hiſtory, as it teaches the Experience and Practice of 
Men. It is a ſhort, but full and noble Commendation 
that Cicero gives of it, when he calls it Teftis Temporum, 
Vitæ Memoria, the Witneſs of Jimes, and the Memory 
of Life. There is another Sort of Knowledge as uſeful 
as any, which is attain'd without the Aid of Books, and 
that 1s Experience. 'The Obſervations which Men form 
on the Conduct of one another, are neceſſary for the 
Conduct of our Lives; theſe Obſervations procure very 
neceſſary and ſenſible Advantages, while all we gain by 
reading is to give us ſome polite Furniture or Varniſh, 
the better to ſet off the Endowments of Nature. A very 
learned Man was uſed to ſay, that every one brought 
three Parts of his Knowledge into the World, and the 
Advantages of Study was but a Fourth added to the 
other three: And if it is conſider'd how much farther 
1 Men 
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Men proceed in many Employments of their Under- 
ſtanding on the mere Account of good natural Parts, in 
reſpect to what Books enable Men to do, it will not be 
thought ſtrange to ſee Men of 1:.btle Apprehenſions pre- 
fuming on their Abilities, without taking Pains to im- 
prove them by reading. In ſhort, Books are like Phy- 
ficx, they may clear and refine ſome Groſſneſs of Na- 
ture ; as, on the other Side, they cloy and nauſeate the 
Underſtanding, if ufed as its Food. A curſory Know- 
ledge, though it be not exact enough for the Schools, is 
more plraſant, and perhaps more uſeful, than to over- 
barthen the Brain with Books; I mean, that ſuch a 
Kind of Learning is bet, which makes a Man know 
how to make the beſt Ute of his acquir'd and natural 
Parts together, Which, when well join'd, cannot but 
render him agreeably accompliſii'd. | 
SINCE Learning or Knowledge in Books is not of 
itſeif to bencßcial to Mankind as ſome would pretend, 
how vain are thoſe who make it the Standard of Happi- 
neſs or Wi:Som, by drawing this faite Concluſion, tnat 
no Man can be either happy or wiſe without it; tho? 
the Scripture tells us, that he who encreaſeth in Know- 
ledge, encreaſeth in Sorrow; and daily Experience 
ſhews us, that Folly and Learning do often cohabit in 
the fame Perion, The ingenious Mantaigne, enquiring 
into the Reaſon why Men of Learning generally feem 
more uncouth in their Converſation, and more unfit 
for Bufineis than other Men, ſays, I cannot conceive 
the true Cauſe thereof, unleſs it be, that as Plants are 
choak'd by over-much Moiſture, and Lamps are ſtifled 
with too much Oil, ſo are the Actions of the Mind 
overwhelm'd by too great Abundance of Matter and 
Study; and in a Diverſity of Things, as in a Mitt, 
the Mind is apt to loſe itſelf. Thus Learning is fo 
far from abſolutely giving Wiſdom, that, unleſs it is 
rightly manag'd, it hinders us in the Purſuit of it: If 
we want the Sibi Sapere, to be Wile to ourſelves, all 
Book-K nowledge is but Impertinence, and a gawdy 
Kind of Ignorance. | | 
AFTER all, Mr. Srenecaſile, you may imagine by 
this irregular Kind of Efiay on Reading and Knowledge, 
that I am one of that Set of Modern Philoſophers, who 
lay 
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ſay that Learning is more of ill Conſequence to Man- 
kind than of any Benefit: J aſſure you 1 have too great 
Eſteem for Learning and learned Men to maintain ſuch, 
a Maxim: I would only obſerve, rhat when Men read 
at the ſame Time without employing all their Faculties 
of thinking, they are no bctter than idly dozing over a 
Book, and they may be ſaid to fleep with their Eyes 
open. Thus then, Thinking is fo abſolutely neceſſary, 
that Reading ſignifies little or nothing without it: But 
Thinking may do without Reading, as appears by the 
firſt Inventors of Arts and Sciences, who were fain to 
think out their Way to the Receiles of Truth; but the 
other can never do without this. By reading without 
thinking, a Man's Brain may become a rich Common- 
Place, but ſo filled with other Mens Notions, that there 
is no Room for his own Faculties to diſplay themſelves. 
But whatever can be faid againſt Learning, thus much 
at leaſt muſt be acknowledg'd in its Favour, that when 
Learning meets with an ingenious Temper, and is join'd 
to a Pregnancy of Mind, it is then of excellent Uſe and 
Advantage ; for there is no Man but will fpeak the 
better when he knows what others have faid on the Sub- 
jet : And ſometimes the Conſciouſneſs of his 7:2var# 
Knewlcdgry gives a graceful Confidence to his outward 
Behaviour: Bat, on the other Hand, when Learning 
happens to be in the Poſſeſſion of a Fool, it is a mere 
Trifle; and, like Dr. Donne's Sun Dial in the Grade, of 
no Manner of Uſe or Significaney. 
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Miſera ambitione laberat. 
Her. Lib. 1. Sat. 4. 


The Wretch is ambitious. 
From my CHAMBERS. 


F all the Paſſions incident to Human Nature, J 
() take none to be ſo general as that of Ambition: 

But tho' it ſeems a univerſal Paiſion, yet various 
are the Arts and Methods which are requir'd for its Gra- 
ticatcion. As an this Paper I ſhall coniider ſome of the 
Effects which this Paſſion has on the Minds of different 
 Feople, I ſhall not enter into a Philoſophical Diſcourſe, 
but illuſtrate the Maxims I ſhall advance, rather by Ex- 
amples than Arguments, 

AMBITION, or a Deſire of Excel/ency and Ri/rng 
above others, is natural to all who would be eſteem'd 
above others, and therefore in Proportion to that Deſire 
is the Ambition of him that has it. When this longing 
after Pre-eminence actuates upon Men who are employ'd, 
or have been employ'd, in conducting Affairs of State, 
or commanding Armies, it may properly be diſtinguiſh'd 
to be of the fragical Kind; but when the Objects of 
Ambition and Pride are only the common Views of pri- 
vate Life, they became farcical, and inſtead of raiſing 
Horror are diverting. Of the political Kind I have 
nothing to ſay; it is more agrecable to my Temper, as 
well as Defign of my Paper, to ſpeak of Ambition and 
Pride in ſuch a Manner, that may be as well inſtructive 
to my Readers as amofing. 

WHATEVER is the predominant Paſſion of the 
Mind, engroſſes all its Faculties, and every Thing is neg- 
lected to indulge it: Thus, if it ſhould be the Ambition 
of a young Gentleman or young Lady to commence a 
finiſh d Petit Maitre, or modern Belle, Dreſs, Finery, 
Falls, Operas, with a long Etcetera, are their w7 
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Studies, while good Senſe and Underſtanding are totally 
neglected and undervalued: All their Thoughts, their 
Time and Money, are employ'd to adorn the Body, 
while their Mind ſinks into Depravity inſtead of receiv- 
ing any Embelliſnment: And hence perhaps it is that 
there is ſcarce a Bea but is a Blockhead, or a Belle who 
has common Senſe. 

MEN, who live abſtracted from what is call'd the 
Gaiety of Life, may ſmile at the ridiculous Ambition of 
theſe Characters; they deſerve Contempt; yet, what if 
Characters directly contraſted to them ſhould be drawn, 
would they not be equally liable to juſt Cenſure? Is the 
Beau merely addicted to Dreſs, a ſtranger Creature to the 
judicious Part of Mankind, than a Man merely addicted 
to Speculation ? Both are equally ignorant of the juſt 
Rules of Life ; and the Ambition of him who would be 
a wife Man by Speculation, is equally ridiculous to him 
who would affect to know the World by making a fooliſh 
Figure in it. People of- right Judgment will conclude 
the ſpeculative, wiſe Man's Pride, is as contemptible, 
as that of the practical Knowledge of the Man of the 
Town. | 

I IMAGINE the moſt extravagant Fancies and Ac-. 
tions, if they were traced to their original Source, 
would be found to take their Riſe from ſome extravagant 

Ambition ; and what are otherwiſe unaccountable, may 
be accounted for by this Paſſion : This 1s ſuch an Apo- 
logy for Madneſſes and Follies of all Kinds, that I give 
a Hint to all who are guilty of ſach, to attribute them 
to that Cauſe : Nor is there any other, why Mr. Booze, 
the Deputy of a certain Ward in this Metropolis, will 
drink Bumpers to certain Political Healths, till he can 
neither ſtand, go, nor ſpeak. Can he do this out of 
Ambition ?—Yes, he is reſolv'd to excel another Deputy 
of an adjacent Ward in Teſtimony of his Principles, by 
the greater Number of Half Pint Bumbers. His Ad- 
verſary has a Soul which equally thirſts after Praiſe and 
Red Port; and thus, through the Patriot and Gourtly 
Ambition of theſe worthy Gentlemen, they are in a fair 
Way of killing one another . 

I CANNOT here omit to mention an odd Kind of 
Ambition, to which I was once an Eye-witneſs : T'wo 
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young Gentlemen of Oxford were both enamour'd with 
the ſame Lady, who was then the reigning Toaſt of that 
Place: On ſome Diſpute, in Regard to the Affections 
which each bore to the Lady, each was ambitious to 
teitify his Love and his Gallantry. What could ſuch 
an Emulation not produce ? Why, the one put a large 
Spoonful of Soot into his Glaſs, then filling a Bumper, 
toaſted his Miſtrefles's Health, and drank it with an Air 
which betray'd a Conſciouſneis of his Victory; the other, 
witlya Philoſophical Calmneſs, ſmil'd at ſuch a vain Ex- 
periment, ſtepp'd to his Cloſet for a Phial of , fill'd a 
Brimmer with it, and toſſed it off with J Triumphe and 
Miſs Melly ***. Whoſe Ambition roſe to the greateſt 
Height was not determun'd by the Company, and like two 
great Generals after a drawn Battle, both claim'd the 
Victory.—— muſt add, that Miſs Molly on this Occa- 
ſion look'd on them as two equal Fools, and would have 
neither of them. 

BUT of all Kinds of Pride, the greateſt is that which 
affects to conſiſt in Humility ; and as the greateſt Art is 
to conceal Art, ſo in ſome, the greateſt Pride is the Con- 
tempt of Pride. I have often obſerved more Haughti- 
- neſs and inſolent Carriage in a plain Quaker-like Coat 
and ſhining Beaver, than in an embroider'd Suit, and 
a Hat with a Cockade in it, Much Self- ſufficiency is 
ſeen in an artful Simplicity of Garb; and I have 
known an old Miſer as proud of having a Pair of Tape 
Shoe - Strings, as my Lord Vainairs of his Diamond Shoe 

Buckles. | 3 8 
THE Female Part of the World have alſo their To- 
picks of Ambition: Some fix all their Glory in their 
Faces, ſome in their Wit, ſome in their Houſewifry, 
and ſome in their Devotion; each of which may equally 
be liable to Cenſure; for on Examination, the Beauty 
in all Likelihood may prove an errant Coquette, the 
Wit a ſilly Impertinent, the notable Woman no better 
than a Cook-Maid, and the Devotee a Methodical Hy- 
pocrite.— However, I muſt acknowledge that Ambition 
may be rational and laudable, that is, when it ſeeks and 
aims at the Peace and Happineſs of Human Society, and 
the Geod of our Fellow Creatures. It is with a ſecret 
Joy that L have —— 
A lation 
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ſation exert itſelf at this ſevere Seaſon, to aſſiſt thofe 
who muſt neceſſarily be oppreſſed with every Kind of 
Want. Every Pariſh through our Metropolis has had a 
laudable Ambition to collect as much as poſſible for their 
ſeveral Poor, and private, unknown Perſons have ſeem'd 
to contend who could outdo one another in generous 
Benefactions: This is an Ambition worthy the Dignity 
of Human Nature, and the Reſult only of a good and 
underſtanding Mind. 

BUT to return. Ambition is not canfin'd to any 
Degree of Mankind ; it is evident in every Claſs, nor 
do the lowelt give leſs Proofs of it than the higheft. 
How far the Pride of Man can demonſtrate itſelf among 
tte inferior Sort of People, is very humourouſly defcrib'd 
by Mr. Aadiſon in a Paper, where he obſerves, that a 
C:bl:r near Ludgate had fix'd in his Stall the Wooden 
Image of a Beau, with his Hat off, and with an obſe- 
quious Bow extending his Hand to give him Erds and 
Briſtles neceſſary for his Craft: But this Ambition in 
our Engliþ Cobler did not come up to that Nobleneſs 
of Pride of a Fla:nderiin one, the ſhort Hiſtory of 
which ſhall conclude this Eſſay on the Effects of Am- 
bition. 

THE Ambition of my Foreign Cobler is a known 
Trath through all Flanders; for the Company of Coblers, 
as a Diſtinction of ſuperior Honour, precede the Com- 
p_ of Shoematers in all Proceſſions and Cavalcades.— 

he Story runs thus: | 


CHARLES the Fifth generally us'd, in his Intervak + 
of Relaxation, to retire to Britls He was a Prince 
politically curious enough to-know the Sentiments of his 
meaneſt Subjects concerning himſelf, and the Adminiſtra- 
tion of his Affairs; therefore often went aut izcog. and. 
mix'd himfelf in ſuch Companies and Converſation as he 
thought proper: It happen'd one Night when he was out 
in private, ſome unlucky Accident happen d to his Boot, 
which requir'd immediate mending ; ke aſk d where a 
Cobler lived, and was directed to one: Unluckily for the 
Emperor it happen'd to be St. Cipin's Holiday; and in- 
ſtead of finding the Cobler inclin d for Work, he was in, 
the Height of bis Mirth and Jollity among his Friends 
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aad Acquaintance : The Emperor, however, acquainted 
him with what he wanted, and offer'd him a handſome 
Gratuity to oblige him.—* What, Friend, ſays the Fel- 
low, do you know no better than to aſk any of our 
Craft to work on St. Criſpin? Was it Charles, the 
Emperor himſelf, I'd not do a Stitch for him now.— 
But if you'll come in, and drink St. Cri/pir, do and 
welcome; we are as merry as the Emperor himſelf.'”— 
The Sovercign accepted his Offer, and found ſuch rude, 
but hearty Mirth, which the Commonalty are delighted 
with. While he was contemplating on their Pleaſure, 
iuſtead of joining in it, the jovial Hoſt thus accoſts him. 
What, I ſuppoſe you are ſome Courtier Politician 
© or other by that contemplative Phiz. Nay, by 
* your eng Noſe, you may be a Baſtard of the Emperor 8: 
: But be who, or what you will, you're heartily 
Welcome. Drink about; here's Char/cs the 
« Fifth's Health.“ Then you love Charles the 
Fifth, reply'd the Emperor.——* Love him? ſays the 
Son of Criſpin Ay, ay, I love his /org Neſe ſhip 
© well enough; but I ſhould love him much more, 
© would he but fax us a little // But, what the Devil 
© have we to do with Politicks. Round with the 
« Glaſs, and merry be our Hearts. After a little 
Stay, the Emperor took his Leave, and thank'd the Cob- 
ler for his hoſpitable Reception.“ That, cry'd he, 
« you're welcome to; but I would not to Day have 
diſhonoured St. Grids to have worked for the Empe- 
* ror.'——Charles, pleas'd with the honeſt good Nature 
and Humour of the Fellow, ſent for him next Morning 
to Court: You muſt imagine his Surprize, to ſee and 
hear that his late Gueſt was his Sovereign; he fear'd his 
Joke on his Jong Nc/e muſt be puniſh'd with Death. 
Ihe Emperor Cakes him for his Hoſpitality, and, as a 
Reward for it, bid him aſk for what he moſt defir'd, 
and gave him till next Day to ſettle his Surprixe and his 
ike. The next Day he appear'd, and, after 
due Deliberation, requeſted, That for the future the 
Cu lers of Flanders might bear for their Arnu, a Boot 
ko the Emperor's Crown upon it. That Requeſt 
as granted, and as ſo moderate was his Ambition, the 
— bid him make another., If, ſays be, I 
am 
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* am to have my utmoſt Wiſhes, Command, that for the 
future, the Comprny of Cables ſhall take Place of the 
Company of Shoemak rs." It was accordingly ſo 
ordained ; and to this Day there is to be ſeen a Chapel in 
Flanders, adorn'd round with a Boot and Imperial Crown 
on it, and in all Proceſſions the Company of Coblers take 
Place of the Company of Shoemater:. 


N Nuſquam eſt pcn:ria parvi. Lucretius. 


Nature is content with a ſmall Allowance. 


From my CHAMBERS. 


OTHING has conduced more to the Deluſion 
N of Mankind, than the different Senſe which is 
given to Words : This may ſeem a very extraor- 
dinary Maxim; but, I believe, on due Conſideration, 
no one will diſpute the 'T'ruth of it. Though Words are 
in themſclves merely empty Sounds, yet the Meaning we 
beſtow on them gives them Reputation, and makes them 
uſeful. It was therefore the da which firſt created the 
Word; but through an Abuſe of theſe Sounds, Men 
have annexed ſeweral Ideas to the ſame Word, and have 
thereby made the Senſe of it ſo equivocal, that a Word 
may import one Thing as well as another, and different 
Men may have different Conceptions from one and the 
| ſame Sound. 

TO conſider the Topick ſo far as it concerns Religion 
or Politicks, would, inſtead of being confined to an Eſ- 
ſay, ſwell into ſeveral voluminous Diſſertations; for 
there are an infinite Number of Words in both, which 
have been tortured into infinite Variations, and have 
been illuſtrated and explained out of their original Signi- 
fications. As from this 4bu/e and Inaccuracy of Speech, 
Errors in underſtanding the Meaning of others muſt fre 
quently occur, it is often as requiſite to be acquainted 
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with the Perſon who ſpeaks, as to hear the mere Words 
which he utters. To be good, one would think was 
ſuch a Kind of Deſcription of a Perion, that every one 
would receive it in the ſame Senſe ; but Goodneſs carries 
with its Sound different Ideas, according to what End of 
the Town it may be utter'd at, and who the Perſon may 
be of whom it is ſpoken. By a god Man ſome People 
would mean only a Perſon of a benevolent, humane, 
virtuons and religious Mind, and ſuch a Character only 
is jaflly adequate to the Phraie: But if on the Charge, 
or in any Tranfactions of Money Affaire, the Character 
of being a good Man is given to any Perſon, the Hearer 
has no Ideas of how much Y7r:ze he has, but how much 
Wealth ; aud if he is god enough to pay his Bills, ne- 
ver thinks about his Merality : But this Phraſe, to be good, 
is no more tortur'd from its natural Senſe, than another 
very common one, ⁊ix. to be happy. It is a frequent 
Expreſſion to ſay, ſuch a one is cry happy ; yet, at the 
ſame Time, without the Character of the Speaker is 
known, no one can know what he means by being Cappy: 
The Sentiments of Happine/s are ſo various, that very 
few can agree in what it conſiſts: A Beau thinks him- 
{elf happy when he is well dreſs'd, a Crguette when ad- 
mired, a Rake when with his Miſs, and a Sot with his 
Bottle. Among People of Rank, Happineſs ſignifies 
Power, Titles and Equipage ; among the Covetous, it is 
a great Eſtate : Some Ladies place it in Quadrille, others 
in a Lap-Dog. 

AS this Abuſe of the Senſe of Words is grown ſo. 
common, we can never too ſtrictly guard ourſelves from 
being led into Errors by a Miſapplication of their proper 
Meaning ; for by not making a right Diſcernment we 
may fall into Miſtakes, and thoſe of the greateſt Conſe- 

uence. As theſe Thoughts have occurr'd to me from 
the Peruſal of a Correſpondent's Letter, I ſhall here in- 
ſert it, as it will more fully illuſtrate the preceding Ob- 


ſervations. 
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To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 
HERE are ſeveral Inconveniencies ariſe in Life, 
more from a wrong Idea conceived of Mardi, than 
any other Cauſe ; it therefore may not be a diſagreeable 
Undertaking to point out a very great Evil, and ſhew 
how prejudicial it is to Mankind to have falſe Concep- 
tions of Phraſes and Expreſſions. 

THERE is a peculiar Phraſe which the Generality of 
People uſe as a Deſcription of what would eſtabliqi their 
Happineſs ; that is, to have the Necefſaries of Life. 

IF we examine this Expreſſion of the Nece//aries of 

Lie, how plain it ſeems; yet how undetermin'd is its 
Meaning, few annexing the ſame Ideas to the Sound of 
the Words. The antient Philoſophers reftrained this 
Phraſe within a very narrow Compaſs, and meant only 
by it to have coarſe Victuals, and a plain Garb : What 
was ſufficient to ſupport Life they thought was alone ne- 
ceſſary to it. Diogenes particularly compriz'd all his 
Neceſſaries in a Scrip to hold his Meat, and a Bowl to 
drink out of: Yet even here he found a Swperfluity ; for 
ſeeing a Boy, one Day, on a River's Side ſucking up Wa- 
ter out of the Hollow of the Hand, with great Indigna- 
tion he threw away his Bowl as an Unneceilary Burthen. 

WHEN Rome was in its Infancy, its Heroes and Con- 
ſuls were of this philoſophical Way of Thinking; they 
tilled their Lands with their own Hands, and on publick 
Occaſions they were often taken from the Plough to com- 
mand Armics: Nor when the War was finiſh'd had they 
any Eſteem for Pomp, but laid down the Purple, and took 
up the Spade and Plough again. Though they reckon'd 
the Conveniencies- of Life to be only ſuch as were nece(- 
ſary for Nature; yet, as their Poſterity grew more po- 
lite, their Neceſſaries grew more extenſive; that is, they 
began to conceive other Ideas of what was, or was not ſo; 
and under the Title of the Conveniencies of Life, they un- 
derſtood all that Art could invent, and Luxury introduce: 

THE different Idea of Neceſſaries at different Times, 
is not more applicable to the Roman People than any of 
eur modern Nations, and the People of this Iſland have 
| | even 
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even in a Century or two mightily enlarged their Noti- 
ons in that Reſpect ; for many Articles which in Queen 
B:/5's Days were unknown, are now placed in the Liſt 
of the Neceſlaries of Life. 

WHEN we hear Perſons thus expreſs themſelves about 
the Uſe of any Thing—O / Tfheuld die without it—it 
demonſtrates that they think it abſolutely neceſlary to 
ſupport their Being, without which Life and Soul could 
not be kept together; it cannot therefore but make any 
one {mile to obſerve what a whimſical Liſt of Neceſta- 
ries a modern Converſation would furniſh. Stleenett a 
cannot live without her Tea, though it gives her the 
Cholick, the which ſhe muſt cure by a large Cup of 
Brandy: Bellaria would infallibly die was ſhe deprived 
of her Szuff, though it gives her a continual Head-ach : 
Tom Jolly, a Country Squire, could not live without 
his Foæ- Sounds; and Billy Butterfly would as ſoon be out 
of the World as out of the Pink of the Mode, or the 
Side Boxes on the firſt Night of a new Play. — But 
as fantaſtical as theſe Neceſſaries may ſeem, a great Part 
of the World have ſo habituated themſelves to theſe, or 
others as ridiculous, that it would be next to an Impoſſi- 
bility for themeto lay them aſide. - 

WRONG Ideas being annexed to Words, though al- 
ways leading to introduce Error, they are never of worſe 
Conſequence than when they are inſtilled into Cl. ildren. 
It is with ſome Concern that I have obſerved, that in 
this polite Age, Children are, by the Example of their 
Parents, taught to regard the Superfluities of Life as 
Things neceiſary, and, indeed, what is impoſſible for 
them to live without. From hence there lows a Torrent 
of Evils, which are notoriouſly diſcernable, and the chief 
Cauſes of that Extravagance which has been for ſome 
Years ſo univerially complained of. This Subject 
is of too copious a Nature to enter on here, as it requires 
an Eſſay peculiar to itſelf. 

IN this Examination into the falſe Meaning of the 
Neceſiaries of Life, I would not be underſtood to adviſe 

all Mankind to turn Szcrcks, and not allow themſelves 
ſuch Indulgences which are requiſite to ſooth the Cares 
and Fatigues of Life: So far from it, that I think a 
wile Man may enjoy the Elegancies of Life; nor does 
he 


*., 
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he offend againſt Decency, ſo long as he avoids running 
into Luxury and Extravagance. 
BUT having found Fault with the Miſtakes which 
Mankind fall into by Miſconſtruction of this Phraſe, the 
eceſſarits of Life, it may ſeem proper to ſhew what I 
think a rational Conſtruction of theſe Words. | 
NATURE requires but few Neceſarics ; it would be 
prudent therefore not to raiſe ?m@ginary Wants: If we 
view the Vices and Follirs of thoſe who hade a more af- 
fluent Fortune than ourſelves, we ſhould make their Eſtates 
and Equipages moderate our ambitious Deſires, which, 
inſtead of being neceſſary to Contentment, are too often 
attended with Miſery and Diſquietude : We ſhould 
change the Proſpect, and then we ſhould immediately be- 
hold Thouſands and Ten Thouſands of unhappy Fellow 
Creatures among whom the Nece/arizs of Life are truly 
wanting. The Moderation of our Defires can alone give 
an Idea of what is neceſſary or ſuperſuous ; and he is 
r:ore rich, whoſe Wiſhes are bounded by his Fortune, 


than he, who poſſeſſing Empires, fill defires ſomewhat 
more, 


For that ſomewhat unpaſſiſi d. 
Corrodes and levens all the reſt. 


OF all Wiſhes, as to Fortune, Give me neither Poverty 
rer Riches, ſeems the moſt calculated for true Happineſs ; 
would therefore recommend it to your Readers, and it 
auld be the beſt Means to prevent their having any 
wrong Jaca of the Necefſarics of Life. 

Jam, Mr. Stonecaſtle, 
Yours, 


MODERATUS. 


Be 
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Be mine the common In ":[dom that inſ;ires 

The frugal Manners of our ancient Sires ; 

And ace your Youth may yet a Tutor claim, 

Te guard your Virtue, aud preſerve your Fame. 

Put ſcon as Time confirms, with ſtronger Tone, 

Your Strength and Mind, yeur Conduct be your cavn. 
Francis, 


From my CAMBERS. 


F all our proverbial] Sentences, none is more fre- 
quently made Uſe of as a juſt Rule for the Con- 


duct of Life, than, that Manners make the Man: 


Theſe few Words will bear very copious Paraphraſes; 
but I will venture to give one Senſe to them, and make 
that Interpretation the Subject of this Paper. As Virtue, 
Kinewledge, and Integrity, are imply'd in the Word Man- 
ters, thoſe muſt be inculcated and attained to make the 
Precept beneficial to Mankind; I would therefore recom- 
mend a little Alteration in the Proverb to inforce it, and 
wiſh that all Parents would think, in reſpect of their 
Children, that Education makes the Man. 

THE human Mind an ingenious Author has compar'd 
to unſorm'd Clay, and that Education is the Potter's 
Hand and Wheel that forms it into Veſſels of Honour or 
Diſhonour; and ſurely it is that which, of all human 
Means, is moſt effectual towards the reſining and ſharpen- 
ing Mens Minds, giving them an Edge and Quickneſs; 
and ſo much the more, becauſe it takes them in that 
Age, wherein their Facu/:ics are as their Jeinte, pliant, 
and tractable, and conſequently capable of being, by Ex- 
erciſe, improved into great Degrees both of Strength 
and Activity. In ſhort, there is nothing tends more to 
the forming an honourable and virtuous, or diſſolute ard 
enhappy Life, than a good or bad Education. Since 


Education then has fo much Influence, how much * 
: an 
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and Conduct does it require in Parents, that, in the 
bringing up of their Children, they give them ſuch a 
Turn of I hinking as may be truly conducive to their 
Happineſs of Lite, 

OF ſuch Importance to the Welfare of Mankind Edu- 
cation haas been thought, that the Subject has employ'd 
the Pens of the moſt ingenious Men, and Advices have 
been wrote both for Sous and Daughters, wherein all the 
neceſtary Rules for conducting Life in both Sexes have 
been laid down: Ofborn's Advice to his Su, and the 
Marquis of Halifax to his Daughter, are very excellent 
traits : An incomparable Epiitle from a Father to his 
Sia at the Univerſity, was publiſhed in one of the firit 
Numbers of this Paper ; and ſeveral ingenious Correſpon- 
dents have, thro' the whole Courſe of it, furniſh'd us with 
ſeveral Letters and Od/erwvaticns on the ſame Subject. 

B U T beſides theſe little detach'd Pieces, the Szbjet 
has been thought worthy the more elaborate Productions 
of the greateit Men; nor does Mr. Lacke any where 


more ſhew his Genius and Knowledge of human Nature, 


than in his Treatiſe of Education. 

NEVERTHELESS a Miſconduct in Education 
ſtill ſubſiſts, and the moſt ſerious Remonſtrances, Advices 
and Rules, have not a proper Effect. It would be vain 
then to fix down any new Standard ; yet by remarking 
any exemplary Miſconduct in the Education now in Fa- 
ſbion, it will have equal Weight with the moſt Philoſo- 
thical Diſertation. | 

IT may ſeem very odd at firſt, that I ſhould complain 
that there is an unhappy Ambition reigns at preſent 
among Parents to educate their Children in ee much 
Knowledge and Politencſs; but this I may venture to af- 
firm is the Source of more Evils than in this Paper I 
have any Buſineſs to conſider. Laying aſide Political 
Reaſons, our gcod Breeding in England has introduced 
ſuch a Corruption, that it were to be heartily wiſh'd that 
we had leſs Manzers and more Virtue. 

IT muſt be confeſs'd it is a laudable Ambition in Pa- 
rents to give their Children all the Accompliſbmenes neceſ- 
ſary to conduct them through the World with Pradence 
and Genteclneſs ; but the Miſtake of what ſuch Accom- 
plihments are, and the giving them a falſe Turn of 

8 Thought 
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Thought at the firſt ſetting out in Life, is that Error in 
Education which is ſo much complained of at preſent, 
and which ſo much ſtands in Need of Redreſs. | 

THERE has been a Maxim of late Years too much 
inculcated, which is, to let Youth have an 2ar/y Know - 
ledge of the World ; and hence it is that we have Boys 
and Girls at fourteen and fifteen have gained, according 
to this modern Phraſe, a Knowledpe of the World, who, 
through their whole Lives, will never know one nece!- 


fary Qualification of Life: They became inſtructed in 


the Vices and Follies of Rakes and Coguets, at an Age 
when the Principles of true Knowledge and Virtue ſhould 
be eſtabliſn'd. | | 

IS AW, the other Day, a Proof of what I have ad. 
vanced in a domeſtick Scene of private Life, which I 
will venture to relate. I was intreated by an old Ac- 
quaintance, whom I ſhall call WILL Airy, to take a 
Family Dinner with him ; which Invitation I accepted 
with the more Pleaſure, as he told me I ſhould be very 
agreeably entertained, in ſeeing the ſneſt Boy and Gir!“ in 
Chriftendom : I made Allowance for the zealous Fondneſs 
of a Father in giving ſuch a Deſcription of his own Chil- 
dren, and expected to be very agreeably entertained, as 
Mi, I underſtood, was turn'd of thirteen, and Maſter 
about Hen. I have naturally a particular Satisfaction 
in obſerving the Progreſſions of human Nature and Un- 
derſtanding, and was therefore highly delighted to think 
that in my Friend's Children I ſhould ſee human Nature 
in its moſt aiable Stage; for at thoſe Years Beauty and 
Knowledge are riſing with great Speed to Perfection, and 
that uncorrugted Simplicity which they ſhould then enjoy 
renders them charming. As ſoon as I was conducted 
into the Dining-Room, I enquir'd of my Friend for the 
young Gentleman and Lady; but it ſeems M/s was gone 
with Mamma to an Auction, and Ma ſter to take a Turn 
into the Ma/{/.—They all came home much about when 
the Dinner was ſpoil'd ; and, after a little genteel Bicker- 
ing between WiLL and his Lady, we fat down: The 
little gloomy Chagrin which at firſt appeared, was ſoon 
_Ciffpated by this Addreſs of Miſs to her Father. —O, 


Papa ! we have ſcen the moſt charming Things at the 
Auction, fo neat and fo cheap——Thbere is an India Skreen, 
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zou muſt let my Mamma hawe, — it comes but to—to—[ 
forget howw many Guincas—but you muſt let Mamma have 
it, My dear, ſays her Father, we don't want one. 
IWhy truly, Mr. Airy, (replies his Wife) ours is not in 
Taſte, and if you make me a Preſent of this you will oblige 
me. My Friend began to look a little grave; but be- 
fore he could reply, his Daughter accoſted him again. 
My, Papa, Mi/s Polly Squander's Mamma has one, 
and ach ſhould not ae? You'll hade my Mamma wex 
herſelf fick about it, and I am ſure I ſhall fret myſelf 
almoſt dead if you deny it us. On Hill's ſeeming Com- 
pliance the young Lady and her Mamma appear'd more 
compoſed, and he, with much Satisfaction, whiſper'd me 
Could you have thought a Girl of her Age had fo much 
Knowledge ? I made Anſwer, with a Smile, which 
ſeemed to give him great Pleaſure, and he was therefore 
reſolved to ſhew me the Gexius of the Boy.—-//!, Sir, 
ſays he, how have you diſpoJed of yourſelf fence your Ma- 
ers left you in the Morning *—IWhen I had dreſid myſelf 
(replies my Spark) I tee a Turn in the Mall, where I 
met young Maſter Flutter, <vbo, laſt Week was made an 
Officer in the Marines; and, Sir, he has made me promiſe 
to go to the Play with him To-night.-—And do you intend 
to go, ſays the Father. —To which Queſtion his Son, 
with ſome Warmth, anſwer'd Pray, Sir, ⁊uben 1 
have engaged in a Party, how can I in Honour get off ? 
—— My Friend riſing up with ſome Emotion, alarm'd 
me a little; but his Speech much more, Sir, (cry'd he) 
keep your Honour for ever ſacred; and when 1 know you 
loſe your Honour, you loſe ycur Father's Affection. =T here's 
a Guinea for your Pocket, — Then turning to me Such 
generous Principles and Knowledge of Mankind ought to 
be encouraged, Mr. Stonecaſtle.— When the Cloth was 
taken away, I had a Mind to converſe a little with this 
knowing Youth, and unfortunately aſk'd him what 
School he went to. Schoel, Sir, ſays he, with ſome 
Indignation ; wherefore I imagin'd he might, as he was 
ſo forward a Genius, have been lately taken from one, 
and made an Apology, in aſking him whether he had 
left Weſtminſter, or Eten, or Wincheſter, or ir, 
replies he, with an Air of Pride, I was never at any of 
thoſe Schools] wwas educated at home. But you intend 
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for Oxf2rd or Cambridge.— 
to go to a Forcign Univerſity, and fo have the Benefit of 
Travelling and Univerfity Learning at the ſame Time. —l 
was going to ſpeak to my Friend on this Subject, when 
he himſelf thus ſpoke to me—7 /ce, My. Stonecaſtle, you 
are ſurprixed at this, but the People of Frſhion all come 
ento this May of Education; it fhexves young People the 
World, and brings them earl; to a jaſt Krowledge of Mar- 
kind : I don't care if my Son has not ſo much Greek and 
Latin; I don't intend him for a Parſon. —No, Str, adds 
his Lady, eve won't intend him for any Ecclefinftical Pre- 
ferment ; therefore there is ud Neceſſity to ſend him to one 
of our Univerfitics, where his Morals vill be rather cor- 
rupted than improved, fir ] hear they barn nothing there 
but to drink Ale, and ſimoc Tobacco. I attempted to cor- 
rect this falſe Notion they entertained, but ſoon found 
they were too bigotted to their AH eν,ule Education to 
be convinced ; and, beſides, our Diſcourſe was interrupt- 
ed by two or three young Ladies, of about Miſs's Age, 
who were come to pay her a Viſit. My young Spark, 
whoſe Morals were not to be corrnfted by a Univerſity 
Education, took his Leave to meet his Party, and go to 
the Play; and at his Departure my Friend ſaid to me, 
with ſome Pafſion—7: not that Boy, Mr. Stonecaftle, a 
pere Man ?—The young Ladies and Mrs. #iry were 
now retired to another Room, and Vill and I had half an 
Hour's Chit-chat by ourfelves : I again endeavour'd to 
ſhew him the Error of his educating his Children ; but 
he ſmiFd at me with a genteel Kind of Contempt. Juſt 
as I was going to take my Leave, Mi came running in 
to make a Requeſt to her Papa Dear Papa, ſays ſhe, 
Miß Lucy Forward goes next Monday to the Alaſquerade, 
and you ſaid T ſhould go ſoon : Pray, Papa, let me go now; 
and I know Mamma goes; becauſe ſhe brſpoke a Habit this 
Morning. I muſt own that my Friend had Prudence 
enough to deny this Requeſt ; but with a Promiſe ſhe 
ſhould certainly go next S:zaſen. Miſs retired in the 
Dumps, and I. took my Leave with Amazement at 
fach a faſhonable Education of Children. I cannot 
omit another Circumſtance before I conclude : I acci- 
dentally dropp'd into the Play-houſe that Evening, and 
ſaw my young Alan of Morals in one of the —_— 
BM Boxes, 


A 


Ne, Sir, ſays he, 1 on. 
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Boxes, with two other young Sparks, and two noted 
Courtezans of the Town. 

I NEED make no Reflections on this Kind of Edu- 
cation, the Miſconduct muſt be evidently ſeen ; I could 
wiſh it was leſs practiſed, and that Parents, inſtead of 
learning their Children to 4zow the World, would teach 
them to know themſelves. 


Invidus alterius rebus macreſcit opimis. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Epiſt. 2, 


The Man who envies, muft behold with Pain 
Anather's Toys, and ſicteus at his Gain. Francis, 


Frem my CHAMBERS. 


HAVE received a Letter from a Correſpondent of 
[ ſo odd a Diſpoſition, that the Character might ſeem 

unnatural to ſome of my Readers without a previous 
Obſervation or two to introduce it, Among other Vices 
of human Nature, there is one ſo peculiar in its Quality, 
that the Gratif cation of it, inſtead of giving the leaſt 
pretended Pleaſure, is an eternal Se Puniſment to all 
who poſſeſs it: But as unreaſonable as this evil Affection 
of the Mind is, it is the moſt importunate and continual 
of all others; for of other Affections there is Occaſion 
given. but now and then; but this is ever working on 
tome Object, The Vice which I have beeen deſcribing 
is that of Envy, and they who are actuated by that Pai- 
ſion have ſuch vehement iet and Imaginations, that 
different Objects raiſe different Ideas in their Minds, and 
all conduce only to their own Miſery and Difguietud:. 
SPENCER, Whoſe allegorial Imagery is as juſt as it is 
poetical, gives a fine Deſcription of this Vice in two 
different Places, and in two different Sexes, —- That in 
the Male Character runs thus: 


— next malicious Envy rade 
Upon a rab nent, Wolf, and Hill did chaw 
Between his canker'd Teeth a wen mons Toa l, 


That all the Poiſon ran about his Jaw : 


But 
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But inwardly hc chew'd his own Maw, | 
At Neighbours Wealth, that ever made him ſad ; 
For Death it wvas when any Good he ſaab, 
And wept that Cauſe ef weeping none he had; 
But wwhen be heard of Harm, he waxed wondrous glad. 


The Female Picture of Fay the Poet has drawn thus: 


The other held a Snake, with Venom fraught, 
Or which ſhe fed and kranwed hangerly, 

' As if that long ſhe had not eaten aught, 
That round about the Jaaus they might deſcry 
The Bloody Gore and Poiſon dropping loath/omely. 
Her Name was Envy, &#nown well thereby, 
Whoſe Nature is to grieve and grudge at all 
That fhe may ſee done Praiſe-worthily, 
Whoſe Sight to her, is greateſt Croſs may fall, 
And wexeth ſo, that makes her eat her Gall: 
For when ſhe wanteth ether Things to eat, 
She feeds on ber own Maw unnatural. 


Spencer's Fairy Queen, 


_ THIS Deſcription may not have all the Delicacy 
which our refined Age may approve : It may be leſs 
harmonious than our late Productions; but they who 
know human Nature muſt allow it ſtrictly juſt. — 80 
much I thought neceſſary as a proper Introduction to 
the Letter I mention'd, and to ſhew that tho' the Cha- 
racter of my Correſpondent may ſeem extrarrdinary, it 


is not age. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


_ p06. SpacTaTOR, - | | 
S you ſeem to treat thoſe Correſpondents who apply 
to you with an impartial Freedom, I think it pro- 


per in the ſame Manner to ſtate my Caſe to you, that I 
may to better Purpoſe receive your Inſtructions. 

I frankly confeſs that I am guilty of a Vice, in 
which I cannot diſcover any Charm: Some vicious 
Habits are contracted and followed, becauſe they are ſup- 
poſed to bring with them either Pleaſure, Profit, or Ho- 
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zour but from Envy, which is my unhappy Affection, 
who 1s it can find any of theſe ? It takes its Beginning 
from Vexation, and has its Ending in Grie : It is juſtly 
ſaid to be the Saxv of the Soul, that pricks and cuts the 
vital Blood, and tears the Fleſh but into larger Atoms : 
It is a Sickneſs bred of another's Health, and an unac- 
countable A4ntipathy to Virtue. 

T O this Deſcription of my Malady, I muſt, to ſet 
it in a true Light, give a more copious one of its Ope- 
rations : Endowed with a ſmall, though competent 
Eſtate, inſtructed to a tolerable Degree of Knowledge, 
and bleſs'd with a moderate Share of natural Reaſon, 1 
have that /p/cenetick Unhappineſs of Mind which makes 
me uneaſy whenever [I ſce any Advantages of Forturc, 
Acquiſitions of Knowledge, or Gifts of Nature in others, 
ſuperior to what I myſelf enjoy; therefore no Time, no 
Place or Amuſement can afford me any Relief; every 
where a ſufficient Number of Objects occur to my Sight 
to deſtroy my Quiet; for my Wes, Imagination, and 
Miſery vary and heighten inſtantaneouſly at every deſire- 
able Object, (or what I think deſireable) that I behold ; 
If in the Country, when I ſee the retir'd indolent Happi- 
_ neſs of a Village 'Squire, his Pleaſure in Sporting, his 
Courſing o'er his own Lands, his Power and Reſpect 
among his Villagers and Tenants, I inveigh againſt For- 
tune that I was not born to ſuch a Lot; I think I have 
Merit ſafficient to have deſerved it, and ſhou'd have Un- 
der /tanding enough how to have exjoyed it: But the Tows 
is an inſupportable Scene; yet the more Miſery it gives 
me, the more I am delighted with it. When I behold 
a Fool or a Knave, with a Title or Eftate, rolling along 
the Streets with a ſplendid Chariot and Equipages, I re. 
pine at ſuch a Diſtribution of Wealth, and think with 
more Juſtice, in regard to my Under ſtanding and my Ho- 
neſty, it might have been conferr'd on me. It is all the 
ſame if the Maſter of the Equipage ſhould be a Man of 
the greateſt Merit and Honour ; for though I can find 
no Reaſon why ſuch a Fortune and Equipage ſhould not 
be his, I can give ſeveral to myſelf why they ought to 
be nine. When I am in the City, and view the Hurry 
of Buſineſs, and conſider the Wealth ſome of the eminent 
Members of it are acquiring by an experiencd Know- 

Vol. IV, E :dge 
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ledge and indefatigable Induſtry, I curſe my Stars that 
J was not a 1 up to Trade, and then look on the 


Riches of ſome Merchants, as Wealth which they have 
depriv'd me of. St. Femes's End of the Town gives me 
no leſs Anxiety, when I ſee ſome Perſons there exalted 
into high Offices, and bearing their Key, and WFþ:te 
taves, the Infignia of their Poſts ; when I ſee others en- 
joying Places and Penfions, which Intrigue, Servility, or 
Corruption may have procured ; what, cry I, are in 
theſe Men to meet with fuch Favours? What have they 
done to deſerve theſe Honours ? In awhat are they ſupe- 
rior to myſelf ? — Curſe o Fortune, had I been born a 
Fool of Quality, or had obtained a Seat in P 4 
ſome of theſe would have fallen to my Lot; I might have 
been a Vice C , or a Cæemmiſioner of the 
perhaps a „perhaps the Prime M : 
BUT this Diſpoſition of binding is not confin'd to 
the Enjoyment of Pomp and Riches, it is univerſal : 
If at a Parochial Church I hear an excellent Sermon, or 
at a Meeting- Heuſe a good Diſcourſe ; if at a Cathedral 
a fine Choriſter, or at a Play-Houſe an applauded Actor, I 
am equally tortur'd ; 1 would have all the ſeveral En- 
dowments as I hear them applauded, and be a Cler gyman, 
or a Diſſenting Teacher, or a Singing Man, or a Player. 
NOR is it the immediate Sight of Perſons and Things 
which alone raiſes this Agitation in my Mind ; Rela- 
tions of Perſons and Things will have as ftrong an Ef- 
ſect as Objects placed before my Eyes; if I hear the Speech 
of a Senator, or the Pleading of a Lawyer, or the Expe- 
rience of a Phyſician, or the Genius of a Poct commended, 
I am vexed within myſelf, and have ſnarl'd at Mr. 
P 's Eloquence in the Houſe, Mr. Murray's at 
the Bar; have hinted Dr. Mead had no Judgment, and 
Mr. Pope no Excellence, becauſe all their ſeveral great 
Talents have not been center'd in me. When Perſons of 
leſs Fame are commended, I have the Conſolation that 1 
Can put in an Exception, and with more Succeſs raiſe a 
Doubt, whether they are ſo Praiſe-worthy as they are 
commonly reported. ”= 
IN concluding, I cannot omit another very material 
Circumſtance in my Conduct: I conſtantly attend the 
Theatres every firſt Night of a new „ = 
oug 


, 
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though unacquainted with the Author, antnoxuing of the 
Merit of the Piece, or the leaſt intereſted by its Succeſs, 
Iam previouſly under the greateſt Anxiety as to its Sueceſs. 
— I am in the greateſt Pain for Fear it ſhould 5 ge 
damn d. — The leaſt Applauſe kills me, — but when the 
Catcalle begin to play, 1 pull out mine, and gladly join 
the ſcreaming Chorus; and to carry ſuch a Point, as 
damning a new Play, I have drove the Players off the 
Stage, trighten'd the Ladies out of the Boxes, pull'd up 
the Benches, and demolifaped the Theatres. © 

HAVING thus, without Reſerve, characterized 
myſelf, and my unhappy Diſpoſition of Mind, let this 
Letter ſtand in your Paper as an Admonition for others to 
avoid the leaſt Indulgement of ſuch a Temper; for Ey, 
I delieve, is not znborn, but in great Part acquir'd: If you 
cou'd add any Inſtructions as to myſelf, you would 
oblige | 


CAIN GLOOMY. 


THIS fplenetick Affection which my Correſpon- 
dent has in ſeveral Operations deſcrib'd, is too common a 
Vice among the wwert5/c/s and weak Part of Mankind, 
who call in 2u:/tion the Diſpenſations of Providence for 
want of an honeſt Way of 7 h:inking, and often for want 
of Thinking at all. They who have no Virtue them- 
ſelves, envy the Virtue of others; they would enjoy the 
Goods of Fortune, and Praiſe of Mankind, without taking 

roper Means to acquire them: Application to our own 
Buſes neceſſarily — our troubling ourſelves about 
other People's; and by obtaining a Werth and Eftecm in 
the World, the Mind has ſuch a Satisfaction in having 
acquir'd it, that it has no Diſcontent at ſuch Acquiſitions 
in others. I believe Mr. Gloomy is right in ſaying that 
Envy is not an inborn Evil; its Malignity chiefly aries 
from Idleneſs and Folly: Would my Correſpondent 
employ himſelf more properly, than. to run about the 
Town ruminating on the Condition of others, or think 
more properly than that in a an Author, or demo- 
liſhing a Play-Houſe, there is any Satisfaction, he would 
attain that Contentment of Mind, which Men of common 
Senſe and common Flonefty generally enjoy. 


E 2 ” 
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I CANNOT omit this Opportunity of inſerting the 
following Variation of an Epigram of Martial, ſent 
to me ſome Time ago. | 


In INVID UM. 


AUD AT, amat, cantat noſtros mea Roma /ib, tos, 
Meque finus omnes, me manus omnis babet : 
Ecce rubet Quidam, pallet, flupet, ofcitat, odit : 


Hee wolo 5 Nunc wobis carmina noſtra placent. 


To an ENVIOUS CRITICK, 


RITAIN reads, loves, and praiſes what I write, 
My Works are ſold, and, I have heard, delight: 
Lo ! Macilente grows pale when they are read, 

Then reddens, ſtares, yawns, frowns, and ſhakes his Head: 
This I would have; this ſets my Heart at Eaſe ; 

For all he envies, I am certain pleaſe. 


The Letters from Solomon Single, Mr. Wiſeacre, ang 
gthers, will be inſerted in our next. | 


unt bona, ſunt quædam mediocria—— 
| | Martial, 


Some are good, others indifferent. 
From my own CHAMBERS. 


ISTICHS and ſuch Epigrams are ſometimes 

D very agreeable Reading, as they are very ſhort, 
and on different Subjects: If my Readers happen 

to be in an indolent Humour, the Brevity and Variety 
of the following little Epiſtles may be thought amuſing ; 
dut let my Readers be ever ſo grave, there is nothing om 
: e 
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the Letters which can offend. The firſt comes from a 


rich old Batchelor, and regards every pretty young Lady 
in Great-Britain. 


To the AuTuoR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


M.. SPETATOR, 
S your Paper is calculated for the Peruſal of the 
A Fair Sex, and comes to the Hands, conſequently, 
of a great Number of pretty young Ladies, 1 addreſs this 
| Letter to you, as the Contents of it regards their Intereſt 
as well as my own. You muſt know then, I am an old 
Batchelor, worth Forty Thouſand Pounds, in my Sixty- 
Third Year, or thereabouts, ſomewhat infirm of Body, 
but perfectly ſound of Mind: J have always been averſe 
to Marriage, but am now willing to enter into that holy 
State on ſuch Conditions as will be hereafter ſpecified, 
Faving ſafely got over the Rigor of the late ſevere Seaſon, 
which has ſwent fo many of my Age away, I am inclin'd 
to think, from ſome ſenfible Zuwenilities I perceive 
about me, that this Spring will make me #qventy Years 
younger than I am, and that when Lent is over, the en- 
tering into the Bands of Wedlock would conduce much 
to my Health as well as Happineſs—Having ſuch an In- 
tention, and ſuch a Fortune, you may wonder that 1 
want a Match. Why, Sir, I know well enough that I 
might not be long wanting would I but diſcloſe my Mind 
to ſome Ladies; but, Sir, I am very ba/oful, and at 
this Time ſhould not care to go through the leaſt For- 
mality of Courtſhip; I know if I have a very fine, 
beautiful, accempliſo d young Lady (and ſuch a one only 
will I have) my Money muſt by her; therefore I en- 
deavour to get ſuch a Purchaſe with as little Trouble as 
poſlible, and that is my Occaſion of writing this Letten 
to you. 
I HAVE heard, that when Perſons of my Wealth 
and Age marry ſuch young Ladies as I have deſcrib'd, 
they are uſed very ill by them when they are in any 
Sickneſs ; and that ſometimes the Doctor or Apothecary 
or Nurſe, or ſomething or other helps them forward to 
the other World, that the young Widow may enjoy the 
large Jointure ſettled on her: For which Reaſons, Mr. 
. E*3 Stone- 
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Stonecaſilr, that I may be under no Apprehenſions of 
havin ng my my P:{/ww pull'd from under my Head in a 
Fit of the Phthifick ; go that I may have all due-Care 
and Comfort adminiiter'd to me by my Vie, I do pro- 
poſe, to any Jourg, beautiful, accempliſb d Lady, Who 
will take me for her wedded Huſtand, to give her 
Three T heuſund Pounds down on the Day of Marriage; 
and to ſetile 2 on her Six Hundred Pounds per Aunu r durmg 
my natur ] ii; but on the Day of my Decca/e the ſaid 
Six Hwurnd-ed Pound; per Annum ſhall entirely ceaſe, and 
go as I think proper to diſpoſe of it by my laſt 1771 
aud Toftamenr, ſhe having no Claim or Title to any 
t thereof. 

YOU mutt ſee my Meaning by this Scheme; it is 
her Intereſt to have me live as long as poſſible: If any 
Lad, ſuch as I Lave deſcrib'd, will accept of this Pro- 
poial, let her ſend a Line to you, and on your advertiſing 
LE Receipt, you ſhall hear from, 


Tour's, 
SOLOMON SINGLE. 


IF any Lady, after a very nice Calculation of the 


Falue of fuch a Marriage, thinks proper to accept Mr. 
Siagle's Propoſal, on her writing to me I ſhall obey his 


"Directions, I he next needs no Introduction. 


1 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


SIX, 


AM a Widewer, and have been ſo theſe dozen ung 

and did intend to continue ſo all my Life; I thought 
erother Scheme of Life better, and kept a Houſe-Keeper ; 
bat upon looking into my Affairs, I find to kecp a 
Houſe- Keeper is far more expenſive than to keep a Wife ; 
therefore I think it once more expedient for me to enter 
again into the Matrimonial State. I ſave no Charges 
by keeping a Heuſe-Recper, though it was that common 


ſaving Nocion was one Inducement to live unmarry'd ; 
but 
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bat it is like going down to Bath or Scarborough to ſave 
Expences in London: Or it is more like falling into the 
Hands of the Black Rea, or Serjeant of the Houſe, where 
the Expences run ſo high, that you ſpend more in a few 
Weeks than would handſomely maintain you in another 
Priſon your whole Life.—Mrs. Mary, fo is my Houſe- 
Keeper call'd, is become worth four thouſand Pounds, 
and favs, after what has pad between us, ſhe will not 
leave me. What can I do? No Woman of Credit and 
Fortune will have me, and if I ſhould marry Mrs. Mary, 
J ſhould become the Jeſt of the Pariſb. — Your Advice 
cravely given at this Nonplus, would be of Service to, 
Mr. Stonecaflie, 


Your conſtant Reader, 


SIMON WISBACRE. 


Mr. Wiſcacre's Fate is that which generally attends 
many an old Batchelor and Widowwer in this Kingdom: 
All that I can adviſe him, as Mrs. Mary will not leave 
him, and is become worth about four ihouſand Pounds, is 
e'en to marry Mrs. Mary : As for being a e on ſuch 
an Occaſion is no Argument; the Practice of Men's mar- 
ry ing their Mi fire ſſes is pretty frequent, and he may give 
great Examples for an Authority, 


K—ͤ̃ — 8 1 — 8 


— — — — 


To Mr. STONECASTLE. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

OU'LL ſee by my Scraæul of what Sex I am: 
It is ſufficient therefore to tell you at once, that 
in ſome Viſits I pay 1 always meet a young Gentleman, 
call'd Petulant, who is for ever talking of what a vaſt 
Number of Letters he writes to our Sex: As I believe 
this is only an Air of Vanity, by your correcting him 
tor it you'll oblige ſeveral of your Readers, as well as 


Your conſtant one, 
Lucia. 


E 4 I 
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I WOU'D have this Lady ſhew the young Gentle. 
man ſhe complains of, the foliowing Lines, which are 
tranflated from Martial, the firſt Time he gives himſelf 
lach Airs. | 


SS FETULANT, 


£44 E now not auby you thus indite, 
And to fo many Nymphs will curite: 
is awe all know is very ti ur, 

No Nymph avill avorite à Line to you. 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 
SUR. 


OUR Predeceſſor of famous Memory, always 

thought It Part of his Office to pay occaſional 
Commendations on the Performers at the 7 heatres, whom 
you never take Notice of; however, I hope you will 
have ſo much Regard for a Man of Worth and Merit, as 
to inſert the following Character and ' Epitaph. This 
will oblige ſeveral of your Readers. 


A. B. C. D. &c. Philo-Scenici, 
15 An EXCELLENT AC TOR. 


HAT SOEVER is commendable in the grave 
Orator, is moſt exquiſitely perfect in him; for 
by a full and ſignificant Action of Body, and Propriety 
of Voice, he charms the Attention. Sit in a full Theatre, 
and you will think you ſee ſo many Lines drawn from 
the Circumference of ſo many Ears, while the Aclor is 
the Centre. He is not a Mimick to debaſe Nature, but 
her cautious Delegate, and repreſents her truly. By his 
Action he fortifies moral Precepts by Example; for what 
we ſee him perſonate, we think truly done before us. 
He adds Grace to the Poet's Labour ; for what in the Poet 
is but Numbers, in him is both Numbers and Muſick. He 


entertains us in the beſt Leifure, in Hours the moſt _ 
2 or 
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for Study, Buſineſs, or Bodily Exerciſe : Several Recrea- 
tions are agreeable ; but, in ſpight of Calumny, this of 
the Actor is the moſt rational; all Men are of his Oc- 
cupation, and indeed, what he does in Fiction they do 
in Reality: This Day one plays a Miſer, the next an 
angry Father ; one Day a fine Gentleman, the next 2 
Bankrupt, &c. I obſerve, of all Men living, a wor- 
thy, honeſt Actor, in one Kind, is the ſtrongeſt Motive 
of Affection that can be; for when he dies, we cannot 
be perſuaded any Man can do his Parts like him. To 
conclude, a worthy, honeſt Actor ought to be valued by 
the Corruption of the major Part of his Profeſſion, as 
one would Gold in the Ore : We ſhould not mind the 
Droſs, but the Purity of the Metal. All this Charac- 
ter met in one worthy Man and excellent Actor, lately 
dead, Mr. BENJAMIN GRIFFIN, of Dru- 
r;-Lane Theatre. 


A E PIT Ay H. 


On Mr. Benjamin GRirrix, late of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, Comedian. 


1 F with unequall'd Skill to win the Age, 

And with peculiar Excellence engage; 

If in the comic Scene to touch the Heart, 

Deceive it, imperceptible of Art, 

Has any Merit, any Worth can raiſe; 

Keader, this humble Stone demands your Praiſe. 

For ever ſilenc'd here the Actor lies, 

Who once cou'd charm the Beauteous and the Wiſe ; 

Cou'd the moſt Rigid with chaſte Mirth beguile, 

And from juſt Reaſon force an honeſt Smile; 

Cou'd to the Heart by Nature's Dictates ſteal, 

That they who ſmil'd not muſt want Senſe to feel. 
Such his leaſt Merits be, though ſuch approv'd, 

For greater Worth in Private was he lov'd ; 

Mirth without Folly, Friendſhip without Art, 

Juſt all his Actions, honeſt all his Heart; 

Nor doubt ſuch Actor and ſuch Man cou'd be; 

Such Man and Actor was, and Griffin He. 


x5 TXT 
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THE Letters on a Breach of Marriage are recein'd, 
and Gall be inſerted the firſt Opportunity. 


COOOO00000/0000000:000C0 


Ducentur captzque puellz 
Heæ tibi magnificus pompa triumphus erit. 
| O. Amor. lib. 1. el. 2. 
And there a Train of captive Maids ſball wait, 
To make thy Pomp and Triumph truly great. 


From my own CHAMBERS, 


rich old Batchelor, who call'd himſelf Salomon 
Single, which, as it contain'd a Particularity of 
Humour, and a Propoſal to the Fair Sex in relation to 
Marriage, I inſerted it with the greateſt Freedom; and 
to deal with the utmoſt Impartiality, I made no Com- 
nent on Mr. Si:gle's Propoſal, but publiſhed it genuine, 
and left my Female Readers to form, without any Preju- 
dice, what Conceptions of it they thought proper. A 
few Days after the Publication I began to receive Letters 
from every Quarter of the Town, the Superſcriptions of 
which told at firſt View what S:x they came from: In 
ſome Days after the Publiſher's Boy brought me ſeveral 
more, which came by the Peſt, all directed in Women's 
Hands, and all on the ſame Subject with my Town 
Epiſtles, the rich cld Batchelor's Propoſal to marry any 
yourg, beautiful, accompliſd d fine Lady, who would ac- 
cept of him, by giving her three thouſand Pounds on the 
Day cf Marriage, and to ſettle on her fix hundred 
Pounds per Annum during his natural Life, but during 
his Life only. As the old Gentleman had deſcrib'd him- 
felf in his fxty-third Year, and infirm of Body, I muſt 
confeſs it was not with a little Pity that I perus'd the 
Letters of _ Ladies, y at according to the Terms pro- 
d, muſt de young, beautiful, accompliſb d, and fine 3 
toe the bamble pe RNs of = the O 040 l 
way of Pecuniary Bribery of others, ſome Innuendoes 


| . BOUT a Month ago I receiv'd a Letter from a 


from 


- 8 *% 
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from one or two, that if the Thing ſucceeded, and, if 
I myſelf was not very old, I might be admitted to the 
Favour of drinking 'Tea ſometimes, when Mr. 
Single was abroad. —Theſe Hints, I ſay, ſuggeſted to me 
how dreadfully a great Number of handſome Women 
muſt be languiſhing for the Want of Huſbands, or that 
the Fair Sex, as well as the Men, will ſacrifice the 
Dictates of their Heart to the Temptation of a little In- 
tereſt, As my old Batchelor's Letter had produced ſo 
large a Correſpondence, which related peculiarly to himnſclf;. 
I thought it Injuſtice to my general Female Correſpondents 
to ſelect any particular Letters, but ſent him the whole 
Packet for his Conſideration. Though I thought this the 
moſt fair Way of Proceeding, yet it has drawn upon me 
ſome Inconveniencies ; for ſome Letters not immediately 
appearing in my Paper, the Ladies, I ſuppoſe, alter'd 
their Mind, and demanded them back, when it was out 
of my Power to return them: They appertain'd to Mr. 
Single, and I was only the voluntary Paſſport that con- 
vey'd them. I have waited with as much Impatience as 
the Ladies to hear from Mr. Single, whoſe Directions I 
promiſed punctually to obey =—- He has order'd me to 
publiſh the following Letters, which he ſays is a faithful 

Abridgment of the whole Packet, and to place his Anſwer 
at the End of them. In this Affair I am only a. 
mere Publiſher, and therefore defire all thoſe Ladies 
will excuſe me, whoſe Epiſtles on this Subject are not 
inſerted. 


Te Mr. SOLOMON SINGLE. 


To be deliver d by the UniverRSAL SPECTATOR. 


Worthy Str, 
OUR Intention to enter into the holy and com- 
fortable State of Matrimony, truly beſpeaks that 
Soandneſs of Mind which you declare yourſelf to have: 
Nor need you complain of your Ixfirmity of Body, 
when you have got over the Rigour of the late ſevere 
Seaſon, and even in this cold Spring can from ſenſible 
Jxvenilities think yourſelf twenty Years younger than 
you are: But as-you we baſhful, and hate 2 
; | ay 
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mality of Ourtſbip, 1 don't ſee how your Propoſal can 
be made effectual but by one Method: A Maiden, young 
Lady could not in Modeſty accept of it abruptly, with- 
out a little Formality of wooing : Such a Forwardneſs 
might ſhock your Batcbeler-like Deticacy ; and yet a 
young, handſome Woman you would have. What then 
can you do?—Take my Advice. Chuſe a young handſome 
Wide. She has been courted, and won't ſtand on 
Punctilio's, and knows avhbat's what. ——As you have 
liv'd to theſe Years, and was never married, if you take 
a young puling Wench that never was married, Matri- 
mony will be very aukward to you both, and neither of 
you will know how to behave to one another. | 

NOW, goed Sir, if you have a Mind to a briſk, young, 
handſeme H'idow, about twenty-one, who buried a very 
pretty young Fellow about Chriſtmas laſt, I am your 
Woman; and it will be a proper Match, I afſure 
you: I dare ſwear I have Beauty enough for you, and ycu 
have Money enough for me, and I'l adminiſter as much 
Care and 8 to you as you deſire — taking at the 
ſame Time all due Regard to a Life which will be, with- 
out Flattery, dear Sir, fo precious to me. 

YOUR ſpeedy determinating, and an Interview, 


will oblige, 
Your well Adviſer, 


New Bond.ſtreet, 
SUSANNA BRISKLY. 


Toa SOLOMON SINGLE, E; 
STR, 


[| READ your Propoſal of Marriage this Morning, 
and, conſidering every Thing, I cannot think it diſad- 
vantageous to that Part of our Sex who have more Youth 
and Beauty than Wealth. I therefore, Sir, think it wor- 
thy of Acceptance, if the following Character of myſelf 
is worth your Eſteem. | 

I AM a Maiden Gentliavoman, brought up always 
in the Country, under the Care of an Aunt, who, as 1 
had no Fortune to be a polite Lady, taught me . 8 

- be 
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be a moſt notable Houiewiſe and CEcouomiſt ; and that 
I have ſome Share of Beauty I heartily believe, not only 
from the Self-Flattery of our Sex, but becauſe all the gay 
Londoners J have ever ſeen have ever told me ſo. Thus I 
think I am, according to your Deſcription, ſuffici- 
ently accompliſhed tor your Spoute. As I may venture to 
ſay I may be agreeable, I poſitively aflert I can be /er- 
wiceable to you. I can make Fe/lies, and Soups, and 
C:udles, Things very comfortable and nourifoing. 
to a Perſon in his /ixty third Year. I have read 
Culpeper's Diſpenſatory, and alſo Sa/mon's, and have ſome 
curious Books of Receipts and admirable Neſfrums by me, 
which I myſelf tranſcrib'd from my Aunt's Grandmo- 
ther's Siſter's Memorandums. — You will want no 
Deors nor Apethecarics, and if you like me, and find I 
take due Care of you, if you have a Mind to make me a 
Fee extraordinary, fo be it. — Pray let me ſee ſomething 
in the Spec. as * as poſſible about your Reſolution, 
and how I muſt more immediately apply to you. I am, 
(as far as Modeſty) | 
 Hertfordhhire, Tours 
March 24, 


DogorRYW NoTABLE. 


Te 'Sqvire SING LE. 


SIR, * 
Look'd over your Letter to Mr. Stonecaſtle ſ everal 
Times, with great Attention: I read that you was 
worth forty thouſand Pounds forty times over, but 
do not altogether approve of your not continuing the 
ſix hundred Pounds as a Jointure after your own Deceaſe. 
However, I take you to be a good Sort of a Gentleman, 
and have therefore ſo far treſpaſs'd on my own Pru- 
dence, and riſqu'd my Honour by writing to your Sex in 
my-own Hand, and fign'd it with my own Arms. 
don't intend to make a Secret to you who I am, there- 
fore I accept of your three thouſand Pounds on. the Day 
of our Marriage, and fix hundred a Tear, —even during 
your Life only.—- Nor when I tell you who I am, DI. 
8 f ve 
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I have baſe mercenary Views alone. — I have often been 
a Confidente to a Crown'd Head — a Dutcheſs"s Coronet has 
encircled my Brow at frequent Coronations ; — yet I am 
but in my wineteenth Year. In ſhort, if you have 
a Mind for a fine heroick Lady, an innocent rural Shep- 
herdeſs, or a divine dancing Goddeſs, you may ſend a Billet- 
doux by your Slave, directed to Miſs Flirt, behind the 
Scenes, at ***** Theatre, according to which you ſhall 
have a proper Anſwer from | 


KNM I heatre 
Great-Rocm, Lucy FI RT. 


— 3 * — WF * 
1 


ll. „ 1 r ths. 
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To Mr. SINGLE, 

S TR, Cheap ſide. 
1 T was with the higheſt Delight that I read your Letter 
I in the Spec; for, to be frank with you, I have long 
had an Ambition to marry ſome wich old Batchelor ; and 
beſides it is my Deſtiny, as I have been told by above 
a hundred Fortune-tellers. — It is ſurprizing to ſee how 
Things fall out; I was ſhewn in the Coffee-Grounds 
Juſt ſuch an old Gentleman as you deſcribe yourſelf, the 
Morning before I read your Letter, and on conſulting 
Mrs. Foretell ſince, ſhe ſays you are the Huſtand I have 
been ſo long waiting for. Don't think by my waiting 
long, that I am an c Maid, for I am not at my /a/t 
Prayer, to have any rather than fail, tho' my Stars kave 
decreed me 

Tours, 
TABITA Hor EwEII. 


N. B. I was always told I ſhould ride in my aach. 
and- Six; but if you drive with Fcur only, it will be no 
Objection. 1 


— — — 


* 7e 8. SINGLE, 255 
I AM a Chambermaid to one of the fnrft Lacher in 
| Town, am young, and by fome Advances my Lord 
has made to me, have Reaſon to ſay I have Branty, 
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if I was your Spouſe, I would ſhew the Town I had all 
the faſhionable Accompliſbments of it. With theſe En- 
dowments 1 am willing to accept of your Propoſal, as 
your Rank of Life will give me an Opportunity to 
make an Eclat in the World, which would be more 
agreeable to my Humour, than to bury myſelf in a dirty 
Country Village with Mr. Prim, our Chaplain, between 
whom and me a Treaty of Marriage is nov on Foot. ——- 
A fpeedy Anſwer by the Spec, may, if you pleaſe, de- 
termine me ever to {ubfcribe myſelf, | 


8 | 
 HarkrIoT PixwELL. 


6 


To an eld Batchelor, awho call; binfelf SINGLE. 


Friend Single, | I” 
I HAVE read thy Letter, and thy vain Propoſal ta 
the yourg Maidens of this Land: I perceive by thy 
mentioning thy Juvemlities in thy fæty- third Year, thou 
art an old Fool. Grow wiſer, and die a Batchelor. 


Racuet DowWNRIORT. 


— a IR 


To all the Ladies of Great-Britain, Maids or Widows. 


1 — 


Ladies, | | 
Y Friend Rachel Downright has judg'd right of 
me, for my ſudden Fit of 7uvenility has ended 
in a Fit of the Rheumatiſm ; therefore, without giving 
other Reaſons, am determin'd to die a Batchelor. + 


DCOLOMON SINGLE» 


cation of it. 
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——— Notandi ſunt tibi mores.. 
Hor. Art. Peet, | 


— Ib. Manners muſt your firieft Care engage. 
To the Aurnon of the Univencai SPECTATOR, 
STIR, | 
F all the various Methods of conveying Inſtruc- 
tion, none ſeems to me to be more happily adap- 


ted for the Improvement of Mankind, than by 
Refleftions and Maxims on human Life deliver'd in ſhort 


Precepts. The Holy Scriptures abound with this Specics 


of r Egifetus's Morals are of the ſame Kind, 
and ſeveral modern Anthors have choſe to convey their 
Sentiments in this miſcellaneous Manner. This may be 
ſufficient Authority for you to inſert the following 
Thoughts, which are the Reſult of ſerious Contempla- 
tion, and as I believe they are ſtrictly true, they may 
not be improper to fill a Column ar two in your Specta- 
tor: I ſhall ſay no more of this miſcellaneous Kind of 
Writing, but ſhall leave to your Judgment the Publi- 


REFLECTIONS o» HUMAN LITE. 


OTHING is more ſurpriſing, when we conſider 
human Life, than to think how many Millions 
ef People come into, and go out of the World, ig- 
_ of themſelves, and of the World they have 
vd in. | 
IF any one went to ſee Vindſor-Caſtle, or Hampton- 
Court, it would be ſtrange if he did not obſerve and re- 
mem ber the Situation, the Building, Gardens, &c. and 


yet few People know themſelves ; no not their _—_ i 
es, 
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dies, the Houſes of their Minds, the moſt curious Struc- 
ture of the World, which would be ſo much our Benefit, 
25 well as Pleaſure, to know. 

T HE World is a great and ſtately Volume of natural 
Things, but how very few Leaves of it do we ſeriouſly 
turn over! This ought to be the Subject of the Education 
of our Youth, who at Twenty, when they ſhould be fit 
for Buſineſs, know not any Thing of it : We are in 
Pain to make them Scholars, but not Men; to talk rather 
than #4920 The firſt Thing obvious to Children is what 
is /en/cble, and that we make no Part of their Rudiments : 
We preſs their Memories too ſoon, and puzzle them 
with Words and Rules, to know Grammar and Rhetorich, 
and a ſtrange Tongue or two, that perhaps may ne- 
ver be uſeful to them, leaving their natural Genius 
to Mechanical and Phyſical Knowledge, uncultivated and 
negletied, which would be of exceeding Uſe and 
Pleaſure to them through the whole Courſe of their 
Lives. Ls 

LANGUAGES are not to be deſpis d or neglected, but 
_ ſtill Tings are to be preferr'd : It were happy if we ſtu- 
dy d Nature more in natural Things, and acted according 
to Nature, whoſe Rules are few, plain and reaſonable: 
Let us begin where ſhe begins, go her Pace, and cloſe 

always where ſhe ends, and we cannot miſs being good 
Naturaliſts. | 

THE Creation would be no longer a Riddle ro us; 
the Heavens, Earth and Waters, with their reſpective 
various and innumerable Inhabitants, their Productions, 
Natures, Seaſons, Sympathies, Antipathies, their Uſe, 
Benefit and Pleaſure, would be better underſtood by us; 
and an eternal Wiſdom, Power, Majeſty and Goodneſs, 
_ conſpicuous to us thro' thoſe ſenſible and pleaſiug 

orms. 

IF Man be the Index or Epitome of the World, as 
Philoſophers tell us, we have only to read ourſelves well 
to be learned in it: But becauſe there is nothing we re- 
gard leſs than the Characters of that Power that made 
us, and can beſt tell us what we are and ſhould be, we 
are even Strangers to our own Genius, the Glaſs in which 
we ſhould ſee that true, inſtructing and agreeable Variety, 
which is to be obſerv'd in Nature; and yet we are very 

| apt 
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apt to be full of curſclves, inſtead of him that made 
what we ſo much value. 

MAN is become a ſtrange Contradiction to kimſelf ; 
he would have others obey him, yet will not obey that 
Power who gave him Being; he will loſe none of 
his Authority; he is humorous to his Wife, beats his 
Children, is angry with his Servants, ſtrict with his 
Neighbours, revenges all Affronts to Extremity, but 
forgets all the while that he is Man, and is more in 
Arrears to the Supreme B. ing, that is ſo very patient 
wich him, than they are to him, with whom he is ſo 
ſtrict and impatient. 

II E is curious to waſh and adorn his Body, but care- 
leſs of his Soul ; The one ſhall have many Hours, the 
Other not half ſo many Minutes: If he is to viſit, or 
to receive a great Man, how nice and anxious is he that 
all Things be in Order? And with what Reſpe;t and 
Addreſs does he approach and make his Court? But to 
the Divine Majeſty how cold and conſtrain'd is his 
Devotion! | 

T HE Unhappineſs which a great Part of Mankind 
complain of, they bring upon themſelves for Want of 
due Conſideration : For our ſecond Thoughts rarely agree 
with our firſt; which paſs not without a conſiderable 
Retrenchment and Correction; and yet that ſenſible 
Warning is too frequently not Precaution enough for our 
future Conduct: We may well ſay then, our Infelicity 
is chiefly occafion'd by ourſelves, fince there is nothing 
we do that we ſhould not do, but we 4zaw it, and yet 
do It. ed 

DIS APPOINTMENTS, which come not by our own 
Vices and Follies, are Tryals and Corrections from 
Heaven, and it is our own Fault if they prove not our 
Advantage: To repine at them, is only to grumble at 
our Creator ; but to ſee the Hand of God in them, with 
an humble Submiſſion to his Will, is the Way to turn cur 
Water into Wine, and engage the greateſt Love and 
Mercy on our Side. | 

WHEN the Actions of a Neighbour are upon the 
Stage, we can have all our Wits about us, and find out 
every Failure and Infrmity ; but are without feeling, or 


have but very little Senſe of our own. 
MUCH 
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MUCH of this ariſes from II- Nature, as well as from 
an inordinate Value of ourſelves : We love blaming the 
Unhappy, rather than relieving or pitying them. On 
ſuch Occaſions ſome ſhew their Malice, and are witty on 
Mi:fortuncs ; others their Judgment, by ſage Reflections 
on their Conduct; but few their Charity: They only 
have a Right to cenſure, who have a Heart to afhit ; the 
reſt is Cruelty, and not Juſtice. 

NOTWIITHSTANDING Men rail againſt Marriage, 
they marry : They who would make that State happy 
to themſelves, muſt act by this Prudential Maxim; pre- 
fer the Perſon before Money, Virtue before Beauty, 
and the Mind before the Body ; for then they will 
tavein a Wife a ſincere Friend and agreeable Com- 
janion. He who regards Beauty more than the Soul, 
makes but an ill Choice: The Gratification of our 
Senies is low, ſhort, and tranſient; but the Mind 
gives a more rais'd and extended Pleaſure, and is capa- 
ble of an Happineſs founded upon Reaſon, not bounded 
pe limited by the Circumſtances that Bodies are con- 
tn'd to. Y 4 

AS Lowe ought to be the ſole Reaſon of Marriage, 
ſo it is the ſole Method to make it happy: Wherefore a 
Vie ſhould not be us'd as a Servant, whom perhaps you 
have ſerv'd ſeven Years to obtain. 

A HUSBAND and Wife, who love and value one ano- 
ther, ſhew their Children and Servants that they ſhou'd 
do io too: Others viſibly loſe their Authority in their 
tamilies by their Contempt of one another, and teach 
their Children to be unnatural by their own Example. 

TO conduct himſelf through the {fairs of the 
World with tolerable Decency and Advantage, a Man 
muſt be eſerœ d, but not ſour 3 grave, but not formal ; 
lag, but not rab: humble, but not ſerwile ; patient, 
not inſenfible 3 conſtant, not obſlinate 3 chearful, not 
lzht ; rather fwveet than familiar ; familiar, than inti- 
nate ; and intimate with very few, and upon very good 
Grounds : Mindful to return Civilities, and grateful for 
Favours receix'd. 

AVOID Company, where it is not profitable or neceſ- 
ary, and on thele Occaſions ſpeak Jicile and /aft ;. and if 
you think twice before you ſpeak once, you will ſpeak 

twice 
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twice the better for it: But always ſpeak to the Purpoſe, 
and keep ſtrictly to Truth: Never uſe yourſelf to diſpute 
againſt your own Judgment, to ſhew your Wit, leſt it 
prepare you to be too indifferent of what is right; nor 
yet argue with another merely to vex him, for meer 
Trial of Skill, ſince to inform, or to be inform d, ought 
to be the End of all Conferences. 

BELIEVE nothing againſt another but upon good Au- 
thority, nor report what may hurt another, unleſs it be 
2 greater Hurt to others to conceal it. 

1 T 13 wiſe not to ſeek a Secret, and honeſt not to 
reveal it. | ; 

LET your Converſation and Actions be founded on 
Propriety : Some are witty, kind, cold, angry, eaſy, 
ſtiſt, jealous, careleſs, cautious, confident, clote, open, 
but all in the avrong Place. | 

RARELY promile, but if lawful, conſſantly perform: 
Hatty Reſolutions are of the Nature of Venus, and to be 
equally avoided. 

I will never do this, ſays one, yet does it: I am 
reſolv'd to do that, ſays another, but on ſecond Thoughts 
does not do it ; or does it aukwardly for his Word's 
Sake, as if it was worſe to break his Word, than to do 
amiſs by keeping it. | £7 
II is an Effect of Paſſion that Wiſdom corre&s, to 
lay yourſelf under Reſolutions that cannot be well made, 
and muſt be worſe perform'd. | 

TO be very ſubtle and ſcrupulous in Buſineſs, is as 
 burtful as being over confident and ſecure. 

T O be happy, bring your Mind to your Condition, 
and have an Indifferency for more than what is ſufficient. 
The Generality of Mankind are the worſe for their 
Plenty; the Veluptucus conſumes it, the Miſer hides it; 
"tis the gozd Man that uſes it, and uſes it to good 
Purpoſes : But ſuch are hardly found among the Pre/- 


Perous. | 
NEVER voluntarily want what you have in Poſſeſ- 


fon, nor ſo ſpend it as to involve yourſelf in Want un- 


avoidable. 

THERE is a troubleſome Humour ſome Men have, 
that if they may not lead, they will not follow; but 
bad rather a Thing were never dene, than not done theit 
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own Way: This ariſes from an Owerfi/ne/5 of ourſelves, 
and ſhews we are more concern'd for Praiſe, than the 
Succeſs of what we think a good Thing. 

AM USE not yourſelf with the numerous Opinions 
Men now have about Religion ; nor value yourſelf upon 
verbal Orthodoxy, Philoſophy, or Skill in Tongues, and 
Knowledge of the Fathers; but rejoice in this, That thou 
1 ſerveſt God, that is the Lord, who exerciſeth Leving-kind- 
neſs and Judgment and Righteouſneſs in the Earth, 


60 Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti, ſi non, his utere mecum. 
5 F you Trou better Rules than theſe, be ee; 
Inpart them, but if not, uſe theſe with me. 
; Philalethes, 
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Floriſeris, ut apes, in ſaltibus omnia libant. 
| Lucret. J. 3, 


As from the feweeteft Flowers the lab"ring Bees 
Suck all their fragrant Stores. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. SpECTaToOR, 


LTHOUGH you profeſs yourſelf a wond'rous all- 
accompliſh'd Gentleman, and very well vers'd in 

the Female World, for whoſe Edification and 
Delight your Lucubrations are chiefly intended, yet 
you never inſert in your Papers what we Women love 
dearly, what is the Soul of our Converſation, and the 
Joy of our Hearts ; Scandal. I ſuppoſe you have Va- 
aty enough to think that your Eſſays ſometimes are an 
Amuſement to a great Number of the Fair Sex at their 
Tea Tables, and that they improve mightily from "oe 
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dull Precepts of Morality and late Romances of G/atzony 
and Drunkenneſs : But, ſage Sir, you are mightily mij. 
taken; their Diſcourſe rolls on the dear Subject of Sca;. 
dal, which gives an Eclat to Converſation, and offers a 
pleaſing Opportunity for every Lady to ſhew her Wit 
and Spirit: Now, Mr. Stonccafile, if you would take 
my Advice, you might make your Paper much more 
agreeable, by introducing a little Scanda/ : Perhaps you 
may ſay, that you are not acquainted with private Hiſ. 


tories of private Perſons, and therefore could not perform 


ſuch an Office, if you had a Mind to it; but that Objec- 
tion will be of no Force; for I will undertake to ſupply 
you every Week with ſuch Articles of Scaadal, collec- 
ted from one End of the Town to the other, that your 
Paper ſhall become the Admiration, Terror, and yet De- 
light of the whole Sex. You may wonder how I may 
come by ſuch Intelligence ; but I will acquaint you, by 
which Account you will fee I am not ſingular in my 
Opinion, or need be aſham'd of i Know then, that 
there are a Set of Ladies, who have form'd themſelves 
into a Club, which they call the Scandal Club, and that 
I am elected their Secretary: We meet once a Week, 
and every Lady brings her proper Quota of Defamation, 
which ſhe has with the utmoſt Diligence collected, and 
which (after it has been approv'd of by the Club as ſcar- 
Aalous enough) ſhe is to propagate with equal Aiſiduity, 
in every Company ſhe comes into: Beſides the Collection 
of our own Members, we have ſettled Correſpondences 
with Chamber-Maids, Mantua-Makers, Lace-IV omen, 


Milliners, ' Stay-Makers, Match-Maters, Fortune-Tellers, 


Sc. Sc. in every Part of the Town: We have our 
important Advices come in with the ſame Regularit) 
as thoſe which regard the Affairs of the Nation, and 


indeed they are form'd on the ſame Plan. We have 


the St. James, Mail, the City Mail, the Greſvencr- 
Square Packet ; and many others too tedious to men- 
tion. Having fix'd ſuch Intelligence, you need not 


fear, Mr. Stonecaſtle, but I can amply ſupply you with 
Materials, which you may manage as you think pro- 


r; and if you approve of ſuch a Correſpondence, 


I have Orders from the Board of Ladies, now fitting, to 


commence it as ſoon as poſſible : An Anſwer to this 
in 
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in your next Spectator, will oblige the Club, as well 
as your _ | 7 JE 


Humble Servant, 
MarTHa TITTLETATTLE, Sec. 


BEFORE I ſettle any Correſpondence with Mrs. 
Martha, or receive any Intelligence concerning others, 
I defire ſhe would tranſmit to me the ſeveral Characters 


of the Ladies who compoſe the Club, and to them ſub- 
jom her own. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E 
$# 


AM an unhappy Woman, who have moſt terrible 

Apprehenſions of dying an /4 Maid, for I have 
neither Youth nor Beauty, yet have what may ſupply 
the Defect of both, Four Thouſand Peunds: Notwith- 
ſanding ſuch Charms, I have never been addreſſed but by 
old Bacchelors, or e derly Widowers, and ſuch I have 
no Inclination for; but if a very pretty ſmerk young 
Clergyman, or gay Officer in the Army, made. any 
Overtures of Marriage, I believe I might liſten to them. 
—— I would publith my Mind ſomewhat more freely, 
but J A FR Single's Recantation, and 
your young ſparkiſh Readers might imagine I was on 
3 as the old 2 wt the m—_ 
But let my Fate be what it will, pray, Mr. Stonecaftle, 
inſert this Letter in your SpeQator, which ſhall ſtand as 
a Proteſt againit my being an cli Maid by Defign or In- 
ination. | | 
| | PERELIO R WisKFORT, 


P. S. Pray may not a Woman, paſt her Prime, marry a 
Joung Fellow without any Reproach on her Conduct? 


IN Anſwer to the Poſtſcript, I cannot but remark. | 
chat Women who are paſt their Prime, ſeem naturally 
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the Refuge of young Fellows who have no great Eſlates; 
though for my Part, I cannot tell whoſe Misfortune is 
to be moſt lamented, that of a Woman advanced in Years, 
who ſtands in need of a Spark, or that of a Spark, who 
ſtands in need of an old Woman. | 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Myr. STONECASTLE, 


AM very angry with you, and think your Lucubra- 
tions, as you call them, are as dull as Sermons ; and 
to reform us, you tell us nothing but what we very well 
knew before : Is this the Senſe and Wit you pretend to) 
Pray alter your Way of Writing, and oblige me not to 


diſcard your Paper. 


Saran KNOWWEII. 


I SHALL not call Mrs. Sarah's Wiſdom in Queſtion, 
or how much ſhe may know before ſhe ſees my Paper ; 
all I deſire of her is to practiſe the Precepts contain d in 
it. This #row:ing _ is a Humour very common 

Mankind, and which Monſieur Brayere has ad- 
mirably ridicul'd in the Character of a Lady being car- 
ried to Æſculapius for Advice. rene, ſays he, is 
* with gacat Difficulty convey'd to the Temple of A 
* culapiny, to conſult the God about all her [Ills : She 
* complains firſt, that ſhe is weary and fatigued ; the 
* God pronounces it is occaſioned by the Length of her 
journey. She ſays, ſhe has no Stomach to her Sup- 
per; the Oracle bids her eat leis Dinner: She adds, 
* ſhe is troubled on Nights with broken Slumbers ; he 
© bids her never lie a-bed by Day: She aſks how her 
© Groſineſs may be prevented; the Oracle replies, ſhe 
© ought to riſe before Noon, and now and then make Ute 
of her Legs: She declares Wine diſagrees with her; 
the Oracle bids her drink Water. That ſhe has a 
bad Digeſtion ; he tells her ſhe muſt go into a Diet: 
My Sight, ſays ſhe, fails me: uſe Spectacles, ſays 
. ſculapius. I grow weak, I am not half ſo 
« ſtrong and healthy as I have been; you grow old, * 

* thg 
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© the God. But how ſhall I cure this Languiſhment ?' 
« why, you muſt die, as your Grandfather and Grand- 
mother did, if you'll get rid on't quickly. What 
Advice is this thou giveſt me, thou Son of Apollo, 
« cries [rene ? Is this the mighty Skill Men praiſe and 
« worſhip you for? What haſt thou told me rare or my/te- 
«* rious ? Did not I know thus much before! - The. 
God anſwers, Why did not you put it in Practice then, 
without coming ſo far out of your Way to ſeek me, 
and ſhortening your Days by a tedious Journey to no 
« Purpoſe ?——1 need make no Comment on this Story, 
it is a proper Anſwer to my angry Correſpondent, and 
ſuch Advice as I with all my Readers would follow; 
I muſt now conſider the Complaint of another Lady. 


To Mr. STONECASTLE, 
SIR, 


Have under my Care a young Lady who has a deal of 

Beauty, which ſhe in a great Degree loſes by endea- 
vouring to improve it, or ſet it off by an affected Dre/s 
and Ridiculouſneſs of Art. I have in vain made all the 
Remonſtrances in my Power, therefore muſt have Re- 
courſe to your Spectatorial Authority, to which ſhe has 
good Senſe enough to pay a Deference. Your ſaying 
ſomething on this Subject may be of Service to ſeveral 
young Ladies beſides her: This would be a Favour to 


Your conflant Reader, 
ELVIRA. 


IF the young Lady has an Ambition to appear beau- 
tiful in her own Eyes, ſhe may follow. her own Caprice 
and Fancy ; but 1 it is the Men ſhe would charm, if 
tis for them ſhe dreſſes, I afſure her ſhe takes very 
wrong Meaſures : A handſome Woman, the more natu- 
ral ſhe is, the more beautiful ſhe appears ; ſhe loſes no- 
thing by being careleſs, and without any other Ornament 
than what ſhe draws from her Beauty and Youth : An 
innocent Grace ſhines in her Countenance, and animates 

Vor. IV. F every 
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every little Action fo mach, that there would be leſs 
Danger to ſee her adorn'd with all the coquetting Advan- 
tages of Dreſs and Faſhion. Thus an honeſt Man is 
reſpected independent from all thoſe outward Actions, by 
which he would endeavour to make his Perſon more grave, 
and his Virtue more ſpecious and referv'd ; fince too 
great a Modeſty, a Singularity in Habit, or the State 
with which ſome walk, add nothing to Sincerity, nor 
does it raiſe Merit, but often makes it look leſs pure and 
more ſuſpected. If Women were form'd by Nature what 
they ridiculouſly make themſelves by Art, they would 
look on themſelves as the moſt wretched Creatures in the 
World; Caprice and Whimſicalneſs of Dreſs is a Coun- 
ter-Poyſon of their Beauty, it prevents the Damage they 
would otherwiſe do, who without ſome ſuch Remedies 
would become too eaſy Victims to their Charms. 


To M.. STONECASTLE. 
SIR, 


Was in Company the other Afternoon where the Con- 

verſation turn'd on the Paſſion of Love; it was oc- 

c ſion d by talking of a young Lady, who from profeſ- 

fing herſelf a Man-Hater, is call'd the Fair Inſenſible. 

4 am enjoin'd to addreſs you for your Opinion, whether 

a young beautiſul Woman can be inſenfible of that Pal- 
fion ; by giving which you will oblige 


Tour's, 
LYDIA Tovcuwood. 


MV Opinion in this Caſe is the ſame with a great Au- 
thor who was very well acquainted with the Sex, that 
4 the Woman who is infenfible, is one that has not yet 

_ © ſeen the Perſon whom ſhe is to love. 
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EE TREE 
Et plures uno SR Tuv. Sat. 7. 


The Tongues of Six and more are heard at the ſame 
Inflant. | 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


8 Ft 
4 S you hinted the Deſire of having the Characters of 


the Ladies tranſmitted to you who compoſe the 

Scandal Club, which I deſcrib'd to you in my 
laſt, I was order'd by the Society to draw up their ſeve- 
ral Characters, without Favour or Affection, and ſend 
them to you: I enter'd on this Office with the more 
Pleaſure, as it indulg'd my Humour of being alittle ſati- 
rical in the Stories of my Acquaintance ; but yet be 


aſſured, Sir, I ſhall not ſwerve from Truth, but endea- 


vour at that Merit which I have heard given to an Hiſto- 
rian, that I will not dare to tell a Falſnood, and that L 
will not be afraid to pronounce a 'Truth. Without 
farther Preface, I ſhall deſcribe the Members of our 
Society, according to the Order they ſtand in my Re- 
iſter. | | 
: MRS. Abigail Verjuice, Preſident. Mrs. 
Abigail is an old Maid, in the 53d Year of her Age; 
when ſhe was young ſhe had, according to her own Ac- 
count, Beauty ſufficient to draw a great Number of Lovers 
after her ; but ſhe thought Love was a very fooliſh 
Affair, and, inſtead of giving Way to ſuch an imperti- 
nent Paſſion, ſhe became an arrant Man-Hater, and is 
reſolv d to continue ſo to her Life's End. But the 
Truth is, ſhe was rather homely than charming, and for- 
ward than reſerv'd : yet was fo unhappy as to live to 
her 46th Year, and never once had the 2ueſtion aſt'd 
her ; neither on a Gallant or a Matrimonial Account. 
She values herſelf highly for her diſcreet Conduct through 


Life, and that her Honour ſtands unimpeach'd : This is 


no ſuch great Merit, for you know, Mr. Stonecaſtle, 
F; That 
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That the Nymph may be chaſte who has never been try'd. 


I BELIEVE in her 46th. Year a Match was propos'd' 
to her by a Widower of 84, which ſhe rejected with 
Contempt, and has remain'd a thorough Man-Hater ever 


fince. The particular Province ſhe has in the Society 


was conferr'd on her for her eminent Talent in Scandal, 
which is always levell'd againſt young Ladies for a Miſ- 
conduct in their Amours : As ſhe is a rigid Reformer of 
Female Manners, ſhe is ſure to give ſuch an Interpreta- 
tion to the Actions and Behaviour of a young Lady who 
may be innocently engag'd in an Amour, and addreſs'd 
by a Lover on the moſt honourable Terms, as to raiſe a 
Suſpicion on her Virtue : But her being cenſorious on 
fach Ladies may be attributed to an Imagination of how 
ſhe herſelf might behave on ſuch an Occaſion ; and it is, 
perhaps, from a Cenſoriouſneſs of her own Frailty, that 


the ſuſpects the ſame Kind of Diſpoſition in others. Be- 


fides theſe Qualities of whiſpering away Reputations, and 
inveighing againſt the Conduct of the young Women of 
the preſent Age, ſhe is a moſt faithful Collector and Diſ- 
perſer of authentick Scandal. If a young Lady makes a 
[rip within the City or Suburbs, no one is ſooner in- 
orm'd of it, nor has any one more admirable Talents to 
divulge it : In ſhort, as to hear Scandal is the Joy of her 
Life, to make it known is the Buſineſs of it—N. B. She 
promiſes herſelf much Satisfaction from the Society's 
Correſpondence with you, and has ſome curious Anec- 
dotes to tranſmit for your Publication. 
MISS Fanny Freelove is almoſt a contraſt Character 
to Mrs. Verjuice: Miſs Fanny is a great Lover of Gal- 
lantry, Amours, Intrigues, Maſquerades, &c. She knows, 
indeed, that Ladies may have their Errors, yet looks not 
on them with a Prude-like Severity, and attributes them 
not to their Paſtors or Fellics, but their Fate; and on 


this Occaſion ſhe never fails quoting, | 


For if weak Women go aſtray, 
Their Stars are more to blame than they. 


She 


. oe OR Se 


he 


Woman engages in an Amour, nay let her Amours change 


conſent to them, From theſe gay Principles ſhe gains 
many Confeſſions in frank Converſation, which are of 
great Amuſement to our Society ; and ſhe will go great 


hut ſhe need ſeldom be reduced to that Dilemma; 


the Honour of the Men, that ſhe believ'd every Thing 
they ſaid to her; and though they ſtill deceiv'd her as to 
Marriage, ſhe had Faith enough ſtill to believe on. 


of the famous Atalantis. 


you, which is equal to that of the Sattin Bed in Mrs. 
Manley. 


gence of idle Obſervations on the Conduct of others, no- 


Love of Scandal is predominant in her, ſhe pretends the 
Motive of it is Religion, and that ſhe only likes to hear 


ſleep for her midnight Hymns ; ſhe riſes early to go 
of her Children and her Family to Servants ; her 
Affairs. 
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She is a Predeſtiuarian in Gallantry, and affirms, when a 


as often as they will, that ſhe was born for thoſe indivi- 
dual Purpoſes, and that there was a Neceſſity ſhe ſhould 


Lengths to obtain them ; for the will not ſcruple to re- 
late fictitious Accounts of her own Amours to draw out 
thoſe of others; and there are many of our Sex weak 
enough not to keep a Secret, even when *tis their own. 


for from her 18th Year to her preſent, which is about 
her 34th, her Life has been one continued Courſe of Gal- 
lantry and Intrigue ; and ſhe had ſo good an Opinion of 


As ſhe lives at the polite End of the Town, and keeps 
the bet Company, her Intelligence may make your 
Spect᷑ator as hiſtorically entertaining as the ſecret Memoir: 


She has a new Story of 
[5 of F**** and my Lewd **** to fend 


the D 


MRS. Saintly is the Wife of a worthy Citizen; 
Mother of ſeveral Children, and Miſtreſs of a large Fa- 
mily ; but with all theſe Avocations, from her Indul- 


thing gives her greater Delight than to find out her 
Neighbours Errors, and cenſure them : Though this 


other Peoples Errors and Vices that ſhe may pray for 
them, and communicates them that we may do the ſame 
likewiſe. *T'1s true, indeed, that her Huſband cannot 


abroad to her Devotional Exerciſes ; ſhe leaves the Care 


Thoughts, ſhe ſays, are better employ'd than on worldly 
She is not a good Wife, a good Mother, or 
a good Neighbour ; but ſhe is what over-ballances all 
| F 3 | other 
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other Conſiderations, a ſtrenuous Diſciple of Apoſtle 
Whitefield ; a pious Follower of the angelick Brethren, 
the Meſeys; and to ſum up all, a true and orthodox M:- 
tbodift. She can furniſh you with many Memoirs of 
Religious Scandal, which will, with great Zeal, be in- 
terſpers'd with many exclamatory Ejaculations and ſcrip- 
tural Quotations.—— Would ſhe be really ſerviceable to 


| You, ihe certainly might communicate ſome private Hi- 


itory very neceſſary to be known, for ſhe is a Member of 
the Select Committee among the Methodifts, where the 
Holy Brethren ſalute the Holy Siſters with a Salutation 


of Love, and give them all the Conſolation the Strength 


of their Spirits will allow. I muſt not omit what ſhe 
has been heard to confeſs, with joyful Emotion of Heart, 
that ſhe has often ſtole from her Huſband's Bed with 
great Heavineſs of Soul ; but the Salutation of her dear 
dt. Jobn (ge) has quicken'd her in the Spirit, and 
ſhe receiv'd great Joy from the Senſe he gave her of the 
Works of Regeneration. 

MISS Lucy Finical has a Taſte for Scandal of a 
different Kind : She loves ſelling Reputations ; but then 
ſhe fixes a Woman's Reputation * her Dreſs, or Appea- 
rance ſhe makes at publick Places, or private Viſits: 
And though you may think ſhe could not have much 
Succeſs in this trifling Way, ſhe has, I aſſure you, done 
much Execution at Bath, Tunbridge, Scarborcugb, the 
1 hcatres, Ridetts's, Operas and A/jcmblies —— She kill'd 
a poor young Country Gentlewoman at Bath by praiſing 
her Night-Gown ; tor after ſhe had made many Enco- 
miums on it in a full Company, ſhe added "Tis very 
pretty, but it muſt bawde been prodigious pretty at firſt ; 
pray, Madam, how often has it been ſccauer d? At 
Scarboreugh ſhe ruin'd another, by diſcovering at a Ball 
that her Necklace was falſe Stones, inſtead of true Br:/- 
liants. At a private Viſit in Londen, by giving a 

int that a certain Gentlewoman's Cloaths were bought 
of Lady Mo4i/5's Chambermaid, ſhe has occaſion'd ſuch 
ſneering Jeſts on the Gentlewoman's Elegance of Tatts, 
that ſhe was forced to drop the Acquaintance. As to 
her own Dreſs, Malice itfelf can find no Fault with it; 
The lives elegantly, keeps good Company, and a neat 
Equipage.——But Truth ſay: all this is ſupported by Mr. 

| | GCripe- 
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Gripe-all, a City Scrivener, who will ſcarce allow his 


own Family Neceſſaries. 

WIDOW Bri/# is a Woman of a ſprightly Temper, 
and though ſhe has not exceeded her zoth Year, has bu- 
ried her third Huſband : She is no profeſs'd Hater of 
Love, but an avow'd Enemy to Marriage; and frankly 
ſays, no one Man ſhall ever be Maſter of her Fortune 
and Jointures, though ſhe may diſpoſe of her Perſon as 


ſhe thinks proper: With this free Way of Thinking, 


in relation to herſelf, ſhe is very ſevere on the Conduct 
of other Widows. She looks on them all to be meer 
Lady Brompton in Sir Richard Steele's Play, and that 
their Scene of Sorrow is meer Grief Alamade : And hav- 
ing been herſelf a Widow ſo often, ſhe is often advis'd 
with by her Acquaintance when they come into the ſame 
State. How true her Accounts may be I will 
not venture to affirm, but the Intelligence ſhe brings to 
the Society is very ſurprizing in relation to the Conduct 
of young Widows. —— She has ſeveral modern Stories 
which far exceed that of the Epheſian Matron. She 
hopes, if ſhe ſends you the Particulars, you will take 


Care to pen their Story that it may make as great a Fi- 


gore 25 that of Antiquity, | 
NOW, Mr. Stonecaftle, I am entering on the moſt 


difficult Part of an Hiſterian, that is, to talk of my/e/f ; 


out of Modeſty I ſhall therefore chuſe to give my Cha- 
rafter as that of a third Perſon, and that as impartially as 
the preceding ones, | | b 
MRS. Martha Tittletattle, Spinſter, is in or about 
the Fortieth Year of her Age; was the Daughter of 
Mrs. Joan Tittletattle, of Noravich, which Joan was 
eſteem'd a Woman of as voluble and acute Way of 
Speaking as any in the City: It was by ſome ſai 
indeed, that ſhe was a Scold, but it was only her haſty 
and loud Way of Speaking: Goffiping. ſhe was firmly 
attach'd to; and ſhe was, without Doubt, the belt 
private Hiftorian of the City ſhe liv d in. Mrs. Mar- 
tha inherited all theſe amiable Qualities of her Mo- 
ther, and came to London with Recommendations to be 
a Lady of Quality's Woman : She was accepted, and 
ſoon became agreeable to her Lady from the Collections 
of private Scandal ſhe was Miſtreſs of: She was in a 
| 74 Female 
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Female Character, partly what Marplot in the Play 
was in a Man's; but without his B/undering ſhe had his 
.Cariefity of knowing every Family's Affairs and every 
Perſon's Concerns. Tis reported, that her Lord, having 
had an Intrigue with her, would have popp'd her 
off upon the Chop/ain, but ſhe having a Tendre for his 
Valet de Chambre, a Propoſal was made to him and re- 
jected, becauſe he was ſomewhat privy to the Amour. 
Being thus diſappointed in Love, ſhe refolv'd not to marr, 
except to a Gentleman of Family and Fortune, which ihe 
-now for ever deſpairs of, therefore 1s ſtill a Companion 
to an elderly Lady, who loving much Tittletatile, and 
much Scandal, ſhe has full Scope to indulge her own In- 
clinations, which gave her an Opportunity of being 
choſen by a Set of Ladies Secretary to the laudable and 
honourable Society call'd the Scandal Club. : | 


eee PERPELORTY 
Mendax infamia terret. Her. lib. 1. 6b. 16. 


The terrible E 72 of Lying Scandal. 


| From my CHAMBERS. 

HE Characters of the Scandal Club, tranſmit- 

' ted to me by Mrs. Martha Tittletattle, and 
inſerted in my laſt, took up ſo much of my Paper 
that I could add no Remarks either on the Charaders or 
the Society: I am therefore obliged to take this Oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the Ladies, that I can by no Meahs ap- 
prove of their Society or their Correſpondence. It may 
perhaps be too juſt an Obſervation, that the Female Sex 
tco much addict themſelves to the Love of Scandal; but 
J muſt obſerve, that generally they who love to hear ſe- 
' vere Cenſures on the Conduct of others, too frequently 
afford Occaſions to have their own cenſur'd : They re- 
joice in the Foibles of others, becauſe they find there are 
other Women who have not a greater Share of Virtue 
or Prudence than themſelves: All the Characters of the 


Scandal Club are a Demonſtration of this Remark; and 
| 0 Scandal 
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Scandal therefore, among the Female Sex, may be look'd 
on rather as an Effect of refin'd Policy, than the Pleaſan- 
try of a meer Chit-Chat Converſation. 

I AM not inſenſible of what ill Conſequence the 
Practice of Scandal and Defamation may prove to the La- 
dies in general; for as it is no eaſy Matter to ward off 
the Strokes of Calumny, it is as difficult to cure the 
Wounds it gives: If a Woman's Reputation is attack d, 


it is hard to know what Courſe is beſt, whether to . 


fend or not to defend: The latter is the moſt difficult 


Side for a Woman of Virtue and Honour to take, but it is 


the ſureſt; for entering into a Defence, in order to juſti- 
fy her Character, ſhe only augments the Rumour of the 
Slander ; and there are Perſons naturally inclin'd to be- 
lieve, or at leaſt to ſuſpect che worſt againſt all Juſtifica- 
tion: By a proper Neglect and Contempt of . 
it loſes its Force, and dies away of itſelf. 
IBELIEVE no Woman who likes Scandal ever fo 
much, would chuſe that ſhe herſelf ſhould be the Object 
of it: To prevent the becoming ſuch a Subject of F „ 
Converſation, it is abſolutely neceſſary ſor every Wo- 
man to make her Life virtuous, and her Conduct pru- 
dent: Living well does not certainly ſilence Calumny, 
but it certainly diſarms it. 

INDISCRETION in Women often goes as far 
to give a Scope for Scandal as real Infamy; for the many 
chiefly judge from our publick Behaviour, while they are 
ignorant of our private Conduct and Sentiments. Miſs 
CLerlatte Gaywwood was a young Lady of a gay and 
lively Diſpoſition : ſhe could not endure the Reſerve 
of Fe ormality, and in her Converſation and Behaviour 
took a Freedom which did not look well in ſo young a 


Woman; ſhe made no Scruple of admitting the Addreſſes 


of any Gentleman without any Biſtinction of the Cha- 
er he bore, and appear'd as free and with a re- 
puted Rake, as a Gentleman of the moſt civiliz'd Man- 
ners and ſtrifteſt Honour. With this imprudent Hay 


ſhe was truly virtuous, and though ſhe frequently tranſ 


greſs'd againſt the Rules of common Prudence, ſhe never 


exceeded the Limits of Decency : But what avail'd the 
Conſciouſneſs of her own Virtue? a Coxcomb, to whom 


ſhe bad given a little Freedom, thought by that be could 
| ; Ro, : obtain 


i 
l . 
* 
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obtain the laſt Favours, and aſk'd the Poſſeſſion of them. 
Miſs Charlotte treated him as he deſerv'd, and an- 
ſwer'd him with a ſwinging Box on the Ear: But the 
diſappointed Spark took thoſe Meaſures which ſuch Cox- 
combs make uſe of; he openly reflected on the J ady, and 
boaſted of having receiv'd the laſt Favours from her. 
As falſe as this Aſſertion was, it gain'd Credit from the 
imprudent Gaiety in her Conduct, and ſhe was by a great 
many judg'd guilty of an Intrigne, which ſhe never 
thought of, and which, with that Perſon eſpecially, ſhe 
would of all Things have abhorr'd. I muſt on this ob- 
ſerve, that if once Men have made a Woman the Subject 
of an infamous Diſcourſe, it is almoſt impoſſible to con- 
vince the World that ſhe is innocent; there is a general 
Propenſity rather to condemn than acquit, and Slander 
has more Power to perſuade than either Reaſon or Elo- 
quence. * | 

MRS. Manage was of a contrary Caſt of Mind to 

the preceding Lady; nothing could be more reſerv'd, 
more religious, or a more ſevere Profeſſor of Virtue and 

. Honour : She admitted no Gallant to dangle after her, 
and make her taken Notice of in publick Places; ſhe de- 
teſted the Honour of being a Toaſt, and having young 
Fellows make free with her Name over their drunken 
Converſation : But with all this Veſtal Chaſtity, ſtc 
had an Amour with a grave Sage of the Law, and was 
broght to Bed of two fine Boys in leſs than two Years ; 
yet ſhe manag'd the whole with ſuch Diſcretion, and 
continues her Engagement with ſuch Secrecy, that tho' 
her Conduct has been juſtly cenſur'd by ſome who have 
come to the Knowledge of it, there are few who will in 
the leaſt imagine a Woman of her Prudence and Beha- 
viour would act any way inconſiſtent with Honour and 
Virtue. In ſhort, whatever Miſs Gaywood 15 
thought to be, Mrs. Manage is: The Indiſcretion of tlic 
firſt has ruin'd her Reputation ; the Hypocriſy of the 
other has preſerv'd her's. | 

AS Scandal 1s a real Injury to the Sex in general, I 

could wiſh, for their publick Advantage, that they 
would in all Viſits and Converſation diſcountenance it; 
and this they might eafily do by not giving Credit to 
any ſcandalous Report they hear, nor promoting the 3 

. * oreſs 
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greſs of it by becoming themſelves an Echo to repeat it 
again: In ſhort, no Woman has any Reaſon to ſay any 
'Thing which might occaſion a Calumny: If a Fault im- 
pated to a Perſon ſhould be true, ſhe yet ſhould have 
Good-Nature and Charity enough not to ſpeak of it her- 
ſelf; and if falſe, ſhould have more Honour than be a 
Means that others ſhould ſpeak of it. | 
THERE will always be Rumours paſſing abroad, 
whereof no Author can be nam'd : That 1s conceal'd in 
the Phraſes, They ſay that, &c.—Ht is reported that, &c. 
But then all that are concern'd in diſperſing ſach Ru- 
mours, conſidering that they alter, add, exaggerate ac- 
cording to their own Fancies, ſhonld be imputed Au- 
thors. One Perſon may invent a Calumny, but if others 
had not the Malignity to diſperſe it, the Slander would 
make no greater Progreſs. When Women think they 
have ſufficient Authority to rehearſe what they hear 
others ſay, they are miftaken; it is no more permitted to 
repeat a Calumny, than it is to throw Oil into a publick 
Conflagration : He that fires the Houſes, and he that 
threw in the Oil, are both culpable, and in my Opinion 
equally ſo. 3 
ANO TH E R ridiculous Temptation to Scandal a- 
mong the Fair Sex, is an Opinion, that to be very ſe- 
vere on any Body (that is, very fcurrilous) is to be very 
witty, and they do not offend fo much from a want of 
Good-nature, as an Ambition to be eſteem'd a Wit. It 
is too true, that they who with a ſmart Pertneſs talk ma- 
liciouſly, are thought to talk wittily, becauſe the Female 
Auditors are prcpenſe to be of their Mind, and believe 
what they fay ; It is not the Subtilty or Humour of 
what they ſpeak, but rather the IIl- nature of them who 
hear which gives the Character of Vit: They help out 
Fancy by what they themſelves think ; thus the Wit of 
the R contributes to credit rhe Speaker, as if it 
were his own. But theſe malicious People do not paſs 
for Wits, for ſaying Things not before in other Mens 
Minds, but on the contrary, for giving vent to the pre- 
conceived Malice of the reſt of the Company, and far be- 


ing the Revealers of others Thoughts. 


ON the whole, as it is againſt the Intereſt of the Sex 


to countenance or promote Scandal, I with they. would 
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baniſh it from the Tea-Tables, and tete a tete Converſa- 
tion, and in the room of ſuch trifling Tittletattle endea- 


vour to entertain one another with Gecod-/en/e and Good- 


Manners. 


BUT to leave this diſagreeable Subject, and which [ 


have ſeveral Times before treated of, I ſhall pay ſome 


think convenient. 


Deference to an ingenious Correſpondent, whole Letter 
was by ſome Miſtake not receiv'd 'till laſt Week: All 
the Stanza's are with great Propriety adapted to the Sub- 
ject, and the moſt ſevere Critick, if he has any Taſte, 
muſt be pleas'd with the Turn of the laſt Stanza. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 
SIR Guildford, May 18, 1740. 


'T HE following Lines were compos'd on the Occaſion 
of the Death of a young Man, who was a Member 
of a Society of P/al/modifts at Guildford in Surrey, and 
ſung at his Funeral, May 18, 1740. If you think them 
worth any Notice, pleaſe to inſert them when you ſhall 


„ Jar Sc 
8 #7, MI 


On the Death of a young Man, a Member of a Scciety 
g | of Pialmodiſts. 


1 N Pleaſure's flow'ry Paths to ſtray, 
Our fond Deſires incline; 
Unmindful of the happy Way, 
Which leads to Joy divine. 


Of Length of Days we vainly dream, 
Of numerous Vears to come; 

Till Death deſtroys our airy Scheme, 

And drops us in the Tomb. 


| 0 | 
Our Friend, whoſe Obſequies we ſing, 
Cut down in Nature's Prime; | 
| Bids all improve the lovely Spring, HE 
The Flower of their Time. How 


— — — OY ot 
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How loud the Call ! his ſhorten' d Date, 
Bids Youth and Health prepare ; 
His lifeleſs Clay deſcribes our Fate, 
Alas! how frail we are? a 


His tuneful Voice no longer moves 
Liſt' ning Crowds Io's to ing ; 

His late harmonious Lyre now proves, 
Untun'd in ev'ry String. 


That Heav'n is Harmony and Lowe, 
Is all of Heav'n we know : 

Bleſt Soul ! how tuneful now above, 
So well prepar'd below. 


uy Ded =A 2 > PI D D 2 a BE . | 
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Thrice happy they that free frem Strife, 

Maintain a Lowe as long as Life ; 
Wheſe fd and binding Vows 

No intervening Tealouſy ; 

No Fears and no Debates untie; 


And Death alone can looſe. Creech, 


To Mr. STONECASTLE. 
$ I & | 


FT H E Good-Nature which appears in all your 


Compoſitions induced me to communicate to you 

the following Story, which contains ſo great a 

Share of Generoſity and Humanity, that I am perſuaded 
it will neither be unacceptable to your Readers, or diſ- 
pleaſing to yourſelf. 4 | 
FLORTIO is one of the moſt accotnpliſh'd Gentle- 
men of our Age, fortunate in his Make, his Eloquence, 
and in his Eftate ; he is admir'd by all that know him for 
his graceful Mien, obliging Deportment, and every other 
Accompliſhment requir'd in a Gentleman. He was about 
one and twenty when Propoſals were made to him by 
ſome modern Match-maker of Quality to 8 be 


n 
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Lady Cordelia, who poſſeſs'd, beſides the invaluable 
Treaſures of Wit and Good - nature, a Fortune of an hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds; ſhe had only the Misfortune of 
being born ſome Vears before him. The Marriage was 
ſoon concluded, and celebrated in the moſt ſumptuous 
Manner for many Weeks ſucceſſively. Cordelia lov'd 
her Florio to Diſtraction, and was never eaſy without 
his Company, nor was Forio regardleſs of his Cordelia's 
Fondneſs and Virtues; he admir'd her Perfections in 
Wit, Generoſity and Fortune; all the Gaiety imaginable 
flow'd around them, Balls, Concerts of Muſick, Aſſem- 
blies and Entertainments on the Water were the Buſineſs 
of every Day; and, in ſhort, there was not any Diver— 
ſion that could be thought on for the Entertainment of 
this Couple and their Friends, that was not executed in 
the grandeſt and moſt expenſive Manner. 

B U T how uncertain are all our Joys, and how ac- 
cidentally are they chang'd when we leaſt expect any 
Alteration ! For Flerio, with his Lady, taking the Di- 
verſion one Evening at Barn-Elms, of a fine Concert and 
a ſplendid Supper, amongſt the reſt of the Company who 
generally attend ſuch Entertainments, there appear'd the 
charming Sylvia, who, with a Lady of her Acquain- 
tance, made the Tour of the Walks ; her graceful Mein 
and engaging Beauties were ſoon diſcover'd by Florio 
and his Lady, and the Charms of her Voice were no leſs 
admir'd by all the Company: My dear Florio, ſays Cor- 
delia, obſerve that beautiful Perion, how genteel is her 
Mein, and how raviſhing is her Voice and Air in Sing- 
ing ; ſhe muſt ſurely captivate all that have the Pleaſure 
of her Company: Let us try to engage her to our Enter- 
tainment ; I'll do my Endeavour, anſwers F/orio, to pre- 
vail with her to take a Part in our Supper, whilft you and 
your Companions liſten to the Nightingale. 

FLO RIO ſoon found her, and gave her the Invita- 
tion to his Tent ; and after a Turn or two in the Walks 
with Sylvia and her Companion, he learnt her Name 
and Place of Abode, giving her the greateſt Marks of 
his Affection, till they join d the Company, who paid 
her their Compliments ; but Cordelia, in a more par- 
ticular Manner, expreſs'd the great Eſteem ſhe had for 


her, and how happy ſhe ſhould be in her — 
| | They 
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bis Lady Cordelia, indeed, had her Jointure untouck- 
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They now reach'd the Tent, and refreſh'd themſelves 
with a moſt ſumptuous Banquet; every Thing was gay 
and {plendid, and the Night was ſpent in a moſt agree- 
able Manner, while Sylvie, im her Turn, diverted the 
Company with the Charms of her Voice. In a Word, 
Florio loft his Heart; Sy/via fill'd all his Thoughts, 
and her Beauties captivated all his Senſes ;3 he had no 
Reſt but when he was in her Company, and Sylvia 
was no leſs ſenſible of his Perfections; ſhe was enamour'd 
with his Wit, as well as the Comelineſs of his Perſon; 
and the Preſents which he daily made her, to a great 
Value, at length overcame her Virtue, and ſhe ſubmitted 
to his Deſires. F!cri0 now provided her a fine Houle, 
with the richeſt Furniture, and ſettled Five Hundred 
Pounds a Year upon her, continuing ſtill to ſhew her his 
Aﬀe©1ons by rich Preſents, to the Amount of ſeveral 
Thouſand Pounds. In the mean Time Cordelia was 
ſenſible of what ſhe had done in recommending Sylvia to 
Florio, and did not want thoſe of her Acquaintance to 


inform her of the Intrigue, and what coſtly Jewels were 
daily preſented to Sy/via; who, without much ſeem- 


ing Uneaſineſs, would only anſwer, That if Flerio 
lov'd Hv it was no Surprize to her, for that ſhe 
herſelf had an Eſteem for Sy/:2, and had been inad- 


vertently the Occaſion of her Huſband's Acquaintance 


with her: And for Sylvia's Love for Flerie, ſhe freely 


excuſed her; for it was her Opinion, that no Woman 


who ever convers'd with him, could refift his Charms : 
And then, continues Cordelia, J have that Affection for 
my Lord, that I am always pleas'd when he pleaſes him- 
ſelf; he makes a genteel Huſtand, and Iam happy when- 
ever I have his Company at Home : I have ſeen ſeveral 


of the Jewels he has order'd for his wia, and have fre- 


quently obſerved his Chair and Footmen at her Door ; 
but I hear ſhe is conſtant to him, and I am fatisfied : 
This was the Manner of Cordelia's Argument in Defence 
of Florio and Sylvia. | 

BUT now comes on a new Scene, the Scales were 


turned: Florio, the generous Lover, by Means of 


ſome Law-Suits, which depended upon the Mb Di- 
fractions, was reduced to the loweſt Ebb of Fortune; 


ed ; 
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ed; but on his own Account, when he had made the 
beſt Calculation he could, he found no more than a 
few Guineas remaining, which gave him a moſt pun. 
gent Retroſpect of what he had done; and in that melan- 


choly Diſpoſition took Occaſion to amuſe himſelf at the 


Chocolate-Houſe, where he was met by an old Acquain- 


tance, Colonel Trueman, who ſaluted him with the Ten- 


derneſs of a Friend. Dear Flor io, ſays the Colonel, 
what makes you thus chagrin ? Can I ſerve you? Have 

ou any Duel upon your Hands ? Or can you want any 
Money ? If it 1s in my Power, Jet me, in Part, return 
the Obligations I owe you; my Commiſſion, as well as 
the reſt of my good Fortune, is owing to your Genero- 


ſity ; if any Thing I can do may render my dear Floris 
the leaſt eaſy, give me an Opportunity of ſhewing my 


Gratitude. Florio, with open Frankneſs, told him 
his Story, and the Colonel as readily anſwer'd, that he 
would furniſh him with a thouſand Pounds immediately, 
if he would continue there while he ſtept to his Lodg- 
ings: The Colonel made all the Expedition imaginable 
to ſend his Friend the Money, and by the ſame Meſſen- 
ger to 2 him that he begg'd his Excuſe yet for 

our, while he would endeavour to do him 
more Service. The Colonel knew the whole Intrigus 
between Sy/via and his Friend; and, reflecting a 
little, concluded, that if S, had the fame Value 
for Floris that ſhe uſed conſtantly to expreſs, ſhe would 


then demonſtrate her Love for him ; it was but bring- 


ing it to the Trial to be convinced, and he took the Re- 


ſolution of viſiting her upon the Occaſion : He {ſoon 


open'd the Affair, when the good-natur'd Sy/aia ap- 
peared inconſolable; but ſoon recollecting herſelf, Good 


Colonel, ſays ſhe, while I am in this Perplexity, I am 


not without the Pleaſure of putting my dear Flor 
into the Poſſeſſion of twenty thouſand Pounds ; here take 
this Caſket of Jewels, they are eſteemed worth ten thou- 
ſand Pounds ; and take this Box of Writings, containing 
his Settlement of five hundred Pounds a Year upon me, 
convey them to him as ſoon as poſſible, and tell him 1 


am proud of having been a faithful Steward for him: I 


only wiſh that his Lady would excuſe my Inadvertency, 
and I would inſtantly retire to a Nunnery, that 1 might 


never 
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never more offend her. The Colonel took his Leave, and 
with all Expedition waited on his Friend Florio : 
There, my Lord, ſays he, is the Value of twenty thou- 
ſand Pounds from your Sy/wa ; ſhe- inſiſts upon it, and 
ou muſt take them without Diſpute : This, continues 
the Colonel, is a ſurprizing Act of Generofity ; I 
am amazed at it, I have not met its Parallel; and ſo 
without one Word more they took their Way to Florio's 
Houſe : Now, ſays the Colonel, the next Happineſs I 
hall enjoy will be to communicate this Scene of Gene- 
roſity to your Lady, for I perceive my Friend Florio is 
at preſent a little diſcompoſed in his Mind : In fine, the 
Lady Cordelia was ſoon informed of the whole Matter, 
and was fo touched with the Good-nature and honoura- 
ble Act of Sy/via, that ſhe determined the Jewels ſhould 
be returned to her, and that they ſhould all dine together 
that Day, and ſolicited the Colonel to engage her if 
poſſible ; the Colonel uſed his Efforts, and at length, 
with great ReluQance, brought Sy/via to the Lady Cor- 
delia; when they had been for a little Time in a Room 
together, converſing with the utmoſt Good-nature, Lady 
Cerdilia introduced Sy/via to Flerie, who, without the 
Aſliſtance of the Colonel, would have been confounded 
at the Sight; I am, ſays Coraelia, the Perſon that intro- 
duced you into Sy/via's Company ; I forgive her all Of- 
tences committed againſt me; ſhe has ſhewn her Regard 
for you in the Return of your Preſents, which I cannot 
prevail upon her to accept of; and as ſhe is reſolved now 
to retire from the World, let us be as pleaſant as we can, 
and thank the Colonel for his friendly Offices. But this 
Meeting fi1I'd all their Hearts too full to cat much. Sy/- 
via took her Leave, the Colonel was happy in what he 
had perform'd, and Florio with his Cordelia, lived in 
Pleaſure all their Lives afterwards. 
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Hæc ſtudia adoleſcentiam Alunt. Cic. 
Theſe Studies are proper Eæerciſes for Yeuth. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eg; 


. | Weftmimn/ter, 

A S you are at preſent the only gentle Author who 
conſiders the State of your Fellow Subjects, ab- 
ſtrated from all Political Views, I have Re- 

courſe to your Worſhip on an Affair which ſeems of ſome 
Importance to me, though it may appear ridiculous 
enough to others. I muſt acquaint you that I am jul 
come from Oxford, and have about me more of the Scho- 
laſtick Air than the Mein of the gay, young Fellows of 
the Town : I am ſenſible of my Aukwardneſs, and tho 
I would not ſet up for a Petit Maitre, I ſhould be glady 
to appear as a Gentleman. There is one Expedient which 
I imagine would give me a more free Air, which 1s, to 
learn to dance; but having mention'd ſuch a Thing to 
wy Father, he ſeriouſly aſk'd me if I was going to turn 
Coxcomb, and inſiſted on my entertaining no more No- 


tions of ſo ridiculous an Exerciſe, which, he ſaid, had 


only Folly and Debauchery to ſupport it: As he is of a 
warm Temper, I did not dare enter into any Argument 
on that Point, but hope that you ſo far may agree with 
my Sentiments, as to think the learning of an Exerciſe, 
which 1s uſeful to give a proper Behaviour in the Con- 
duct of Life, is not inconſiſtent with Prudence or De- 
cency : Your Opinion will have ſome Weight with my 
Father, and will abſolutely direct 0 
Your Humble Servant. 
ACADEMICUS. 


P. S. ONE Reaſon my Father argues againſt my 
Dancing, is, that if it is an Accompliſhment of a fine 
Gentleman, 
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Gentleman, yet I have no Occaſion for it, as he deſigns 
me for a Clergyman. 


I MUST acknowledge my Correſpondent bas wrote 
to me very plainly, and ſenſibly : He has ſtated his Caſe 
juſt as it is, without any literary Diſſertation, which 
he might have made on the Subject of Dancing. In the 
Courſe of my Lucubrations I have wrote more than one 
Eſſay entirely on the Subject of Dancing, and have ſhewn 
it is not only an innocent and agreeable Amuſement in 
itſelf, but alſo a neceſlary Accompliſhment for a Gentle- 
man; I would not be underſtood that I would have 
either Sex pique themſelves on Dancing, yet 1 would 
have them kuow ſo much of the Art, that they might 
appear before any Perſon, or in any Company, with 
the Addreſs which gives a genteel Eaſe to their own - 
Behaviour, and recommends them to the Opinion of- 
others. J have often, with great Pain, ſeen a young 
Gentleman, juſt come from College, enter into the Room 
with as wild a Look, and aukward a Manner, as if he 
bad been bred among the Heottentots It is not ſufficient 
that the Company has heard he is an excellent Logician, 
Metaphyſician, Aſtronomer, or Divine; they ſee he be- 
haves in an unpoliſh'd Manner, and form their Judgment 
accordingly. If my Correſpondent's Father will pay 
any Deference to my Opinion, I would indulge him in 
his Inclination ; and though I would not ſuffer him to be 
a Petit Maitre, yet I would let him be a Gentleman. As 
to the Objection of his being a Clergyman, therefore to 
learn ſuch a Science will be unnecetiary, I ſhall anſwer, 


that I think no Perſons ought to appear and conduct them- 


ſelves as accompliſh'd Gentlemen, more than the Clergy 
of the Church of England; for while they behave then - 
{elves as ſuch, they are fure of being always receiv'd and 
treated as ſuch in all Places, and on all Occaſions. 
| have another Letter of Complaint from a Son, which [I 
ball here inſert. | | % 


To 
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To the AUTHOR of the UNnIveRSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 


HAVE a Complaint to make, and in ſhort it i; 

this : My Father has lately taken me from the Uni. 
verſity of Leyden ; for he would not let me go to Oæfd 
or Cambridge, left they ſhould corrupt my Morals, and 
1 ſhould learn only to ſmoke, and drink, and 
ſomeching elſe beſides. I am lately arriv'd in Town, 
and am already got into ſome very pretty Company about 
Cevent-Gard:n, which Place you hc is very famous 
for Wit and Gallantry. My Father has always had a 
great Ambition for me to be a fire Gentleman ; but, in 
thort, he will not allow me a ſufficient Stipend to ſupport 
ſuch a Character, and thinks a little Addition to my In- 
come will ſupport me as well here as in Holland. You 
muſt know, Mr. Stonecaftle, that there is a wide Differ- 


ence between a ſine Gentleman in Rotterdam or Amſterdan, 


and Cxvent-Garden and Pall. Mall: I find an extraord:- 


nary Expence in breaking Lookiag-Glaſſes as well as 


Drinking-Glaſſes; beſides demoliſhing Chairs, Watch- 


Men, and Women of the Town. 


My Father allows me fix hundred a Year, but ! 
cannot ſupport my Character under a thouſand ; therefore 


deſire you would inſert in one of your Spectatore, by 
the bye, that a thouſand a Year is as "little as 7 +a for 


any young Man to maintain the Character of a modern 


fine Gentleman, and you will oblige, as you write on 


this — | 
Tour z, 


JACK GAYWOUD. 


N. B. If you ſucceed with the o/d Felluav, I will fend 
you twenty Pieces to your Printer's, and give you 4 
Batch of Champaign at s Coffee-Houſe in Covent- 
Garden Piazzas. 


M R. Gaywoud may be N 41 at my Opinion, and 


ut I would a viſe his Fa- 
ther 
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ther, inſtead of enereaſing his fix hundred a Year to a 
thouſand, to reduce it to one hundred ; for I cannot 


but think he will act more like a Gentleman the leſs 
Money he can command. 


Henry STONECASTLE, Ei: AuTnor of the 
| UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, | 


S 1 R, | 

AM a young Fellow who have ſpent three or four 
| Years in one of the Inns of Court, but have indeed 
ſtudied Gallantry more than the Statutes, and read Miſ- 
cellaneons Poems more frequently than Coke upon Litile- 
tor. To confeſs freely, I have, according to the com- 
mon Phraſe, 4zown the Town very well; but I would 
now fain leave an unſettled roving Life, and take up 
with what I have long deſpis'd, Matrimony, My 
Thoughts being turn'd this Way, I have introduced 
myſelt into the Company of many. Ladies ; but of all 
| have ſeen or convers'd with, none have had an Effect 
on my Heart, except two Ladies, who are Couſins ; and 
whom I think, at different Times, equally amiable. 
She whom I am in Company with I imagine the moſt 
charming. and when I am in Company with them both 
l I could ſing with MHacheatb, in the Beggars 

pera : 


How happy could 7 be with either, 


Was t'other dear Charmer away. 


T O give you a better Idea of my Circumſtances, I 
will give you a Character of the Ladies: Emilia has 
4 much Senſe as the Sex generally has: She is not very 
witty, but very handſome, well ſbap'd, and has ſuch 
Eyes —— no one can look on them without ſecret Ado- 
tation: Then ſhe will dance. Ye Gods, how jhe 
will dance — Her Charms are all- powerful, —but then 
he is as proud as ſhe is beautiful, and her coquetting 
makes her as ridiculous as her dancing does engaging. 
— On the contrary, Amanda is not ſo handſome 
4 her Couſin ; ſhe is pretty enough; but if ſhe loſes 
any Thing in Beauty, ſhe has A Mantis in Wit; for 

| ſhe 
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ſhe will talk —— Ye Gods, how he will talk ——— In 
Converſation ſhe captivates her Hearers ; and with an In- 
nocence which no Words can deſcribe, ſhe ſeems ignorant 
of thoſe engaging Accompliſhments ſhe poſſeſſes. When 
I am with Amanda, her Senſe, her Wit, and Turn of 
Converſation, charm my Soul; I deſire nothing but her; 
on her alone I think my Happineſs depends: But then 
again, when Emilia comes into my Sight, my Reſolutions 
waver ; I behold her Beauty with new Surprize, and re- 
turn a Captive to her Charms. 

ON the ſtricteſt Examination of my/7/f;, I find I 4d. 
mire, I adore, my proud Beauty, and I eſteem and le 
my ſenfible and good-natur'd Charmer. In this Situation, 
Mr. Steneca/ile, how ſhall I conduct myſelf ? I can mar- 
ry either of them, but which ought I to chuſe for a Wife! 
Shall Face, Air, and Mein determine my Choice, or had 
I better truſt to Good-nature and ſenſible Converſation ? 
your Opinion will be a Favour to | 


Your's, 


IL. DOUBTLOVE. 


THE Cafe of this Gentleman is not ſo particular as 
to be without Parallel: Sir 7ohbn Suckling, who was one 
of the moſt gallant, as well as the moſt witty Men of bis 
Time, has defcrib'd himſelf in much the ſame Circum- 
ſtances, as being in Love with two Siſters : On this Di- 
lemma he concludes, 


He fart is happicft that has Hopes of either, 
Next bim is he that ſees them both together. 


NMR. Doubtlowe has not deſcrib'd how long this A- 
mour has commenced, and I am induced to think it 13 
but of a ſhort Date: My Reaſon for this Opinion, 15, 
that, according to my Sentiments, Amanda mult, in 
Courſe of Time, gain Ground of Emilia, as Good- 
humour and Affabi = are more laſting Charms than 
Beauty. — My Corr __ ſees my Opinion, which J 
ſuppoſe he will make Uſe of, as many People do, who 
aſk the Advice of their Friends, tho' they are before de- 
termin'd to follow their own. 1 
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Vino forma perit, vino corrumpitur ætas. 
Prepert, 
By Wine Beauty decays, by Wine Age is corrupted. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 
T is with the greateſt Concern that I fit down to 
| write this Letter to you, as the Subject of it is a Com- 
plaint againſt a Man whom I dearly love, and whoſe 
Faults I would, if poſſible, be blind to; I am tortur'd 
at the Neceſſity of my being obliged to declare it is my 
Huſband ; But fo unhappy is my Caſe, that I have taken 
all Meaſures to redreſs my Grievance, and they have all 
been in vain ; the laſt Trial and Hopes of Remedy is by 
applying to you, and hope this Method may have a proper 
Effect. To make you a proper Judge of my Injuries, I 
muſt give you a brief Account of my Story. It is about 
ſixteen Years ago fince I married Ly/ander, who was a 


young Gentleman of an ample Fortune, and endowed 


with all the Accompliſhments to gain a Woman's 
Heart. This Marriage was not the faſhionable Agree- 
ment between two Perſons to live with one another, 
merely becauſe their Fortunes were thought convenient 


to be join'd together by their Friends, but it was the Iſſue 


of a mutual Paſſion for each other, which was founded 
on Virtue and Honour. If ſincere Felicity is to be had, 
on Earth, I thought, after I was married, that I enjoyed 
it. Lyſander was as good-natur'd and as complaiſant 
when a Huſband, as he was when a Lover : His whole 
Study was to oblige me, and in Gratitude my Heart was 
4 eager to make the ſame Return: In ſuch a State it 
was, with a ſecret Pride, that I beheld fatal Diſcontent- 
nents in other Families ; a Pride, not ariſing from the 
Misfortunes of others, but the Pleaſure of imagining my- 
elt to be one of the happieſt of Women. This * 

cene 
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Scene of Life was ſtill heighten'd, by having our Loves 


crown'd with thoſe dear Pledges of them, a Son and 


a Daughter. Lyſander was now grown, if poſſible, 
more fond and tender of me than before : He enjoy'd 
thoſe Pleaſures of a Family which honeſt and good Men 
delight in: His Wife and Children he thought his moſt 
agreeable Companions, and from ſuch Sentiments he was 
a kind Maſter, an indulgent Father, and an affectionate 
Huſband. | : 
AFTER ſuch a Character of a Huſband, you may 
wonder, Mr. Stonecaſtle, of what I can complain, and 
under what Grievances I can labour. —— But, alas! J 
have deſcrib'd him as he once was, as he behav'd a few 
Years ago; the Scene is ſince chang'd, and he makes me 
now as miſerable as he once made me happy : The Occa- 
fion of this Change was thus : 
LYSANDER, I know not by what unhappy 
Accident, became acquainted with Mr. Gayh ; a 
Man, who, by his Sprightlineſs of Converſation, was 
an engaging Companion ; but then he was very looſe in 
his Morals, and addicted to his Bottle. I did not mind 
this Sort of Acquaintance at firſt ; but I began to grow 
uneaſy when I found an Intimacy aroſe between them ; 
and my Huſband become too much attach'd to his Com- 
pany ; the firſt Effects of which rais'd in me many an an- 
xious Thought, as I was fearful of their Conſequences. To 
explain, Lyſander, from being a very regular Man in 
his Living, became a Kind of Devotee to his Bottle ; 
und, inſtead of paſſing moſt of his Evenings with his 
Family, or in my Company, it became a Rarity to {ce 
him at home, and a great Condeſcenſion to fit an Hour 
or two with me. | 
to me, his Children ſhar'd it : Indeed when he did ſee 
them, his Heart was affected, and he view'd them with 
the Eyes of Fondneſs ; but how ſeldom were theſe In- 
terviews, and how ſhort were his paternal Reſolutions ! 
Whatever Impreſſions they might occaſionally make on 
him, were ſoon effaced by Gayly's diſſolute Company, 
and a Bottle. | 7 
ALTHOUGH this Conduct of my Huſband gave me 
bitter Pangs of Reflection, yet I had no Reaſon to ſuſpect 
his Wine or Company carried him into farther Debauche- 
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Nor was this Negligence confin'd 
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ries; he ſtill profeſs'd a Love for me, though he did not 
give the ſame Inſtances of it: However, I dreaded that 
ſuch an Alteration might happen from the Effects of 
drinking, as would in Time give me too juſt a Cauſe to 
complain of greater Injuries. O Heavens ! my Heart 
propheſy'd but too true, and in a ſhort Time I had too 
convincing and too fatal Proofs of his Inconſtancy and 
imprudent Gallantry : He was obliged to acknowledge 
his Error, and laid the Cauſe of it on the Wine, not his 
Inclination. Notwithſtanding all Proteſtations of break - 
ing off from ſuch deſtructive Company and Cuſtom, he 
again returned to them, and with worſe Reſolutions : 
Bewitched to his own and my Ruin, he baniſh'd all Re- 
ſtraint, flung off the Maſk, and openly behav'd as a pro- 
fligate Debauchee, | 

YOU mult think, Mr. SrECTATOR, that I took every 
Method to make him return to himſelf again: In his 
cooler Hours I have argued with him without Reproaches, 
bat, in the tendereſt Manner, have mixed my Arguments 
with Entreaties, Careſſes and Tears; I have brought his 
Children to him, and made them be the little Advocates 
for their Father's, their Mother's Happineſs, and their 
own. Theſe Expedients had, indeed, a temporary 
Effect; but whatever Reſolutions he made, they ſoon 
wore away, and he became more and more habituated 
to his Follies, that now he can view ſuch Scenes with 
the utmoſt Indifferency. 

WHAT then can I do ! What Art, what Method 


can I find out to reclaim this infatuated, this unthinking 


Man : His Health, and his true Happineſs are not only 
deſtroying, but his Affairs are going into a bad Way, 
through Negligence and Expence : Vain is all the Fruga- 
lity which can be uſed in his Family, while he is ruining 
it by the greateſt Extravagances. I am almoſt mad to 
Diſtraction, when I reflect, that a few Years more of 
ſuch Conduct muſt leave his Children in deplorable Cir- 
cumflances, when, by reclaiming himſelf, he might leave 
his Son an ample Eſtate, and his Daughter a conſiderable 
Portion. | 

O Mr. SToxnecasTLE, my Heart is too full to 
write more on this Topic ; I have eas'd myſelf a little 
by opening my Afflictions to you, and am in Hopes, 

Vor. IV. G when 
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when my Huſband ſees this Letter in Print, it may raiſe 
a Thought in him which may conduce to make us again 
happy. I flatter myſelf, that the Deſcription of what 
we once were, may induce him to endeavour to be the 
ſame we have been : He will know, by ſeveral Particu- 
lars, that this Letter comes from me; but, to put it out 
of all Doubt, I ſhall ſubſcribe my real Name to it, which 


is, 


2 — 4 — 


Lan amr n 


ISABELLA M \ 


THE Lady has ſtated her Caſe in ſo pathetick a Man- 
ner, that it needs not any ſubſequent Reflections to in- 
duce LysanDes to become a reclaimed Rover: Certain 
I am, that he can find no ſuch Pleaſures in a debauched 
Life, as in that happy one which his Wife deſcribed he 
enjoy d, while he was actuated by the DiQates of Virtue 
and Honour. As he has not abſolutely forfeited his 
Reaſon, he muſt be /-/-corwinced that he acts wrong; 
and however he diſguiſes it, he muſt fe/ a Compunttiion 
when his Wife and her little Advocates hang about him 
with the ſtrongeſt Perſuaſions of Tenderneſs and Love: 
Let him then no longer be a Hypocrite to himſelf, but 
return to that Conduct to which his Heart muſt naturally 
incline : I hope his Wife's Letter will have all the Effect 
that can be defired ; and that ſhe may have Occaſion 
again to be my Correſpondent, to wo. weed me that all 
her Wiſhes are compleat. 
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Fo Henry Sr ONECASTLE, Ei; AuTaoR of the 
Un1VERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. SyECTaTOR, 
AVING obſerv'd ſome besen Pieces of Poetry 


inſerted in your Paper, pray give the following 
on Hunting a Place, and it will oblige ſeveral Bre- 


he of the Sport, but more — e Author, 
N 


On 


with the Inability of the injured Perſon to revenge it; 
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On te DEATH of the ST AG. 


HE Chace 1s o'er, and on the Plain 
1 The Hounds the luſty Stag have ſlain, 
Let the Horns with ſprightly Tone 
All our ſportive Labours crown. 


Of Britons thus the Honeſt Race, 
With nervous Toil purſu'd the Chace; 

By no ungenerous Thought controul'd, 
Their Hearts were Honeſt, Free, and Bold: 
Like them again, no Slaves to Courts, 

Let Britons ſtill purſue theſe Sports; 

Like them again ſhall Biitens be, 

As Bold, as Honeſt, and as Free. 


The Chace is o'er, Cc. Da Ca fo. 


e e eee ee e 


— Quis talia ſando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri Miles Ulyſſei 
Temperet a Lacrymis. 2. 

i — A T ale lhe ts 

Not even the hardeſt of cur Foes could hear, 

Or fern Ulyſſes tell without a Tear. 


From my CHAMBERS. 


T is my Province to extend my Examinations into all 
Parts of Life, and, in the Survey of it, to make pro- 
per Remarks for the Benefit and Entertainment of 

my Readers. While I was giving Orders for the publiſh- 
ing my Thoughts for this Week's Paper, I received the 
following Letter, which alter'd the intended Subject into 
this you now read. The Circumſtances of it ſeemed to 
promiſe much inſtructive, as well as entertaining Matter: 
For there is no greater, or more common Injuſtice can 
be committed by Man, than that of making an ill Re- 
turn to a Woman's Confidence in him. The Guilt riſes 
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and it 1s for this Reaſon that I take both the innocent 
and lapſed Women into my Care and Obſervation. In 
the Progreſs of my Labours 1 ſhall ſkew, that our Laws 
are very defective in the ſufficient Puniſhment of the 
Man who configns the whole Life of a Woman to Sor- 
row and Shame, to purchaſe to himſelf one Hour of Joy 
and Triumph. Commerce with a Woman, without At. 
fection to her, or Concern for her, is the moſt inhuman 
and beſtial Action a Man can be guilty of. The Woman's 
Vice in that Cafe is human Frailty ; but the Man's is the 
ſame, improved with Diabolical Malice. The Perſon 


deceived and perſuaded is an Innocent, in Compariſon of 


the Seducer, and the Sedncer advances to the J emper of 
a Dæmon, as he is negligent of the Welfare of her's he 


has enſnar'd. 


EUCIPPE (for that ſnall be my Name) was born 

in a Country Town of this Kingdom, famous from 

the Univerſity in it; which is not only renown'd, but 
the Nurſery of Renown, and is called Oxford. My Fa- 
ther was a Citizen of good Reputation in that Place, but 
had the Misfortune to bury my Mother, when 1, his 
only Child, was arrived at the Age of Fourteen. I ſoon 
fanſied myſelf a very happy Woman, in being made, as 
I was, the Miſtreſs of the Houſe, and living with my 
Father with the Authority of a Wife. But that Satisfac- 
tion vaniſhed in a ſhort Time ; for my Father alſo was, 


within two Years after, taken from me by ſudden Death, 


and left me, in Money and Effects, a ſmall Eſtate of One 
"Thouſand Pounds. This Portion, little as it was, added 
to my Beauty, drew the Eyes of ſeveral deſerving Men 
(that thought of ſettling in a Country Parſonage) upon 
me. But I, forſooth, lik'd nothing which I had icen 
from my Infancy ; but having read Plays and Romances, 
my Imagination was full of Gaieties, that prevented my 
entertaining ſo moderate Deſires, as being the Partner 
and Wife of a Scholar. I was, from the early Loſs of 
my Mother, and converſing with my Father and his 
Friends, more than with any of my own Sex, grown, as 
I believed, very judicious in my Opinion of Men, and 
began to look out for an Object of Love ſuitable to my 
Underſtanding. A 
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THERE came down to Oxford, about that 'Time, a 
Man of the Town, by way of Retirement from it. A 
Gentleman well made, well behaved, and (which was 
then above all with me) well dreſs'd, But had I known 
the World then, as well as he has ſince made me do, I 
had thought his Habit tawdry, his Behaviour Imitation, 


his Diſcourſe Repetition. This indigent Follower of 


People of Condition and Underſtanding was ſoon admir'd 
for a fine Gentleman among the young People of both 
Sexes, who had never ſeen ſuch as he mimick'd in his 
ſecond-hand Deportment. To be ſhort, this fine Gentle- 
man condeſcended to teke moſt Notice of me, and I very 
oratefully fell in Love with him; but we call'd our Re- 
gard for each other, Friendſhip. Friendſhip, that moſt 
ſpecious Word, which never yet ended well between a 
young Man and a young Woman, In the Midſt of this 
friendly Paſſion, or paiſionate Friendſhip, my flaming 
Beau was arreſted, and clapp'd into Gaol By Creditors 
from London. I brought him my All, Half of it procu- 
red him his Liberty; and in Generoſity he immediately 
took me into his Arms, called me his Wife, and preten- 
ded to let me into his true Hiſtory ; own'd to me that be 
had run out, and had much diſobliged an excellent Mo- 
ther, a Lady of great Wealth, whom he had highly of- 
tended, becauſe he would not take up and marry ; but I, 
however unequal in Fortune, ſhould be the happy Wo- 
man ; and he would, the very next Day, carry me to 
Town, and preſent me to his Mother and Relations, who 
would be highly exulted at his Reſolution of abandoning 
a looſe ſingle Life. 

HE wrote up Letters to prepare for our Reception, 


and accordingly we are now arrived at his pretended 


Lady's Mother's; who was a notorious accomplith'd 
Bawd in thoſe Days ; ſhe was no more, nor no leſs. 
I thall never forget her ſolemn Gravity, when ſhe ap- 
proach'd me on the Top of the Stairs, at the Head of 
her well inſtructed, ſkilful Maidens ; I trembling at my 


KRuſticity before ſuch fine Ladies, kneel'd with my preci- 


ous Conſort, and received the Bleſſing of the Beldam. It 
is the Manner of thoſe Houſes to give each other the 
Names and Titles of ſuch Women of Beauty and Quality 
as they reſemble in Air, Shape, and Staturez and upon 

| 3 Novices 
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Novices and Foreigners they impoſe them as the real Per- 
fons : But I remember there was my Lady Dutcheſs of 
ſuch a Place, a charming Huſſey; then rhe Counteſs of 
eliewhere ; then my Lady Dowager of a third Town ; 
then a ſuperannuated Volunteer; an old Bully, who was 
called Sir Fehr, and his tawdry Confort, one after ano- 
ther, deign'd to ſalute me: Theſe Civilities over, I ſtood 
in the utmoſt Diſtreſs how td behave, when my good 
Mother would beg Leave to have me apart; where | re- 
ceived a Lecture indeed, but bid me, however, not be 
afraid: My Son, ſaid ſhe, is a Gentleman of a tender 
Temper, and ſmil'd. To be ſhort, I can't tell whether 
it was the Dutchefs, the Counteſs, or which of them; 
but I, that Evening, pledg'd one of thoſe Great Ladies 
in a Cup, which 1 have often lamented was not Poiſon. 
J wak'd in the Morning, and found myſelf alone; and 
being aſhamed to enquire whether I was married laſt 
Night, twenty thouſand different Thoughts came into 
my Head: I was immediately told by a Covey of theſe 
Huſteys, who were to attend the Buſineſs, that the 
Bridegroom woald be with me immediately, but never 
ſaw him from that Hour to this; and what Heaven co- 
vers, what Earth bears, what Air feeds the Villain, who 
thus deceiv'd, robb'd, and deftroy'd me, I know not. 
Me, a Stranger, helpleis as 1 was, they kept in a con- 
tinual Round of Jollities, of Fiddles, new Gallants : The 
Mother of the Family threaten'd, flatter'd, and at lait 
advis'd me to make the moſt of my Beauty, for it was 
now all my Portion ; but ſhe would have the Charity, 
fince I had no Friends, to find me ſome, and allow me 
the greater Share of the Income from my Charms ; but 
bid me not ſpoil my Eycs, or Features with being a Fool, 
and crying for what 1 could never recover. I very well 
remember, the firſt calm Hour I enjoy'd after my. Undo- 
ing, I took a ſenſible Pleaſure in the Reflection, that all 
my Relations were dead, and they could not know of 
my Shame: But the unwilling Part J had in the Evil, 
the Innocence of my own Mind, and the abandon'd Lite, 
which is full of Pleaſures, though not half ſo full as of 
Sorrows, made me at laſt take Comfort; and I, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, became, from an Inability to bear my own 
Reflections, the moſt abandon'd, but the moſt celebrated 
| : Wanto h 
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Wanton of the Town. I call myſelf a Wanton; but 
though I was the Slave and Inſtrument of Delight to 
others, I very ſeldom, or ever, had a Moment of ſin- 
cere Satisfaciion ; for the Pleaſures of a looſe Life carry 
but balf the Will with them; and the Diffidence, the 
Want of Reſpect, and the C onſciouſneſs that neither has 
any Value for the other, pollute the Enjoyment, and 
pall the Gratification into ſecret, but mutual Shame and 
Contempt. | 
HAVING had an uncommon Education by conver- 
ſing wita the many Gentlemen of Wit and Learning, 
who had no Deſign upon me, but were Friends to my 
Father, my Reflections upon the Adventures that I met 
with, were more deep and quick than perhaps are uſual 
with ſuch Wretches as myſelf, But Years and Experience 
have added to the Abhorrence I have ever had for the 
Practice which my Neceſhties obliged me to during the 
Vigour of my Life. And I have this Comfort, that I 
never loſt the Love of Virtue ; but, contrary to the de- 
prav'd Inclination of others who have fallen like me, in- 
ſtead of being inſtrumental to the Deſtruftion of Inno- 
cents, I have ever endeaveur'd to preſerve all I could 
from the Contagion ; and ſhall go on in that Way NE 
. Atonement 


JI teach the tos believing to beware, 
Lud lead the guilileſi Footflep from the Snare, 
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Repetita placebit. 
The Repetition of it muſt be pleaſant. 


From my CHAMBERS. 


1 HERE are ſome Subjects, which, though fre- 


quently wrote upon, will ſtill ſcem agreeable, 
and will contain ſomething #:w The Rules 
and Conduct of Converſation is one of theſe Topics. 
G 4 There 
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There is no Theme on which our Eſſay Writers have 
been more copious than that of Conwer/ation ; yet as the 
World is intereſted in ſuch a Subject, others ſtill write 
on it ; and each Author treating it in Manner and Sen- 
timents peculiar to himſelf, it again becomes zeww and 
in//rudtve. Though my Readers in the Courſe of theſe 
Papers may have ſeen ſome Eſſays on Converſation, and 
even the Art of Modern Converſcition deſcrib'd ; yet I am 
aſſured they wi l be pleaſed that the Subject is again re. 
vived, when they find it ſo ingeniouſly treated by the 
following Correſpondent. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


' Mr. SToONECASTLE, 
HERE 1s nothing for which we are more in- 
debted to the great Author of our Being, than the 

Capacity he has given us of diſcloſing our Sentiments to 
each other by Words : How much this Gift 1s abuſed, 
molt of the publick Companies we go into are evident 
Demonſtrations ; Cofte-Houſes, Tea-T ables, private Clubs, 
and even ſome iu t Companics, are convincing Proofs of 
our corrupt Taſte. As the Hours we ſpend in the Cen- 
werſation of our Friends are for the moſt Part the plea- 
ſanteſt of our Lives, methinks it would be worth every 
one's while to endcavour at making the beſt Uſe he 
can of his Faculties, and contributing as much as poſl:ble 
to the Improvement or Delight of his Companions ; and 
although it may not be in the Power of every Man to 
acquire all the Qalities neceſſary to the forming a fine 
Gentleman, I believe that, without any very great Abili- 
ties, one might be capable, in a great Mealure, of doing 
this. 

THE 2ualification for Converſation (I mean of the 
more common Sort) are, for the Generality, rather ac- 

rd than natural: Tis true, an eloquent Expreſſion and 
a graceful Geſture, (which are the Gifts of Nature) con- 
duce very much to procuring Eſteem; yet they are not 
the Eſence of Converſation ; but a juſt and eaſy Way of 
Thinking, and a modeſt Behaviour, are almoſt in every 
Body's Power to acquire, and are productive of as good 
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IT is not always a great deal of Learning that makes 
a Man an agreeable Companion; but on the contrary, it 
frequently ſpoils one, and is apt to give Men an Air of 
Pedantry. Tis owing to this that we ſo often ſee thoſe 
who have devoted themſelves to a ſtudious Way of Lite, 
become regardleſs of every 'Thing beſides their favourite 
Science. 

THE only Method of extending the Mind, and ac- 
quiring a juſt Knowledge of 'Things, is by Reading and 
Converſation : Theſe ſupply the Soul with Materials to 
work upon: Without theſe a Man's Knowledge muſt be 
extremely confined, and the few Notions he has, much 
confus'd. I know nothing that would tend more to the 
removing theſe Incoveniences than a general Acquain- 
tance with Hi/tory, ancient and wodern ; and with one 
who has a Tafte of the polite Arts, the Works of our 
moſt celebrated Poets will furniſh the Mind with a thou- 
ſand pleaſing Hints and beautiful Images. 

ALTHOUGH ſuch a {perficial Knowledge as this 
I am deſcribing will not make one capable of reaſoning 
cloſely on particular Subjects, yet it may enable him ta 
make many pertinent Remarks and uſeful Hints. 

NOR are the Advantages leſs that ariſe from the Con- 
verſation of ingenious and well-bred Perſons ; for by this 
we become acquainted with the Paſſions and Humours of 
Mankind (which are generally underſtood by a Know- 
ledge of the Warld) — attain that eaſy Behaviour which. 
gives a Luſtre to every Thing we ſay. | 

"IS a very judicious 5 auth. 536 of the Duke de 
RocHEFOUCAULT, That we never appear ridiculous from 
our real, but from our affected Characters; for this Rea- 
ſon a Man ſhould always conſider his. own. Genius, and 
never let his Vanity get the Better of his Judgment : He 
who is not a Scholar or a Wit, may yet be a Man of 
Seſe ; and even if he is not, while he contents himſelf 
with ſeeming what he really is, if he does not procure to 
himſelf Applauſe, he will at leaſt avoid. the Imputation of 
Conceitedneſs and Impertinence. | 
As to the Subjects for Converſation, a Man's own Di 
cretzon and the Diſpoſition, Age, Sex, &c. of his Com- 
pany ſhould govern his Choice. Religion and Party Mat- 
ters ſeem the moſt unfit 1. any; the 5ſt is too * 
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and /crious for mix'd Company, and few have Temper 
enough to manage the other with Decency : This is owing 
wholly to the Prejudices of Education, which produce 
ſtrange Effects on all Minds, and hinder us from judging 
impartially of Things in which we are ever ſo little in- 
tereſted. This muſt certainly be a ſtrong Argument for 
treating theſe Subjects, whenever- they happen to be in- 
troduced, with the greateſt Coclneſ and Moderation. Be- 
ſides, the many various Opinions that prevail in the 
World, together with the Abilities and Merit of their re- 
ſpective Advocates, ſhould infuſe into us a Kind of Dif. 
ſidence of our own Judgment. 

I ENO W nothing that contributes more to the 
enlivening of Converſation, than a graceful Manner of 
relating a Story : With how much Pleaſure do we liſten 
to, and what Delight do we receive from the Repetition 
of a diverting Tale ! Nor 1s this Part of Converſation 
Teſs difficult than engeging : Moſt People are apt to 
imagine thamſelves ſufficiently qualified for it, with- 
out conſidering how much it requires for one to ac- 
quit himſelf handſomely, In order to do this, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary that he be Maſter of a Velubility of 
Expreſſicn, a great deal of Humour, and a juft Deli- 
very: Tis almoſt incredible how much theſe laſt tend 
to the embelliſhing our Diſcourſe, and even making 
ourſelves underftood. A wrong Caſt of the C:unte- 
nance, Tone of the Yeice, or the laying an e En- 
pbaſis upon particular Words, will oftentimes rob a Ta: 
of Half its Spirit, and may ſometimes render it even 
unintelligible. | 
ANOTHER Caztion, of no leſs Conſequence than 
any I have mentioned, is, that we treat, our Compa- 
nions with a becoming Complaiſance. Almoſt every Thing 
we do in the Company of others, ſhould be attended 
with ſome Sign of Reſted to thoſe preſent; but it re- 
quires ſome Share of Addrefs to do this, and at the ſame 


- "Time avoid an Extreme almoſt as diſagreeable, as having 


no Manners at all, I mean that of having reo much. 
No Converſation in the World is ſo infipid as that of 
People of this Turn of Mind; they are 700 well-brea, 
forſooth, to ſhew they have Opinions of their own, they 
| had rather one ſhould palm the moſt glaring Abſurdities 


upon 
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upon them for Truth, than riſque the Reputation of 
their geo Manners, by contradicting you. In ſhort, Com- 
plaiſauce does not conſiſt in a Set of Mechanical Rules, 
but is the natural Reſult of a good Diſpoſition ; and that 
Humanity and Benevolence, which is inſeparable from 
every truly good-humour'd Man, will ſet off his Conwerſa- 
tion to a much greater Advantage than a few empty un- 
meaning Ceremonies, and that ſerwvile Complaiſance, ſo 
eommon to the ha/f-bred Part of the World. 
WIT H Regard to our Stile and the Choice of our 
| I/ords, we ſhould be careful to ſhun all arcourh and un- 
common Expreſſions; the Rule in Poetry, that the plaineſt 
and moſt ſimple Language is the beſt, holds equally good 
in Converſation : Forced Conceits, and trifling Wittici/ms, 
are Signs of a wulgar Taſte, as looſe, Douvle Enteudres 
are of a vicious one. 5 
THE Air of the Countenance and Diſpoſition of the 
Features, are of no {ſmall Conſequence in determining 
People's Opinion of us; for this Reaſon all voluntary 
Diſtortions of the Features, or what is commonly meant 
by the Word Grimace, ſhould be avoided. While the 
Countenance is {erence and compoſed, it is affected by 
the ſmalleſt Emotions of the Mind, our Mirth will 
then diſcover itſelf without a noiſy Laugh, or an affected 
Grin. . 
THE laſt Thing I ſhall caution againſt, is Vanity 
We are all of us but too apt to give into this Error, and 
therefore we ſhould uſe all the Care in the World to cor- 
rect it. Mr. Appisox was ſo ſenſible of this, that he 
uſed to fay, I wes impoſſible for a Man to ſay any Thing 
in Praiſe of himſelf awvith a good Grace; and if fo, how 
ridiculous muſt the Converſation be of People who are 
continually larding their. Diſcourſe with impertinent 
Egotiſms, and tedious Stories of themſelves. There is 
this Difference betwixt Vanity and moſt other Faults, that 
Hardly any one will pardon it; if we are too talkative, 
People will call it Gaiety ; if too ceremonious, twill be 
term d Good Breeding, &c. But there is a certain Jea- 
louſy alway ſubſiſting in Company of a Penſon who pre- 
tends to be au rt or wittier than his Fellows, that all, 
ay, even thoſe who are neither one nor t'other, imme 
 Giately become his Enemies: On the contrary, a mode/t 
e | Per ſan 
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Perſon has all the World for his Friend, and by ſeeming 


less than others, he becomes greater. 
| PHARAMOND, 


* b 
. — 4 


— — Hzc inſani omnia. T eRENT, 
| Theſe are all Symptoms of Madneſs. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


SIR; | 
T is ſome Time ſince you gave the Publick a miſcel- 
laneous Collection of Maxims after the Manner of 
TneoPHRAsSTUs and BrUYERE : As this Kind of 
Writing is as inſtructive as it is entertaining, I flatter my- 
ſelf you will give a Place in your Paper to the following 
Reflections, and in that you will very much oblige 
|. £86: | 


Your conſtant Reader, 

| EBULUs. 
REFLECTIONS on the FEMALE SEX: 
5 | o R, | 


The CHARACTERISTICKS of WOMEN. 


EE chief Satire on Women is their Inconſtancy ; 


but if we judge impartially, Men are leſs conſtant 


in their Affections than Women; for Beauty alone being 
generally the Object of our Paſſion, the Effect muſt na- 
turally be as fading as the Cauſe ; our Love being there- 
fore only the Reſult of Wonder and Surprize, is abated 
by Familiarity, and decays as theſe wear off by Degrees : 
Beſides that, a Lowe ſo founded is liable to be raviſh'd by 
any ſuperior Beauty; or if not ſo, yet the Novelty of 
the former once worn off, the new Comer has the Aſſiſ- 
ſlance of Fancy (the Slave of Novelty) to gain the Sups- 


riority : 
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riority : This is the Cauſe why ſo few real and laſting 
Paſſions are found among Men ; the Charms depending 
upon, and owing their Power to Fancy, can maintain no 
Conqueſts any longer than that is on their Side. In this 
Women are obſerv'd to be leſs faulty than Men; for not 
uſually fixing their Affections on ſo mutable a Thing as 
the Beauty of a Face, which a thouſand Accidents may 
deſtroy, but on Vit, Gocd- Humour, and other Graces of 
the Mind, as well as the Body, their Love is more du- 
rable and conſtant, in Proportion to the longer Conti- 
nuance of thoſe Qualities in the Object. Neither, indeed, 
have they the Means and Temptations to be fickle and 
inconſtant, ſo ready as Men have; for the Modeſty and 
Rules of Decency obſerved amongſt them, not permit - 
ting them the Liberty of declaring their Sentiments to 
thoſe they love, as Men by Cuſtom may, they dare not 
indulge a wanton Fancy without breaking through all 
Reitraints of Decorum, at the Expence of their Fame and 
Reputation, which few are ſo daring to venture. | 
A WOMAN, however, muſt be ſaid to be incon- 
ſtant, when ſhe ceaſes to love, and fickle, when ſhe be- 
gins to love another; /ight, when ſhe does not know 
herſelf whether ſhe loves or no; indifferent, when the 
loves not at all. 
THERE is a Difference between an amorous Lady 
and a Coquette, though they are generally look'd on as 
the ſame Character; for the firſt is for being lo, the 
other for being eſteem'd /owely - The one deſigns to en- 
gage us, the other only to pleaſe us. The intriguing 
Moman paſſes from one Amour to another; the Coguette 
has ſeveral Amuſements at once : Paſſion and Pleaſure 
are predominant in the firſt, Vanity and Levity in the 
other. Gallantry may be ſaid to be a Vice of the Heart, 
but a Coquettiſh Humour 1s an Irregularity of the Mind : 
In ſhort, the Characters of both are culpable, and ought 
with the greateſt Caution to be avoided. | | 
B U T beſides the Paſſions of Love, there are others 
very predominant in the Fair Sex; I mean Ambition and 
Gaming ; and where theſe have their Extremes indulg'd, 
they are more deſtructive than in Men. | 
IT is thought one predominant Paſſion of Women is, 
to be talk'd of; this, ſurely, is an Inſtance of Vu * 
| ELIA 
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CEL1a is ſo far from being diſpleaſed to find her Name 
in a Lampoon, or Riadotto, in one of Mr. P 's Epittles, 
that they themſelves read them, laugh at them, and ſay 
they are witty. | 

AS no Woman can bear the Thought of growing ug. 
ly, none care to be remember'd that they grow old. Sir 
TownLEY GAYMONDE is in this Reſpect one of the moſt 
complaiſant Perſons living, Every New-Vear's Day he 
ſays to his Lady Well, Madam, How old will your 
Ladyſbip pleaſe to be this Tear? | 

IT muſt be allow'd, tbat Riches and Poverty conſtitute, 
in a great Meaſure, the titular Vice or Virtue of a Wo— 
man; that is, they have a ſtrange Effect on the Conduct, 
though not abſolutely on the Minds of the Publick. The 
Miſtreſs of a Prince lives in the Beau Monde, keeps a 
ſplendid Equipage, is admitted to the Circle, has her Ji. 
fiting-Doys, where the moſt Reſerved and Virtuous dil- 
- dain not to reſort, The Condition of a poor Sinner in 
this Way, need not be deſcribed. | | 

AS pretty Women love to be look'd at, ſo, among the 
Men, there are Perſons of a Character full as fingular: 
Sir TUnBELLY CLUMSEY is one of Fortune's Favourites, 
and rolls in Plenty; he is immenſely rich; What does he 
do with his Wealth? The beſt Architects are building 
him a ſumptuous Palace, and his Gardens, Viſtas, and 
Paintings, are all exquiſite. Well! Is not this {ufici- 
ent to gratify his Vanity? No He is old, What 
can he deſire more ? He is determin'd to purchaſe 
\CmLor, who is a very great Beauty, at the Expence of 
3000 l. a Year Pin-Moncy,———But pray, Why would he 

at ſuch Expence ? For what Reaſon ? For the 
fame Reaſon he buys fine Pictures, to be lool d at. 
THE Men and Women ſeldom agree upon the Efti- 
mate of the Merit of a Woman; their Intereſts are too 
- appoſite: The Women diſpleaſe one another by the ſame 
Charms that captivate Men's Hearts; and a Woman often 
ſecures the Admiration of her Sex, and the Averſion and 
Antipathy of her own, from one and the ſame Cauſe. 
I was as juſt a Thought as it was gallant, that the 

late Lord H—LL—r—x expreſs'd himſelf in, that a fine 

Face was the fineſt of Sights, and the Voice of her one 


loves the ſweeteſt Harmony in the World. 184 
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JEALOUSY has an odd Effect on the Minds of the 
Fair Sex, for they cannot endure a jealous Huſband, yet 
are very well pleaſed with a jealous Lower. 

I'T has been a Reproach which the Ladies have uſed 
againſt the Men, that they are eager to marry a Fortune ; 
what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Ladie, who are as eager to mar- 
ry a Fool P | | 
 SEMPRONTI[A is one of the fineſt Women in the 
World; has admirable Qualities, and all the Accompliſh- 
ments which can render a Woman amiable ; yet ſhe re- 
fuſed the Addreſſes of Euctnio, a young Gentleman of 
Quality and Fortune, well-bred, and of great Character 
for Senſe and Learning. For what Reaſon ? To 
marry Lord ******, an arrant Fool and an Idiot. 
She can now govern her Huſband, and do what ſhe will. 

THERE is a peculiar Power that Women have over 
our Sex; for they can make us be efteem'd contemptible, 
though the ſame Act in us does not the leaſt reflect on 
them. I mean Cc elaom. Yet many are Cuckolds 
who are unjuſtly term'd ſo. My Lord WnirrTE's 
Lady is, to all outward Appearance, a Saint; yet, with 
Sir FopPlNGToN, ſhe has been known to have made a 
Faux Pas: However, my Lord drinks merrily, ſnores 
contentedly, and believes her honeſt. Ihe other Day he 
made a Viſit to HoxaT1o ; whoſe Wife denies herſelf no 
innocent Freedoms, but is truly chaſte and virtuous. Bleis 
me, cries Lord WHiFFLE, what an unhappy Man is 
HoxAT IO, to have ſuch a Viper in his Boſom, and how 
happy am I in the Poſſeſſion of a Woman, of ſo much 
Honour and Innocence. | 

IT is faid, I will not diſpute how juſtly, that a Wo- 
man who loſes her Reputation in the Country, is look'd 
on more contemptibly than in London. If this is true, 
we can only thus account for it; that Lender is a more 
polite Place, and ſuch Things are not thought there to be 
great Prodigies ; for it is the Rarity makes the Monſter : 
In Guinea it is not thoſe who have large Lips and flat 
Noſes, but thoſe who have the contrary, are eſteem'd to 
be deformed 

THERE are many modern Ladies who reckon the 
Week by the Employment of the ſeveral Days; they have 

their Viſiting Days, their Days of Gaming, going to 
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the Play, their City Jaunt, and their going to Church : 
They know over Night what is to be done next Morn- 
ing, and enjoy at once the preſent Pleaſure and the fu. 
ture: They only wiſh that it was but poſlible to unite 


them in one Day; for nothing troubles them, nothing 


grieves them, but that, when they are at Drury-Lane 
Playhouſe, they cannot, at the ſame Moment be at Ce- 
vent Garden, or the Opera. 

AFTER all Reflections on the Foibles of Women, 
we muſt acknowledge they have equal Excellencies, and 
will force us to effeem and love them. 


— a 
e 
— 


CSIR 


Magnis tamen excidit Aceſis. 
Owid. Met. Lib. 2. 

In petty Stratagems he oft prevail'd ; 

But in his Great and Bold Attempts he fail'd. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, | 

S it is ſome Alleviation of Sorrow to unburthen the 
Mind, I have recourſe to you to tell my unhappy 
Condition; though I am aſſured I ſhall neither 
gain your P:ty nor your Conſclation ; yet, as by ſtating 
my Caſe you may make ſome publick Uſe of it, I will 
frankly acquaint you with ſome Part of my Life and Cha- 

rater, and the Occaſion of my preſent Misfortunes. 

I SHALL not now be aſhamed to acknowledge, that 
my original Occupation in Life was that of a Valet: 
I liv'd firſt with a young Templer, who was more a Man 
of Wit and Pleaſure than to make the Law his Study. 
It was with him that I firſt began to have a Taſte of 
Life; and, by tranſcribing little Pieces of Poetry, and 
reading Plays and Novels, entertained no inelegant Idea 
of the modern Belles Lettres. As my Maſter was a Wit, 
he was conſequently a Man of Gallantry, and, in humble 
Imitation of him, I was not without my Amours : Thus 
J liv'd as happily, that is, as idly as my Heart 1-4 

Wt, 
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wiſh, 'till my Maſter marrying, thought proper to dit- 
charge me; becauſe I knew too much Secret Hiſtory, 1 
was now reſotved to go into a Nobleman's Family, 
which J ſoon did, and was hired to wait on the Lady 
Mov1sn : Here 1 improv'd my Notions of Life, and, 
from a pretty Fellow, ſoon became a worry pretty Fellgav, 
and began to have a better Opinion of myſelf than I ever 
had before: In ſhort, I thought ſo well of myſelf, that 
was ſure no one could think ill of me. Endow'd with 
ſuch Accompliſhments, 1 was perſuaded I could make my 
Fortune; that is, by the Fe ne ſcay quoy of my Perſon, 
and the Power of my Impudence ; therefore I was deter- 
mined to marry ſome Woman of about ten or fifteen 
thouſand Pounds; which was not ſo very improbable a 
Scheme, conſidering what illiterate ugly Fellows have 
ſucceeded the fame Way. I had no ſooner come to ths 
Refolution, but I was reſolved to ſtrike a bold Stroke at 
once: Accordingly I made my firſt Attempt on my 
Lady's Niece, that liv'd with her, who was almoſt Hecn 
Years old, and almoſt a tæventy thouſand Peund Fortune; 
but, on the very firſt little innocent Freedom that I went 
to take with her, the little, proud, haughty Rogue, gave 
me a luſty Cuff on the Ear, and ſaid, the next Time I 
behav'd with ſuch Impudence ſhe would tell my Lady. 
A ads ſhe did not ſay that ſhe would then tell my 
Lady, I interpreted her Behaviour to her Pride, and not 
to any Diflike ſhe had to my Addreſs, or my Perſon : I 
thought proper therefore to write her a Billet-Douæ, 
which I concluded with a very pretty Sonnet about Phae- 
tor, and the Charizt of the Sun: This I convey'd to her 
over Night, and when ſhe went out with my Lady the 
next Morning, I obſerv'd ſhe ſmil'd on me as I held the 
Chariot Door. —It is impoſſible to deſcribe the Thoughts 
which came ruſhing into my Head while I was behind 
the Chariot ; the Sum of all was, that in leſs than a 
Month I ſhould be rolling along in one of my own. — 
But, alas! how frail are human Hopes! What Faith can 
be given to a Woman's Smiles, when the Sex have De- 
ceit in their Infancy ! Would you think it, Mr. Sp E- 
Tarox, that this little Coguette took an Opportunity, at 
Dinner, as I was waiting behind her Chair, to tell my 
Lord that Tou was a Poet. ——— You may think that 1 
was 
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was not a little confuſed ; but I was Thunder-ſtruck when 


ſhe put her Hand into her Pocket, and pull'd out my 


Biliet and Song. My Lord, when he had read it, in- 
ſtead of laughing at it as a Piece of Gallantry, very ſeri- 
oufly roſe from his Chair, and very uncivilly 4% 1 
donun Stairs ; JI was immediately turn'd out of Doors to 
ſeek my better Fortune. 
HOWEVER unſucceſsful I was in this Attempt, 
yet I look'd on it only as the Fortune of War ; and wa; 
full reſolved to purſue my Scheme: As I had ſome Mo- 
ney, and had got into a Club which gave me ſome Cre- 
dit, I put myſelf into an elegant Dreis, went to a Part oſ 
the Town where I was not known, and paſs'd for a 
Gentleman of Fortune. As my whole Buiineis was to 
find out Women of Fortune, it was not long before | got 
acquainted with an elderly Lady, who was ſaid to have 
Ffteen hundred Puunds Jointure, and fix thouſand Peund; 
in ready Money. I attack d the jd, and found ler 
more complying than 1 expected: I puſn'd my teeming 
good Fortune with all the Vigour I could: I propoſed 
Marriage, nor did ſhe abſolutely deny, but objected on- 
ly that ſhe muſt be better aſſured as to the real Value of 
my Eſtate, and that I had no Incumbrances upon it: 
This made me ſtill more eager for the Marriage, lett [ 
ſtiould be diſcover'd; and ſo managed Matters with my 
Widew, by probable Stories and amorous Perſuaſions, 
that ſhe at lait conſented. The Day was appointed, 
and we were married. Who would not now think me 
happy ?-— But I am, ſure, the anhappieft Dog that ever 
went a Fortune-hunting. In two Days I found my 
Widox had no more a Fointure, or Fortune, than I an 
Eſtate ; but, that both aRiing on the ſame Scheme, had 
unwittingly undone one another. The old Bite has 
indeed the better Bargain; for if ſhe has got nothing elle, 
ſhe has got one of the prettieſt Fellows in Engl/and,—— 
But what a Fate is mine ! to be married to an old Harra- 
dan, and have all my Projects of making a Figure in the 
World entirely fruſtrated. 
IF theſe Anecdotes, Mr. SToxecasTLE, ſhould deter 
any vain Coxcomb, though in a higher Claſs of Life 
than I really was, from building Caſtles in the Air, and 


turning For tune- Hunter; or, if they ſhould inform an 


0 
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of your Female Readers in what Manner to treat ſuch an 
impertinent Blockhead as I was, the whole Defign of this 
Epiſtle is anſwer'd. I would defire you to hint to your 
Readers, of both Sexes, in Matrimonial Affairs, not to 
truſt to meer outward Appearances of Perions and Fortune; 
and then they will not be ſo unluckily deceived as was 


Your humble Servant, 


Ino. LuckxLEss. 


THIS Character which Tou has given of himſelf may 
be look'd on by ſome to be an improbable one; but there 
are many in this Town who have made their Fortunes by 
that Scheme in which Tou was unfucceſsful. It is not 
two Months ſince Miſs FoRwWwARxpD ran away with her 
her Footman ; nor is the Honey-Moon ſcarce over ſince 
the rich Widow Loweit was married to Beau Sharper. I 
have been inſorm'd that there is a Ciab of Fortune tft 
ters, who have regular Meetings, particular Laws, and a 
conſiderable Fund: When I receive a better Account of 
this dangerous Society, I ſhall think it as much my Duty 
to prevent their being the Ruin of Women of Fortune, 
as my illuſtrious Predeceſſor thought it his to prevent the 
Men of Fortune becoming the Prey of the Gameſters of 
his Time: I cannot, in the Interim, but adviſe the La- 
dies not to pay any Regard to the outzvard Shew of a 
Lover; and to recommend this, though in a humourous 
Manner, I will make Uſe of a beautiful Paſſage in 
SHAKESPEAR's Play of The Merchant of Venice. 


© Outward Sheawws be leaſt themſelves : 
© The World is ſtill deceiv'd with Ornament. 
In Law, What Plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 
But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious Voice, 
* Obſcures the Shew of Evil ? In Religion, 
What damn'd Error, but ſome fober Brow 
* Will bleſs it, and approve it with a Text, 
Hiding the Groſſneſs with fair Ornament? 
There is no Vice ſo ſimple but aſſumes 
Some Mark of Virtue on its outward Parts. 
How many Cowards, whoſe Hearts are all as falſe 
As Stairs of Sand, wear yet upon their Chins | 
| CZThe - 
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The Beards of Herculis and frowning Mars; 
Who inward ſearch'd, have Livers white as Milk ? 
And theſe aſſume but Yalour's Excrement 

To render them redoubted : Look on Beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee tis purchas'd by the Weight 
Which therein works a Miracle in Nature, 
Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it. 

So are thoſe criiped ſnaky Golden Locks, 

Which make ſuch wanton Gambols with the Wind, 
Upon ſuppoſed Fairneſs, often known 

To be the Dowry of a ſecond Head ; 

The Skull that bred them in Sepulchre. 

Thus Ornament 1s but the gilded Shore 

To a moſt dang'rous Sea; the beauteous Scarf 
Veiling an Iadian Beauty; in a Word, 

The /eeming Truth, which cunning 'Tunes put on 
I' entrap the wiſeſt. | 


on . ‚‚= P re BE eo, WE m . We Bo 


- Miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. Virg. 


For the Unhappy ] have ſuch Concern, 
That how to comfort them is what 1 learn. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

HERE is no greater Proof of a humane and 
generous Soul, then ſenſibly to feel the Diſtreſſes 

and Misfortunes of our Fellow Creatures: Such 

a Tenderneſs of Diſpoſition is look'd on, by ſome, 254 
Weakneſs of the Mind; but if it is a Weakneſs, 1 would 
not be without it for all the elevated Refinements which 
others may boaſt : I have therefore, inſtead of eradica- 
ting this Softneſs of Temper, always endeayour'd more 
deeply to fix it in myſelf; nor can I bear to ſee th Want 


of it in others: Though Compaſſion is of ſo amiable 2 
Quality, 
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Quality, yet ſome there are who affect a Kind of Inhu- 
manity, nor would be thought to have their Heart mo- 
ved by the greateſt Object of Diſtreſs. Of this Character 
is Sir Penurious Gripe, who, from the loweſt State in Life, 
has, by Avarice, Luck, Application, and direct and in- 
direct Means, amaſs d the Sum of thirty or forty thou- 
ſand Pounds: On him no diſtreſsful Scene of Poverty, 
nor the Knowledge of a whole Family being involved ir- 
redeemably in Ruin, have the leaſt Effect; he looks on all 
Misfortunes to be the Conſequences of Extrawvagance 
that Powerty is ſolely occaſion d by Idlers ; and as a 
Proof of his Argument he quotes the Succeſs of his 
own Fortune. All Men, ſays he, might not be rich 
though they would; but no Man need be poor wnleſs be 
_ avould, With this Maxim, which he thinks an In- 
ſtance of his Sagacity, he has expell'd all Senſe of Hu- 
manity from his Breaſt ; and, inſtead of being a Mar, is 
an ercet Brute. When I reflect on this Hard-hearted- 
neſs of Gripe, I cannot but think that he has been at as 
much Pains to make himſelf Maſter of it, as others to ar- 
nve at the higheſt Pitch of Virtue, Generoſity and good 
Nature; for J cannot believe there is ſuch a brutal Diſpo- 
lition naturally implanted in the Soul of Man: I would 
not ſay that Men are equally tender and benevolent, but 
that Compaſſion is ſo inherent to human Nature, that the 
moſt ſavage Diſpoſition is, at ine Times and Occaſions, af- 
fecied with it. I once {aw a Proof of this in a Place 
where I could have little expected it. I was lately 
induced, by a Friend, to go and ſee the condemn'd Fe- 
lons at Chapel: I was averſe to his Propoſal, as I knew 
the Sight of ſo many unhappy wicked Wretches would . 
hill my Mind with too many melancholy Reflections: 
However, by his Perſuaſions, I conſented. It is impoſ- 
ible to deſcribe the Shock I felt when I view'd ſuch 
Numbers of miſerable Creatures, moſt of them labour- 
ing under all the Torments of Hunger, Nakedneſs, 
and Chains ; but I was ftill more moved, to obſerve the 
greateſt Part of them were ſo hardened by habitual Vice, 
tnat they ſhew'd little Regard of their approacking 
Death, or the Grief their Friends poured out at their 
fatal Dettiny. The Gaolers and Keepers were not, as 
jou may believe, affected, but with an imperious Lug 
8 ü neſs 
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neſs were for hurrying them into their particular Cells. 


As I was contemplating on this Scene, I heard a 
Buz among the People. This is ſhe This is ſhe |— 
when I turn'd my Head, and ſaw a comely Woman, 
cleanly dreſs'd, coming forward : On Enquiry, I found 
ſhe was condemn'd for a Pick-pocket. As ſhe ap- 

ach'd nearer, I could perceive in her Air and Coun. 
renance a Diſtreſs infinitely ſuperior to any of the ret : 
Her Eyes demonſtrated the Agony of her Heart, and ſhe 
look'd round her on every Side with all the Emotions of 
Sorrow and Deſpair. — At laſt ſhe cry'd out Where, 
avhere is my Child ? —— A Woman immediately ſtepp'd 
up to her, with a pretty Infant about two Years old, 
dreſs d with as much Neatneſs as if it had been that of a 
Gentlenian.—— Soon as the Mother beheld her Child, ſhe 
ran to it, ſnatch'd it out of the Woman's Arms, and 


kiſs'd it with all the Paſſion the moſt tender Parents could 


ſhew to the Darling of their Soul.. — To that Extacy 


| ſucceeded another as violent and affecting. Her 
Paſſion could be no longer ſilent, and ſhe burſt out into 


the bittereſt Agonies of Tears and Exclamations, look- 
ing tenderly on the Babe, ſhe cry'd Is this the lf 
Time Muft I never——never ſee you more. Mut 1 
nher kiſs theſe Lips again !-——O Ged! O God! Ii bat 
have I done *— hat hade I done ? O unhapy 
Wretch that I am O my Child, my Child.——- Here 
ſhe could ſupport her Grief no longer, but fainted away 


with her Child in her Arms. It is needleſs to tell you 


how much I was moved. All the Spectators loſt the Fe- 
lon in the Motber, and her Crimes in her Affection for her 
Infant. The Turnkeys behav'd with an uncommon 
Jenderneſs; and (what you may ſcarce credit) one of 
the Keepers could not conceal the Tears that flood in hs 
Eyes, when he was obliged to make her part with her 
Child, and retire to her Cell. » #45 


I BEG Pardon for this Narrative, Mr. Stonecaſtle; 
but I thought it an undoubted Proof that Compaſſion is 


inherent to human Nature, and that Perſons of the moſt 
ſavage Diſpoſition are, at ſome Times, and Occaſions, 
affected with it. 0357 | 
IF Compaſſion can he found in the moſt infamous 
Place, and among the moit harden'd Set of „ _ 
— 4 | urpriz 
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ſurpriz d that perſons of Fortune do not more exert a 
Quality, which would not only be beneficial to Mankind, 
bat would reflect the trucſt Honour, and the moſt exalted 
Satisfaction to themſelves. I would not be underſtood to 
mean a meer Compaſſion at a Diſtreſs before our Eyes, 
but a charitable Benevolence of Heart, which puts them 
in Mind that there are Thouſands of their Fellow-Crea- 
ture in Diſtreſs, and which induces them to contribute 
all in their Power to their Relief. To have a tender 
Heart and a charitable one, are to poſſeſs different Quali- 
tis. Is there a more 7ender-hearted Creature than 
Madam Lowepufgpy If CI lee or Dutcheſs, or Shack, or 
Sc. &fc. &fc. thould have the leaſt Ailment, what Care 
is taken of it! What Pity is expreſs'd. for the poor dumb 
Creature! But ſhould it depart, the fond Miſtreſs 
can no longer refrain from Tears, and ſhe cries out with 
the Lady in the Farce | 


How hard is Fate, that Dogs are doom'd to die ! 


But all this Tenderneſs of Madam's Soul is confin'd to 
her Dogs. She dropp'd not a Tear at the Death of her 
Huſband and Son: She can hear of the moſt diſtreſsful 
deenes of Want without any Emotion: And expends 
more in a Year on her Brutes, than would give a com- 
fortable Subſiſtence to two or three poor Families. 
OCuidia cannot ſee any Scene of Tenderneſs on the Stage, 
bat her Handkerchief is rais'd to her Eyes. No one can 
have more Pity for Antbony and Cleopatra's unhappy 
Loves; for Belvidera's Misfortunes, Mani mias Wrongs, 
or the Death of Yaranes : She will give many a Pound 
to weep over ſuch tragick Tales of Woe, yet never be- 
low'd a Crown in Charity in her Liſe. But though 
there are too many of ſuch Characters; yet there are 
lome Perſons of Fortune who conſider all the diſmal Cir- 
cumſtances of Want, Poverty and Diſtreſs, and how far 
it is in their Power to remove them, who lay aſide 
_ faſhionable Pleaſures for others of a more exquiſite 

ature. | 

TO give you an Example of this, I muſt relate an 
Occurrence which happen'd the other Day in my Walks, 
and which indeed was the Occaſion of this Epiſtle. 


AS 


ſhe at laſt conſented and deſired me to walk in. 
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AS I was paſling by an Alley —— I heard a Female 


Voice ſay God Almighty bleſs your Ladyſaip.—To0 
which another reply'd Say no more, but go in.—— 
I turn'd about, and ſaw a Woman come out of the Alley, 
and the other go back again.- From hearing the 
Word Lachſbip, I had the Curioſity to look at her; but 
how was I ſurpriz'd, to fee that my Lady *, in a plain 
Undreſs, had been making a Viſit in that Alley: She 


ſoon arriv'd at the Hackney Coach, which waited at 


ſome Diſtance, and drove away. After my firlt 
Wonder, I was determined to return to the Alley, and, 
if poſſible, find out the Meaning of ſuch an Event: 
Luckily I faw the Woman I had before ſeen, ſtanding 
at a Door : I enquir'd if ſhe knew the Gentlewoman 
that left her ; ſhe replied, yes, but was order'd to keep 
it a Secret; therefore ſhould anſwer me no Queſtions if 
J aſk'd them. But on my mentioning her Title, and 
deſiring her to tell me the Reaſon of her coming there, 
I faw 
ſeveral Children which I found were all her own ; after 
I had fat down, the gave me the following Story.— 
My Lady) , God bleſs her! is one of the beſt 
« Women living: I am ſore I have Reaſon to ſay ſo. 
If had not been reliev'd by her, I and my poor 
Children, in theſe hard Times, muſt have periſhed: 
But my Caſe was repreſented to her by a Gentleman 
«* whom ſhe employs to find out proper Objects of Cha- 
« rity ; and ſhe thought me worthy her Compaſſion.— 
But pray, Miſtreſs, was your Caſe fo very miſerable ?*— 
Ol! dear Sir, anſwer d ſhe, judge yourſelf. 
My Huſband was juſt dead, and had left me fix 
Children; the Expences of his Sickneſs, Burying, and 
© other Chaiges, nk, £1 me of the few Houſhold Goods 
and Neceſſaries we, by our Labour, had got together — 
In this miſerable Condition, as I was one Day lament- 
ing over my Children, and they, with loud and impor. 
© tunate Cries, were aſking me for Braed, which I had 
© not to give them, the Gentleman I mentioned to you 
Eknock d at my Door, ſaw my Calamity, and gave me 
* ſome Relief. The next Day the Lady you ſaw came 
© ber/elf, and, by her Goodneſs, I am in Hopes, not only 


+ of being deliver'd from the greateſt Miſery, but of being, 


C put 
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© put into ſome Employ, that by my Labour and Induſ- 
« try I may ſupport my Children. My eldeſt Boy 


\ © Fack, about ten Years old, ſhe ſent for Yeſterday to 


take as a Servant in her own Family; and ſhe came 
« To-day to enquire what I was moſt fit for to get my 
Livelihood by. I have left all to her Ladyſhip, 
who will make ſuch Proviſion for me as ſhe thinks 
proper. I gave the good Woman ſome neceſ- 
ſary Advice, and a ſmall Preſent, then took my Leave, 
with an agreeable Reflection, that the Ser/uality of no- 
dern Pleaſures had not ſo univerſally prevailed, but there 
were Ladies of Quality who thought it a greater Pleaſure 
to relieve the Diſtreſſes of their Fellow Creatures, than 
ſhare all the Pomp and Folly of Luxury and Extrava- 
gance. There is one Thing more to this Lady's 
Honour, which I cannot conceal ; ſhe is young, and as 
ſhe is one of the Bet, ſhe is one of the fineſt Women im 
England But I dare ſay ſhe had more Pleaſure in that 
Alley than ever ſhe had in a Side Box in her Life. | 
Would other Ladies of Fortune follow in ſome Degree 
ſuch an Example, how much more would it redound to 
their Honour, than all the idle Expences of Aſemblies 
and Maſquerades. Diſtreſſes of the ſame Kind, are, at 
preſent, too frequent; yet in how great a Meaſure might 
they be reliev'd, would Perſons of Fortune retrench a lit- 
tle of their unneceſſary Expences, I mean, thoſe only 
which come under the Article of Pleaſure : And ſure, ta 
a humane and generous Mind, nothing can be a greater 
Pleaſure than relieving the Infirmitics of Human Nature, 
or the unavoidable Diſaſters of Fortune. | 

I BEG Pardon, Mr. Stonecaftle, for this long inco- 
herent Epiſtle ; I am in Hopes it may have ſome Effect 
on your tender Readers ; but ſome Part of my Deſign 
will at leaſt be anſwer'd by having mentioned the Bene- 
volence of a Lady, who has ſet them ſo fair an Example. 


1 am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
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Quid ſpeculum mceſta, poſcis, inepta, manu? 


Ow. Amor, 


Why does the Fool ſo oft conſult her Glaſs, 
The ſad Remembrancer of what ſhe was ? 


To» HENRY STONECASTLE, F/q; AuThon of the 
UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


M.. SPECTATOR, 
MONG all the Foibles of Human Nature none is 
A more ridiculous than Prudery : I mean that af- 
feed Nicety and Contempt of your Sex which 
fome Women profeis. As I have experienced the Folly, 
ive me Leave to deſcribe my own Character, which 
may ſerve for an Example to deter others from fo falſe a 
Conduct, About twenty Years ago I was in the Bloom 
of Youth and Beauty ; I was admired and addreſſed by a 
great Variety of Lovers: I was not diſpleas'd that I had 
10 many to profeſs their Paſſion, though I received none 
in a Manner to give them any Hopes: It was the Won- 
der of all my, Acquaintance, that when I had ſo many 
Gallants, that I ſhould not approve of any one, but in- 
ſtead of that, continually avow my. Diſlike to the Sex in 
eral, and that I was reſoly d never to marry. — 
ey wonder d at ſuch a Reſolution, but thought my 
Tongue differ d from my Heart: Nor were they mii - 
taken; I had in Fact no Enmity ta the Sex, and the 
leaſt. Part of my Character was that of a Man-Hater. 
It was an odd Pride which had gain'd the Aſcendant 
over my natural Temper; and I was coy and diſdain- 
ful, becauſe I was aſſured that I had Beauty enough to 
in new Lovers, whenever I had diſcarded the old: 
was in ſhort ſo full of the Opinion of my Charms, 
that though I had but a ſmall Fortune, I flatter'd myſelf 
that I ſhould marry a Man of Quality : With this Ima- 
ination, I treated my Lovers with the utmoſt Contempt; 
could not bear the Thoughts of marrying a Tradeſman : 
Coronetsand Equipages were always glittering _— my 
Eb 3 
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Eyes; and I have been fool enough to ſit down and in- 
dulge myſelf in ſuch Chimæras, till 1 have thought 
that I have really been in the Poſſeſſion of my Man of 
Quality, and all my Equipage was attending at the 
Door. — But alas! What has been the Conſequence of 
all his Pride and Nonſenſe? My Lovers, who 
really admired me, have long ago forſaken me: My Man 
of Quality never came: My Vouth and Beauty are now 
no more; and I am that odd deſpicable Creature, call'ds- 
an old Maid. D | 
OF all the Reflections which a Woman makes, none, 
are more juſt than thoſe which riſe in the Mind, on view- 
ing the irreparable Decays of Beauty: It is paſt Deſcrip- 
tion to know the Torments a Looking-G7afe gives an cold 
Maid: I never come near one, but I have a thouſand. 
melancholy. Ideas: I remember what I was, and I ice. 
what Jam: I lament my Folly in having denied the 
Que ſtion when it was ſo often aſk'd me; and I bemoan, 
my Fate, that it will never be aſk'd me again; or at 
leaſt not be aſked by ſuch as I might approve of. 
IF, Mr. Spe&ator, the Deſcription of my Conduct and 
Folly ſhould induce any of your Female Readers to cor- 
rect an affected Pride, and not to deny their Lovers Ad- 
dreſſes from any romantic Hopes of making their Fortune 
by their Beauty, this Letter has had all the Effect that 
I could have wiſh'd.- You may add ſome Remarks 
on the Character I have given you of myſelf ; but I. 
aſſure you that you may take what Liberty you. pleaſe. 
with | 


Your Humble Servant, 


g _ PRUDELLA: | 
0 3 i EH | | 
5 THE Caſe of my Correfpondent is not a very un- | 
8, common one: There are a great many pretty Women | 
if are fo very difficult in the Choice of a Huſband, *till | 
a- at laſt they have none at all, or are forced to come to 


t; we Maid's laſt Prayer, Any rather than fail. Fontaine, ; 
T, who knew the Foibles of Human Nature exceedingly . 
yy well, has told a very pretty Fable on this Subject, 
; I vhich, as it contains a very proper Moral, I ſhall give il 
2 Hy * it 1 
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it my Readers rather in a plain Narration than tranſlating 

it into Verſe. 

ONE Day the long-bill'd, long-neck'd, long legg d 
Heron was walking on the Banks of a River, whoſe 
Water was tranſparent as Chryſtal : The Carp, the Pike 
and the Trout were wantoning up and down the Stream. 
Theſe the Heron might have caught with the greateſt 
Eaſe ; but he thought it better to ſtay till his Appe- 
tite was more keen. — A little Time after his Sto- 
mach came to him, and he faw Tenches riſing from 
the ſandy Bottom ; - yet theſe were not delicate 
enough for his Gout, ſo was reſolved to wait for better 
Fare, and like the Mouſe in Horace, was fantaſtically 
nice. Our Bird ſtay'd for more delicate Food, 
till not ſo much as one Fiſh appeared: His Hunger was 
then extreme, and he thought himſelf happy even to 
meet with a Snail. | | | 

TT is not right to be ſo difficult : The eaſieſt Tempers 
diſcover moſt Judgment, and they who are too greedy, 
are often diſappointed. Beware how you deſpiſe any 
Thing, eſpecially when you have got near what you 
want : A great Number of Pcople are often deceived on 
theſe Occaſions. 

I DO not addreſs this to Herons : Liſten, O Reader, 
to another Tale, and you will find that it is from your- 
ſelf I draw theſe Inftruftions, | 

_ THERE was a Nymph who had much Beauty and 
much Pride; ſhe was refolved to get a young, tine ſhaped, 
handſome, well-accompliſh'd Huſband ; a Man of Qua- 
lity, of Fortune, good Senſe, not inclined to Jealouſy, 
nor yet cold in his Affections: In ſhort, ſhe was deter- 
mined to have ſuch a Huſband only as hadevery Perfec- 
tion. But where is ſuch a one to be found ?——— 
Fate was very afliduous in providing her with Suitors, 
and ſeveral confiderable Offers were made to her—but ſhe 
Acorned them all.. — What, ſays ſhe, ſhall 1 
marry ſuch as theſe ! Surely the People are all mad: 
Propoſe ſuch Mortals as theſe to me — One was 
too tall, another too ſhort; one had not a Face ſhe liked, 
nor another a Shape.—— There was this Fault, there was 
that ; for Prudes of all Creatures are the greateſt Scoffers. 


THE 
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T HE moſt valuable Lovers were ſucceeded by thoſe 
of an indifferent Figure, and the Beauty is again proud 
and diſdainful : What, cries ſhe, am I to be peſtered 
with ſuch Wretches ! They ſurely think I am in furious 
Want of a Huſband !— 

THE proud Fair was not a little pleas'd with her 
own Conduct; but at laſt Age leſſened her Charms, and 
all her Lovers forſook her: She continued pretty eaſy 
for a Year or two, but began to fret when ſhe perceived 
ſhe was every Day robb'd of ſome Grace, and afterwards- 
of Love himſelf: To repair the Decays of Nature, ſhe 
had Recourſe to Art; but all her Art and Induſtry could 
not prevent the lamentable Effects which Time had made. 
— The fair one's Prudery was now changed: Her Look- 
ing-Glaſs gave her the following Advice :— Marry guick- 
ly ; and ſome ſoft Wiſhes whiſper'd the ſame Thing: This 
proud haughty Beauty made her Choice, and ſuch a one 
as No body could ever have beliey'd, thinking herſelf at 
laſt very happy that an aukward pitiful Fellow would ac- 
cept of her for a Wife. | 

FONTAINE's Fable wants no explanatory Moral ; 
every Female Reader will apply the Story of the Heron 
as well as the proud Beauty, and not entirely loſe their 
Lovers, or be forced to accept of fuch Huſbands, as the; 
would in ſome Part of their Liſe have looked on wit 
juſt Contempt. | 


— * i 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, © 
SS 1 


S your Readers in the Country may not have ſeen 
the following Advertiſement inſerted in one of the 
publick Papers, pray give it a Place, as a Specimen of a 
Scheme which I have undertaken. 2 


WAN T N 


By a Widow Gentlewoman, that is between thirty and 
* forty Years of Age, and of a very good Family, with 
* all the Endowments (except Money) neceſſary to make 
any Gentleman compleatly happy in a Wife: 
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A SOBER honeſt Batchelor or Widower, of about 
40 Years of Age or upwards, of a good Capacity, and 
© has no Child. | 

IF ſuch a Perſon has any Inclination to alter his Con- 
© dition, and ſhould upon an Interview with the Gentle- 
© woman be approved of by her and her Friends, ſhall im- 
* mediately on Marriage be placed in a genteel Employ. 


NOW. Mr. Stonecaſtle, as nothing is more ridiculous 
than the Cuſtom which prevails among the Fair Sex, to 
pot on the Affectation of being almoſt ignorant of the 

nds and Intent of Matrimony, I have a Scheme to pre- 
vent all that affected Averſion to Marriage in the Wo- 
men, and the long Attendance and Courtſkip in the Men. 

Il am going to ſet up an [n/urance-Offce for Matrimony, 
where, for a very ſmall Expence, I will help Maids and 

Widows, young or old, rich or poor, to Huſtands, and 

Batchelors and Widowers to Wives. 

1 SHALL communicate my Scheme to you at large, 
with my Propoſals, as ſoon as I have made ſome neceii- 

ary Calculations. on. 

I SHALL not enumerate in this Letter all the Advan- 
tages which muſt accrue from fo publick-ſpirited a Pro- 
ject: Let it be ſufficient, that all well-diſpoſed Batchelors, 
Maidens, Widows and Widowers ſtill have an Opporty- 
nity to change their diſconſolate State, without running 
the Danger of Denials, Repulſes, with a thouſand Incon- 
veniencies which attend a forma] Courtſhip. 

AS for thoſe very pretty Ladies, who are fond of be- 
ing call'd Goddeſles, and hearing all the amorous Cant of 
their Lovers, they may laugh at my Scheme, and the 
dull Way of carrying on a Piece of Gallantry by Nego- 
.tiation ; but I am perſuaded tho Majority of both Scxcs 
will, on a ſtrict Examination, approve of the Propoſals 
I mall make. b 1 

IF, Mr. Seenecaſtle, you yourſelf ſhould have any Oc- 
cation to be 2½ d in my Office, you may depend on 
the utmoſt Abilities of pm 


Fuur Humble Servant, 


TIM. COUPLER. 
Mortem 
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Mortem optare malum, timere pejus. 
Nec extremum optes, nec metuas diem. 


Sen, Od. 
Be Death remote, or be it neur, | 


"Tis fad to wiſh it, worſe to fear. 
From my own CHAMBERS. 


OTHING more frequently occurs to the Mind of 
Man, than the Reflection that he muſt one Day 
die; nor is there a Scene of Life but which may 
put us in Mind of Death : Without any Philoſophical 
Speculations, all Mankind know that their mortal Being 
muſt terminate in Death ; yet with how little Concern 1s 
our going out of Life thought of, till we are on the 
Verge of Mortality : Life, while it is enjoy'd with 
Health, Eafe and Plenty, engroſles our chief Thoughts, 
though at the fame Time every Moment of Pleaſure is 
a Step to our Diſſolution : Every Thought wwe have, ſays 
an Author of our own Nation, is a Sand running out of 
the Glaſs of Life, and every Letter I now ewrite is ſome- 
thing cut off from the Mea ſure of my Being here. 

THOUGH the Contemplation of Death requires our 
frequent and moſt devout 'i houghts, yet I would not have 
them ſo perpetually harrailing the Mind as to raiſe in it 
a Fear of ing; but ſuch only as may overcome the Fear 
of it, and teach us to leave the World with Decency and 
Reſignation ; otherwiſe, while we have Life, we ſhall 
not do the proper Duties of it, but daily, with the Fear 
of dying, die. | | 

„APOURE LILA is a virtuous Lady, charitable, 
religious, and endowed with every good Quality to en- 
dear her to others; yet is unhappy in herſelf from her 
Juperſiitious Notions about Death, and the Prognofticks of 
it: She is conſcious ſhe muſt die, therefore is eternally 
apprehenſive of the Time, and from the moſt ridiculous 
Circumſtances puts berſelf and all about her into Pain. I 
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have known her fling herſelf for two or three Days into 
the deepeſt Melancholy, after having earneſtly beheld a 
Piece of the Gutter of a Canal, which ſhe calls a 
H#inding-Sheet : The tinkling of what ſhe calls a Deaz). 
IYatch, is looked on as a ſure Omen that ſome of the 
Family is to die, and ſhe always makes the Application 
to herſelf. J have known her when ſhe has been in a 
mirthful. Diſpoſition, fitting round the Fire with her 
Friends, all on a ſudden fall into the deepeſt Reſerve ona 
Piece of Cinder flying out of the Fire; ſhe has eagerly 
caught it up, and looking on it with a Sigh, cry'd out 
— It flew towards me, it is a Cofim. I called on her 
t'other Day, and found her in her Chamber in a very 
penſive Humour: I aſked her if ſhe was well? ſhe an- 
twered No, nor am ] long for this World. I ſoon per- 
ceived her Malady, but was ignorant of the Occafion of 
it : Before I could aſk it, 40 M.. Stonecaſtle, ſays ſhe, 
you have often laugh'd at me for my Opinion of our having 
Warnings of cur Death; but I am ſure ſuch Pregnoſticis 
Bade always been knewn in our Family; and 1 met laft 
Night with the ſame Omen that I hade heard my Grand- 
mat her ſay her can Aunt had, juſt that Day Healf-Yir 
befare ſhe died: I am not long jer this World, and you ſie 
1 am preparing to leave it. At the ſame Time point- 
mg to two Books which lay on the Table: I took up 
that next me, and found it Sherlock cn Death; the other 
which lay next her was turn'd down open, and in which 


the was reading when I came in: I took the Liberty alto 


to look what that was, and ſaw it was Drelinccurt on 
Death ; but the Story ſhe was reading, was that of the 
Apparition, which is no Part of the Author, but a 7 
annex d to it: I ſmiled and laid it down. —— What ? I 


ſuppoſe you put no Faith in theſe Things ? Yeu Schel.rs are 


z0 better than Heathens, and think us Women Fools fer 
preparing ourſelves to die. I told her that I was far 
from thinking a Preparation for Death unneceſſary, and 


that Sherlock was a Book the greateſt Scholars and Di- 


vines might think worthy to read; but for the idle Tale 


ſhe had been contemplating on, it was only fit to fll her 


with Notions as melancholy as they were falſe.— I be- 
lieve none of theſe Thingi : Yeu imagine there are no Prog- 


nofticks of Death : I warrant you would think there was 


nothing 
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nothing extraordinary in the Omen I had laſt Nigut.— 1 

was Curious enough to aſk her what it was, with a 

Countenance very grave and ſolemn.— Jeu may ſmile at 

me, Mr. Stonecaſtle, but . Night about Nine o'Clock, 
ri 


as ſoon as I came out of a Friend's Houſe, I met a Fune- 
ral. Met a Funeral ? Is that, Madam, any Thing ſo 
extraordinary or prognoſtical? ——Yes, Sir, it is in our 
Family; my Grandmother's Aunt died within half a Year 
after ſuch an Accident: To meet a Corpſe going to Buria!, 
is as much as to meet a Meſſenger to tell you of your own 
End. Tis very true, Madam, but But, 
(ſays ſhe, with a great deal of Heat and Violence) But 
to overtake a Funeral, or to paſs by a Corpſe in that Man- 
ner, is I oxun a quite different Thing, and of 0 Conſe- 
quence ; but to meet a Funeral as I did, Mr. Stonecaſtle, 
is reckon'd prognoſtical, and I am ſure is fo in our Family. 
I have had my Warning to leave this wicked trou- 
bl:ſome World, and am preparing accordingly. As I 
knew all Arguments would be in vain, I took my 
Leave, and left her in that melancholy Diſpoſition, 
which a thorough Belief of not having half a YeaF to 
hve had inſpired her with, though ſhe cannot be much 
paſt her thirtieth Year. | | 8 
AS Iwas afterwards reflecting on this ridiculous Ap- 
prehenſion of Death in Vapourella, I began to conſider 
in what à different Manner different Perſons thought of 
Death, and how they behaved at the Approach of it: 
Some look on it only as a Debt which muſt be paid to 
Nature, and ſeem little apprehenſive of any Terror it can 
bring with it: We can die but once, cry'd Jack Libes- 
tine, and would drink his ſix Bottles in the Evening, and 
talk Blaſphemy all the Time. Capt. Platoos valued him- 
ſelf on his Courage, would quarrel with any Man over 
Night, and fight him the next Morning: He feared no. 
Effects of Sword and Piſtol, and * of dying 
with no more Concern, than he would have ſnewn in 
any other Scene of Gallantry. But notwithſtanding this 
Contempt of Death in Fack, and the Valour of the Cap- 
tain, Death was terrible to them both. The Debauches. 
of the firſt threw him into a violent Fever, and his Phy- 
ſician told him there were no Hopes of his Recovery : 
Immed iately he fell into all the Horrors of Fear, 8 


Hs 
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and Deſpair : His old Philoſophy of taking a Leap in the 
Dark heightened his Agony, inſtead of giving him Con- 
ſolation : Doubting, hoping, fearing, trembling, weep- 
ang, raving, he breathed his laſt, | 


| To guilty Minds a terrible Example. 
| Tn Shakeſpear. 


_ THOUGH ta part with Life in a Duel was nothing 
ſhocking to the Captain, while his Thoughts were all 
center d in maintaining his Honour; yet when he came 
to lie on a ſick Bed, his Mind calm, his Reaſon exerci- 
ling its Power, and the Thoughts of a future State affect- 
ing bis Soul, he found Death had his Terrors, and Life 
Was too dear to have been ſo often riſqued on the ſlighteſt 
Triſies: In ſhort, the Fear of Death taught the Captain 
how to live, and a Month's Sickneſs changed him from 
a deſperate Bully into a humane Gentleman and good 
Chriſtian: It has given him that real Courage to con- 
f an dying, that when he ſhall come to die, 1 
:befleve he will meet Death without Fear, and reſign Life 
with — and Compoſedneſs of an honeſt and 
pious Man. | 12 

- THOUGH I did not think at the Beginning of this 
Eſſay of mentioning the annual Solemnity of the enſuing 
Week, yet aa the beſt Example of dying was chen given 
Mankind, it occurr'd to me, and I could not refrain 
—_— the concluſive Part of my Subject. 
TRE bk Scene of eur Lord's Paſſien is what muſt 
touch and affect the Saul: When we think of his naked 
Dody being fixed to a Croſs, treated with the utmoſt Ig- 
nominy, hanging between two Thieves, we feel our 
| Hearts moved with Compaſſion ; bu when we conſider 
his an:gualFd Fortitude, his mild Refignation, his Readi- 
1 to pardon, his campoiid Advice to: his neazeſt Friendt, 
and his {aft Words, we have an amaxing Ida of a bereic 
Death, and the beji befor do teach us how to div. 
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— | jnuentur atræ 
Carmine curz. | Hor. 


Mufick has Charms to ſooth a ſavage Breaſt, 
To foften Rocks, or bend the knotted Oak. 
Dove heard, that Things inanimate have mov d, 
And as with living Souls have been inform'd, 
By magick Numbers, and perſuaſive Sound. 
| Congreve. 


From my own CHAMBERS. 


HERE are ſome Subjects, which, though they 
have frequently been wrote on, remain agreea« 
ble, and the different Thoughts, and Manner 
of a new Author, make them ſtill new: My Readers 
will have an Inſtance of this in the following Letter. 
Muſick has been the Subject of ſeveral Eſſayiſts; yet, 
as almoſt all their Thoughts are flung into the following 
Diſiertation, it will not only prove agreeable to thoſe 
Readers who have a Taſe for Muſick, but inſtructive 
and entertaining to all. | 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 
\ S there is ſometimes a Depreſſion upon a Man's Spi- 
rits, which he himſelf is not able — any —ç 
ſon fox 3 in order to divert ſuch an unaccountable Me- 
lancholy that hung upon me the other Night, I went to 
a Concert of Mufick ; there were ſeveral Performers, and 
my Humour was at firſt agreeably ſooth d by ſoft, ſlow, 
languiſhing Notes, that gently ſtole upon the Mind, and 
micnfibly diſengag d it from all other Thoughts. This 
continued for ſome Time; but on a ſudden, when one 
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leaſt expected it, the Muſick ceas d there was a ſhort 
Pauſe — which was preſently after follow'd by a gay, 
lively Tune, that gave a quite different Turn to my 
Temper, and brought me into a perfect good Humour: 
 *D'was very chearful the whole Evening afterwards ; and, 
upon my Return home, I amus'd myſelf with conſider- 
ing the Force and Power of Muſick in general. 

THAT Sound has naturally a Power over us, may 
be obſerv'd from Children, who, if they are ever ſo fro- 
ward, will be immediately quieted by the Nurſe's fing- 
ing, or the Bells upon their Coral. Different Sounds 
will have different Effects upon them, according as they 
are ſuited to their ſeveral Diſpoſitions, or ſtrike upon 
their particular Fancies : Their Imagination is ſtrongly 
affected, which occaſions thoſe ſurpriſing Alterations in 
the Countenance and Actions of the ſame Child, as the 
Notes or Tones of an Inſtrument are varied. As they 
grow up, and their Reaſon increaſes with their Years, 
they are directed more by their Judgment; and tho' Mu- 
ſick has an Influence upon the Paſſions, they are mov'd 
with more Regularity. 

THE original Invention of Muſical Inſtruments, I 
think, is aſcribed to Jubal. They, without Doubt, 
took their firſt Riſe from his Obſervations of the Notes of 
Eirds, and the Aptneſs of Metals to ſend forth particular 
Sounds, with the Variations they were capable of re- 
cerving. It ſeems to be a great Inſtance of the Almighty's 
Goodneſs and Indulgence to Mankind, that he inſtructed 
them to find out ſo uſeful an Art ſo ſoon ; in order that 
it might raiſe and refreſh their Spirits, after the Fatigues 
of the Day, diſpell all gloomy Thoughts, and diffuſe an 
agreeable Calm over the Soul ; and that it might, at pro- 

er Times, animate their Devotion, and inſpire them 
with the greater Ardour and Zeal in their Worſhip of 
him. As we naturally deſire to imitate what we ad- 
mire, the firſt Ages of Mankind endeavour'd to imitate 
the melodious Harmony of the Birds, with which they 
found themſelves ſo much delighted. Their firſt Muſick 
was undoubtedly very harſh and rude ; but as it has paſs'd 
down from Age to Age, it has receiv'd continual Im- 
| 400g and by that Means is brought to its preſent 
erfection. . H po * 
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WE find the Antients had a particular Regard for 
thoſe who excell'd in this Art: They reckon d it amongſt 
the Accompliſhments of their greateſt Heroes; and we 
are told by Hiſtorians, that Epaminondas was almoſt as 
much eſteem'd for his Skill in Muſick, as his Know- 
ledge in Military Affairs. They have tranſmitted to us 
the Names of his Maſters, and thought them worthy of 
Immortality upon that Account. In ſhort, they look'd 
upon Muſick as a neceſſary Qualification for a Gentleman, 
and believ'd it contributed very much towards improving 
the Mind, and poliſhing the Manners. 

THE Greeks tell us, that Orpheus and Amphion drew 
the wild Beaſts after them, made the 'Trees and Stones 
dance to the Tune of their Harps, and brought them to- 
gether in ſuch a Manner, as to form a regular Wall, and 
incloſe a great City ; which Story, according to the ge- 
neral Interpretation that has been put upon it, ſignifies, 
that they ſubdued the ſavage Diſpoſitions of a barbarous 
People, who liv'd in Caves in the Woods and Deſarts; 
and by repreſenting to them, in their Songs, the Ad- 
vantages of Society, perſuaded them to build Cities, 
and form a Community. It is certain that there is no 
Temper ſo fierce and brutiſh, but what Muſick, if pro- 
perly apply'd, can civilize and ſoften: It is wonderfully 
adapted to ſuppreſs our turbulent Paſſions, and appeate 
the Tumults and Diſorders of the Mind. We read that 
ſeveral antient Heroes and Philoſophers made uſe of their 
Lyres for this Purpoſe ; ſo that when they found them- 
ſelves likely to becarry'd away by any violent Tranſport, 
beyond the Bounds of Reaſon, they tuned their Inſtru- 
ments to proper Notes, which caus'd their Paſſions to 
ſubſide by Degrees, and at Length left them in perfect 
Tranquility: By this Means they made Muſick aſſiſting 
to Morality, and at the ſame Time ſhew'd the World 
how they ought to uſe it. It is very well known that 
in ſeveral Kinds of Madneſs this is the only effectual 

AGAMEMNON, it ſeems, had a great Opinion 
of the Power of Muſick ; fince, when he ſet Sail for the 
Siege of Troy, he thought himſelf perfectly ſecure of his 
Wite's Virtue, as he had left her a Mufician, who, by 
playing in the Dorick Meaſure, could ſuppreſs _ 


* 
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ordinate Deſires, and confirm her Reſolutions of Chaſtity; 
and indeed it is ſaid, that Zgiftrhbus could not corrupt 
her, notwithſtanding all his Solicitations, 'till he had 
kill'd that Muſician. Whether we have loſt the Dorich 
Note, or whether we touch too much upon the Lydian, 
I do not know ; but Muſick ſeems to have a quite con- 
trary Effect upon our Ladies, to what it had upon the 
Grecian Dames ; inſomuch that F have often been in 
Pain, when I have ſeen them dying away and languiſh- 
ing to ſoft Tunes, left they ſhould not be able to reſiſt 
the Importunities of their Lovers; for I have heard a 
Connoiſſeur in the Art of debauching young Ladies, ſay, 
that it is the beſt Time in the World to puſh your For- 
tune with them when they are in thoſe Circumſtances, 
Plata was of Opinion, that it enervated and ſoften'd the 
Mind too much, and for that Reaſon baniſh'd it out of 
his Commonwealth ; though I think it might be of great 
Service, if under proper Reſtrictions. - | 
BUT Man is not only ſenſible of its Prevalence ; 
even Beaſts themſelves are ſaid to be affected with it, and 
to loſe their Fierceneſs at the Hearing. It infinuates in- 
to their very Souls, diſarms their Fury, and renders 
them quite different Creatures. Antient Writers have 
given us a great many Inſtances of this Kind ; they tell 
us of Muficians, who, by their Art, could tame the moſt 
furious Wolves and Tygers. I have been very credibly 
informed, by a Perſon who has been in America, and 
actually made the Experiment, that the moſt venomous 
Rattle Snake will be fo overcome and intoxicated, as it 
were, by ſoft Mufick, as to ſtretch itſelf out at full 
Length upon the Ground, and continue, in all Appear: 
' ance, without Life or Motion. What magick Power 
can there be in Muſick, that produces Effects ſo wonder- 
ful, and charms both Man and Beat? | 
THERE are other Sounds which are apt to inflame 
the Blood, inſpire Courage in the moſt fearful Diſpoſi- 
tions, and even conquer Nature. Such Inſtruments are 
proper in War. An old Officer of my Acq e, 
who was in all the Wars in Queen Annes Time, undes 
the Duke of Mariboraugb, has often frankly confeſs'd to 
me, that he was naturally timorous, but that when the 
Drums beat and Trumpers ſounded, iy nailed his Spirits 
net: 1: | to 
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to ſuch a Degree, that he even ardently wiſh'd to be en- 


gag d with the Enemy, and, in the Heat of the Battle, 
could expoſe himſelf to the greateſt Dangers. Plutarch 
ſays, that Autigenidas's playing upon the Tibia fo in- 
flam'd him, that he roſe up in a Rage, and could not re- 
frain from falling upon thoſe who ſat next him. Timo- 
theus could move Alexander's Paſſions as he pleas'd, and 
drive him into the greateſt Fury ; but upon the Alteration 
of a Note could moderate it, and bring him to him- 
ſelf again. I am very glad, Mr. Spectator, for the Ho- 
nour of my Cquntry, that I have Occafion here to 


mention Mr. D»yden's Ode upon that Subject, which I 


look upon to be the fineſt that ever was written in any 
Language; and Mr. Handels Compoſition has done 
Juſtice to the Poetry. 1 defy any one, who is attentive 
to the Performance of it, to fortify himſelf ſo well, as 
not to be mov'd with the ſame Paſſions, with which the 
Hero is tranſported. 

YOUR Predeceſſor frequently lamented our Want of 
Taſte ; but if he had liv'd 'till this Time, I think he 
would have had no Kezion to complain. We have at laſt 
perceiv'd our Folly in adapting agreeable Sounds ta Non- 
ſenſe, and with the greateſt Labour adorning the greateſt 
Trifles. Our moſt celebrated Maſters have been lately 
employ'd in ſetting to My/ick Parts of the Works of 
Shake/pear and Milton. Theſe Compoſitions have met 
with a very welcome Reception from the World, which 


ſhews that we have not ſo far lot our good Senſe and 


udgment, but we can diſtinguiſh good Things from 
We find we are much better pleas'd, when our 
Reaſon and Paſſions are both affected, when Sound and 
denſe go together, 5 
ONE Deſign of Providence in giving Mufick to Man- 
kind, was certainly tq comfort them under any of the lit- 
tle Troubles and Rubs they may meet with ir Life. 


This Cerdial Prep Heav'n in our Cup has thrown, 
7e n the nauſeous Draught of Lift ge dawn. 


When the Mind is burthen'd and oppreſa'd with. Cares, 
My/ick immediately gives it Relief. Phis is the 4aborum 
a Anima, av Horace calls it 3 this is the ſwecteſt 

| Conſolation 
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Conſolation in all our Afflictions: this inclines and diſ. 
poſes us to Mirth and Jollity, and hereby we indulge a 
pleaſing Forgetfulneſs of our Anxieties. We meet with a 
great many agreeable Paſſages in Horace and Martial, 
that ſhew us the Power of Muſick in this Reſpect; for 
the Romans thought no Entertainment compleat with- 
out it. | 
- BUT the moſt proper Uſe that can be made of it, 
is to employ it in Acts of Piety and Devotion; as it 
has a natural Tendency to heighten our Affections, and 
enlarge the Soul. In the firſt Book of Homer's Iliad, 
we find Lig and the Greeks, that were ſent by Aga- 
memnon to appeaſe Apollo, ſinging to that Deity all the 
y long. | 
THE Antients ordain'd, that upon any ſolemn Occa- 
fion, the Gods ſhould be addreſs'd in Hymns, and that 
the Pri-/?s ſhould always be taught to play on ſome In- 
ſtrument; as moſt of the Heathen Nations, © ſays the 
learned Dr. Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, 
were poſſeſſed with a Belief, that the Gods were at- 
fected with the Charms of Muſick in the ſame Manner 
© as Men.” —— God himſelf tells the eus, in the tenth 
Chapter of Numbers —— 4lfo in the Day of your Gladnſ;, 
and in your ſolemn Days, and in the Beginnings of your 
Months, ye ball blow with the Trumpets over your 
Burnt-· Offerings, aud over the Sacrifices of your Peace- 
Offerings: That they may be to you for a Memorial be- 
fore your God. In all Probability, the 1 36th Pſalm 
of David, in which he exhorts the People to give God 
"Thanks for his particular Mercies towards them, was 
ſung in publick, and the Voices of the Singers accom- 
panied with a great Number of Muſical Inſtruments. 
The firſt Part of each Verſe was perform'd in Recitatiue; 
Sur all the Inſtruments and Voices jain'd together in a 
Chorus to expreſs, for his Mercy endareth for ever. 
THE Angels, it is ſaid in Scripture, are employed 
without: ceaſing in celebrating the Praiſes of the Great 
Creator. Thus Muſick, in a Place of publick Worſhip, 
exalts our Minds, raiſes our Ideas, and makes us anticl- 
pate the Joys of Heaven. It makes us look down with 
Contempt upon all the little Vanities of this World, and 
ves us a Notion of a much better. When Tam in a Ca. 
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ed al, and hear the Service perform'd in a proper Man- 
ner, I am quite tranſported out of myſelf, At ſuch a 
ime, it is with the greateſt Wonder, as well as with 
the greateſt Indignation, that I ſce a Coxcomb tak ing 
Snuff, or bowing to Ladies, regardleſs of the moſt en- 
chanting Harmony, and the moſt important Duty of 
Life ; and I think, Mr. Speatator, that you cannot be 
too frequent or ſevere in your Animadverſions upon ſuch 
Behaviour. | 
| Jam, SIX, 


Your Humble Servant, 
PHIL. HARMONIcus. 


2 
EY 


From my own CHAMBERS. 


The Ways of Heawn are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in Mages, and perple vd with Errors: 
Our Unarflanding traces them in vain. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


bade order'd many Things better in the Creation of 


[7 was the Complaint of Alpbonſus, that Ged might 


the World than he has dine; but the Anſwer of St. 
Arguflinwas as juſt as the Cenſure was prophane. 
If we complain of Defees in the Works of the Creation, it 


is becauſe eve do not underſiand them in their proper 


Sberes and Uſes. Though this Complaint of the Philo- 


ſopher, and the Anſwer of the Divine, were concerning 
the Syſtem of the Creation, yet there are too many Per- 
ſons, who, concerning the Accidents of Life, ſhew the 
diſcontented 'T'emper of the firſt, and deſerve the Reproof 
of the latter. As nothing 1s more fooliſh, nothing can 
be more unjuſt than the Diſſatisfaction which is ſhewn 
at thoſe Diſtributions which Providence has made: F or 
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it is not in the Power of Human Nature to know what 
would prove really beneficial or detrimental ; what 
would produce them a fincere Joy, or plunge them into 
the deepeſt Miſery. There is an excellent Reflection 
which an antient Philoſopher has made on this Subject; 
F all the Misfortunes of all the Mex in the World wer: 
crowded together in one Heap, and then every Man out «of 
this Heap were to take but an equal Share, he beliovd 
that every Man would rather reſume his own, than, after 
a preportionable Rate, take what foould then full to him. 
THESE curfory Thoughts were occaſioned by a 
Letter I have juſt now received and read, in which my 
Correipondent deſcribes, in a very lively Manner, the 
Unhappineſs he labours under, in having a near Relation 
of ſo diilatisfy'd a Temper, as to be often cenſuring the 
Diſpoſition of Providence: The Letter is of too private a 
Nature to appear in Publick ; yet I ſhall comply with 
the earneſt Requeſt made in it, to ſhew, that though the 
Determinations of Divine Providence are paſt Human 
Comprehenſion, they are moſt juſt, and when molt cen- 
ſured, are beſt ordered for our Happineſs and We. fare. 
ARGUMENTS and Examples on this Subject are al- 
moſt infinite; I ſhall therefore make uſe of a Parable 
which Dr. H. Mare has told in his Divine Dialogues : It 
may make a deeper Impreſſion thon the cloſeſt Reaſon- 
ing, and, while it ſtrikes the Fancy, convince the Judg- 
ment. The Story runs thus: | 
A CER TAIN Ermite, not well fatisfy'd with 
the Aaminiſtration of the World and its Affairs, and the 
divers Occurrences of Divine Providence in relation to 
it, reſolv'd to quit his Cell, and travel Abroad to view 
the Courſe of Things, and make what Obſervations he 
could, whereby to form a Judgment of what diſturb'd 
him. He had not gone above half a Day's Journey be- 
fore he was overtaken by a young Stranger, who came 
up to him, and join'd Company with him, who ſoon 
infinuated himſelf into the Ermite's Affections, that he 
thought himſelf happy in having ſo ſoon met with ſo 
agreeable a Companion. As their Journey lay the ſame 
Way, they agreed to eat and lodge always at one Houle, 
whereſoever they came : They travell'd ſome few Days 
before the Ermite took Notice of any Thing that — f 
wort 
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worthy his Obſervation : But at 2 he could not but 
be concern'd to ſee, that at a Houſe where they were 
very kindly and generouſly entertain'd ; his Fellow- 
Traveller, with whom in this Time he had contracted 
an endearing Friendſhip, at his Departure ſtole a Gold 
Cup, and took it away with him. The Ermite was 
aſtonaſh'd, that his Friend, whom he thought a devout 
Chriſtian, ſhould be guilty of Theft and Ingratitude, 
where he had received ſuch particular Obligations : He 
was, however, reſolved to ſee what his Behaviour would 
be at other Places before he enquired into it, At Night 
they came to a Houle of as ill Accommodations as the 
other was good, and where the Owner was a Man of fo 
moroſe and inhoſpitable a Temper, that they were a long 
Time deny'd Admittance, and when receiv'd were treat- 
ed with the utmoſt Surlineſs and Brutality : Yet ſuch 
was the different Carriage of the young Trayeller to the 
moroſe Hoſt, that in the Morning he rewarded his Inhu- 
manity with his Gold Cup, which he left behind him, 
in one of the Windows. The Ermite was not leſs ſur- 
priz'd at this Sight than the former, and could not fa- 
thom the Myſtery of ſo unequal a Procedure; yet he 
ſtill took no Notice either of one Action or the other. 
The next Night they by Agreement returned to the 
Houſe from whence the Cup was taken. 'They were 
treated as courteouſly as before, but the Return for it was 
more ſhocking and aſtoniſhing ; for at their leaving the 
Place, the Ermite ſaw his Companion privateiy ſtrangle 
a little Child as it lay in the Cradle, the only Child of 
the Family, and in whom all the temporal Happineſs of 
both Father and Mother were center d: Notwithſtand- 
ing this laſt Action, he prevailed with himſelf to con- 
tain himſelf another Day, and at Night they came to a 
Houſe of the beſt Entertainment chey had met with yet, 
the Maſter of it doing every Thing, not only to accom- 
modate them, but to divert them, and make their Stay 
pleaſant : In the Morning, as the Way they were to go 
was intricate, he ſent a faithful Servant, for whom he 
lad the greateſt Eſteem for his Fidelity, to conduct them. 
Thus they travell'd for a while, 'till coming to a Bridge, 
which croſs'd a deep and rapid Stream, the young Tra- 
veller, on a ſudden, laid violent Hands on the K 
an 
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and threw him over into the Water, and drowned him. 


Upon this, the Ermite could contain no longer, by 
charg'd his Companion with gratitude, Theft and Myr. 
der : He enlarg'd on the Heinouſneſs of his Crimes in the 
barbarous Requitals he had made his Benefactors, and 
concluded, he was reſolved to leave ſo vile and wicked : 
Companion, return to his Cell, and confine himſelf there 
for ever, rather than converſe with Mankind, who con- 


mitted ſuch Crimes without Remorſe of Conſcience, . 


But now behold as ſtrange a Sight of another Kind! 
The young Man, ſmiling at the honeſt Zeal of the Ermit, 
putting off his mortal Diſguiſe, appear'd to him in the 
Ferm and Luſtre of an Angel of Ged, telling him he wa 
ſent to eaſe his Mind of the Perplexity and Doubts he hal 
ſo long labour'd under, as to the Divine Providence.— 
What you have ſeen, ſaid he, ſeems affori/hing and ut. 
ecceuntable; but, in Reality, nothing conld be more i 
and equitable ; which, for Want of your right Cd. 


ftanding, has been ſo great an Offence to you. To prove 


this, know that the firſt Man from whom the Cup was 


taken, had the beſt Compenſation made for his Kind. 


neſſes, the Cup having occafion'd great Miſchiefs while 
he had it: He is, indeed, courteous and hoſpitable, bit 
has one great Failing, which tarniſhes thoſe good Deccz 
that is, an Inclination to drink more than becomes him 
and eſpecially when this Cup was brought out: There 
fore, the beſt Office I could do was to remove this Temp- 
tation, that he might be brought to a better Government 
of himſelf. When I had taken away this Snare, I left 
with the moroſe inhoſpitable Man, as a Means of his De 
ſtruction, that by it he might fall into Intemperanct, 
Diſeaſes, and even Death itſeif ; for there is an Enchant: 
ment in this Cup, that whoever poſſeſſes it will bel 
Danger of being thus bewitched by it. — But pernap 
you think nothing can be ſaid for my ſtrangling the [tit 
innocent Babe in the Cradle, and in a Place where T had 
been ſo civilly entertain d. Know then, that it Wa 
done in great Mercy to the Parents, and no real Hurt d 
the Child, who is now in Happineſs in Heaven. This 
Gentleman and his Wife had hitherto liv'd in great Rep%* 
tation for their Piety, Juſtice, Sobriety and other Chrij1 
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vers of their ſick and indigent Neighbours owing their 
gubſiſtence, next under God, to their Munificence : But 
ſince the Birth of this Child, their Minds have degene- 
rated int®a Love of this World; they were no longer 
charitable, but their whole Thoughts have been em- 
ployed how to enrich themſelves, and leave a great For- 
tune to this Infant and its Poſterity : Hence I took this 
nomentaiy Life from the Body of the Child, that the 
Souls of the Parents might hve for ever : And I appeal 
to you, if this was not the greateſt Act of Kindneſs and 
Friendſhip to them. There remains one Action more 
to defend, my deſtroying the Servant of a Gentleman, 
who had uſed me ſo extraordinary civil, and who pro- 
feſs d a great Eſteem for his Fidelity: But this was the 
moſt faithful Inſtance of Gratitude I could ſhew to one 
who had uſed me ſo kindly; for this Servant was in 
Fact a Rogue, and had enter'd into a Conſpiracy to rob 
and kill his Maſter. Now know, that divine Pro- 
vidence is guft, and the Mays of God are not as your 
Ways, nor his Thoughts as ycur Thoughts ; for as the Hea- 
dens are higher than the Earth, ſo are his Ways higher 
than your Ways, and his Theughts than your Thoughts.— 
At theſe Words he vaniſhed, leaving the good Man to 
meditate on what had paſſed, and the Reaſons given for 
it; who, hereupon, tranſported with Joy and Amaze- _ 
ment, lifted up his Hands and Eyes to Heaven, and gave 
Glory to God, who had deliver'd him from his Anxiety 
about the Ways of Divine Providence: Satisfy'd as to 
the Wiſdom of God's Dealings, and thoſe unſeen Reaſons. 
for them, which ſurpaſs all human Conception, he re- 
turn d with Chearfulneſs to his Cell, and ſpent the Rei 
due of his Life in Piety and P 
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Siſyphus was the moſt arrant Sharper of his Time. 


To the AuTHoR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


Mr. SPCTATOR, 


in general than to have wrong Ideas impreſs'd on 


\ S nothing is of more ill Conſequence to Mankind 
their Minds, it is the Duty of you publick Wri. 


ters to eradicate any falſe Notions which you find to pre- 


vail. It is on this Occaſion that I addreſs you, to be a 


Moderator on an Argument which 1 had the other Even- 
ing with an Uncle, on whom I have great Dependance. 
You muſt know I have but juſt begun the World, as the 
common Expreſſion is; or, in other Words, I am juſt 
ſet up in Trade by my Uncle, who has rais'd a very con- 
ſiderable Fortune by it. The other Day he gave me In- 
ſtructions, not only as to my Conduct in Bafneſs, but as 
to Liſt in general, when I was ſurprized at a Maxim he 
laid down, That / Soul find it mere for my Intereſt to have 
Cunning, than a mere common Prudence. I did not then 


contradict him; but after having fully conſider'd it 


within myſelf, I thought it not only a falſe Argument, 


but falſe Policy, and-the next Evening T told him my 


Sentiments. He plainly diſcover'd an Uneaſineſs at be- 
ing contradicted, and very warmly ſaid, © You young 
Fellows of this Age think yourſelves wonderous wile ; 
but have you Viſdom enough to get an Effate? If I 
had not been cunning, and very cunning too, I ſhould 
not have been worth one Quarter that I am.“ I did 
not think proper, as he was angry, to enlarge any more 
on the Subject; but humbly hope that you would, 
Mr. Stonecaſile, ſay ſomething on it, becauſe he takes 


in 
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in your Paper, and pays, I aſſure you, not a little Defe- 
rence to your Judgment: This would oblige | 


Your conſtant Reader, 
W. FAIRDEAL. 


1 CANNOT but approve of my Correſpondent's 
not embracing ſuch a Doctrine for the Rule of his Be- 
haviour in Life: for though there may be ſome cunning 
en in Trade, who may have rais'd Fortunes by it, yet 
I ſhould think it would have been more commendable to 
have grown wealthy by a prudential Azoawledge and a 
fair generous Conduct. I know not what Idea Mr. Fair- 
deals Uncle may have of Cunning, bat in the general 
Acceptation of the Senſe of it, a low tricking Craft is 
meant by it, which is, in Fact, the Art of Cheating. 
Some have, indeed, laid it down as an Inſtance of W:/- 
dam, but it is only one of thoſe Kind of Vices which 
border nearly on a Virtue, as Profuſencſs to Generoſity, 
or Par/imony to Frugality. There is a great Difference 
between a ace Man and a cunning Man; the firſt has 
moſt Honeffy ; and, beſides that, has greater Abilities : 
The latter, indeed, may be Maſter of ſome Trick to de- 
ceive you ; but when he has once play'd it on a Perſon, 
itis much if he has a ſecond Opportunity to 'repeat it ; 
whereas the honeſt prudent Man always is ſure to re- 
ceive the Benefit of his Wiſdom from the Eſteem it 
gains him in the World. There are, indeed, ſome who 
boaſt of their being cunning Fellows ; yet theſe muſt, on 
a little fair reflecting on their own Conduct, acknow= 
ledge, that Hone/ty is the be/t Policy: Nor do I know a 
more ſcandalous 'Term of Repreach for any Man's Cha- 
racter, than that of being a cunning 0ne.—— So far as to 
Cunning in Trade. But there are ſeveral other Species 
of Cunning, which are almoſt innumerable, yet every 
one is founded on Deceit. There is one Kind practis d at 
the Gaming-Table , where the cunningeſt Man is the. 
greateſt, Raſcal; another Sort you may lee at a Lewee ; 
where the. cunningeſt Man is the greateft Stateſman. I 
have heard of a Politician, who highly valued himſelf in 
being cunning enough to deceive People with falſe Pro- 
miſes and falſe Looks: And, no doubt, there is not a 
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Pick-pocket about the Playhouſes, but from filching Hand. 
kerchiefs and Watches, highly values himſelf for being 
a cunning Fellow. | | 

MV Lord Bacon has very juſtly and judiciouſly made 
a Collection of ſome Inſtances of Cunning, which, as 
they are amuſing as well as inſtructing, I ſhall take leave 
to tranſcribe from him. 

I T is a Point of Curing to wait upon him to whom 
you ſpeak with your Eye, for there may be many wiſe 
Men who have ſecret Hearts and tranſparent Countenan- 
ces; yet this ſhould be done with a demure abaſing of your 
Eyes, as the Jeſuits practiſe. | 

ANOTHER is, that when you have any Thing to 
obtain of preſent Diſpatch, you entertain and amule the 
Party with whom you deal with ſome other Diſcourſe, 
that he be not too much awake to make Objections. I 
knew a Counſellor and Secretary that never came to Queen 
Elizabeth with Bills to ſign, but he would always put 
her into ſome Diſcourſe of State, that ſhe might the le! 
mind the Bills. (A Piece of Cunning practis'd in Reigns 
ſince Queen E/zabeth's.) | 

IF a Man would effeQually croſs a Buſineſs, that he 
doubts another may handſomely and ſucceſsfully move, 
let him pretend to wiſh it well, and move it himſelf in 
ſuch Sort as may foil it. | | 

THE breaking off in the Midſt of that one was about 
to ſay, as if he took himſelf up, breeds a great Appetite in 
him with whom he confers to know more. 

AND becauſe it works better when any Thing 
ſeemeth to be gotten from you by Queſtion, than if you 
offer it yourſelf, you may lay a Bait for a Queſtion by 
ſhewing another Viſage or Countenance than you were 
wont, to give Occaſion to the Party to aſk what the Mat- 
ter is of the Change, as Nehemiah did —— And I had nit 
before that Time been ſad before the King. 

IN Things that a Man would not be ſeen in himſelf, it 
is a Point of Cunning to borrow the Name of the World, as 
to ſay, the World ſays—or, there is a Speech abroad. 

'IKNEW one, that when he wrote a Letter, he 
would put that which was moſt material in the Pof/cript, 


as if it had been a By-Matter. 
9 * 1 KNEW 
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IJ KNE W another, that when he came to have 
Speech, would paſs over that he intended moſt, and go 
forth, and come back again and ſpeak of it as a Thing 
he had almoſt forgot. | 

ITT is a Point of Cunning to let fall thoſe Words in a 
Man's own Name, which he would have another Man 
learn and uſe, and thereupon take Advantage: There 
were two Competitors for the Secretary's Place in Queen 
Elizabeth's 'Time, and yet kept good Quarter between 
themſelves, and would confer one with the other about 
the Buſineſs, and one of them ſaid, That to be a Secratary 
in the Declination of a Monarchy, was a tickliſp Thing, © 
and that he did not affect it. The other ſtrait caught up 
thoſe Words, and. diſcours'd with divers of his Friends, 
that he had no Reaſon to deſire to be a Secretary in the 
Dechnation of a Menarchy. The firſt Man took hold of 
it, and found Means that it ſhould be told the Queen, 
who hearing of a Declination of Mnarchy, took it to ill, 
that ſhe would never after hear the other's Suit. 

THERE is a Cunning which we in England call— 
the turning of the Cat in the Pan; which is, when that 
which a Man ſays to another, he lays it as if another 
had ſaid it to him; and to ſay Truth, it is not eaty 
when ſuch a Matter paſs'd between two, to make it ap- 
pear from which of them it firſt mov'd and began. | 

IT is a Way that ſome Men have to glance and dart 
at others, by juſtifying themſelves by Negatives, as to ſay, 
This I did not. | „ 

A SUDDEN, bold and unexpected Queſtion doth. 
many Times ſurprize a Man, and lay him open ; like to, 
him, that having chang'd his Name, and walking in 
St. Pauls, another ſuddenly came behind him and call'd 
him by his true Name, whereat he ſtraitways look d 
back. $622 : 

AFTER my Lord has given theſe Inſtances of mean 
Craft or Cunning, be then thus remarks upon them : 

B U T theſe imall Wares in Cuz:ng are infinite, and 
it were a good Deed to make a Liſt of them; for nothin 
does more Hurt in a State, than that canning Men cis 
for avi/e. 3 f 

CERTAINLY ſome there are that know the Re- 
ſorts and Falls of Buſineſs, that cannot ſink into the 
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Main of it ; like a Houſe that has convenient Stairs and 
Entries, but never a fair Room. Some build rather upon 


the abuſing of others, and as we ſay now, by putting 


Tricks on them, than on the Soundneſs of their own Pro- 
_ceedings :' But Solomon faith, Prudens advertit ad greſſus 
ſues, ftultus divertit ad dolos The wiſe Man fellows 
his own Way, but the Fool turns to Cunning and Deceit. 

ON the Whole, I would defire my Correſpondent's 
Uncle to explain what he means by Canning, for perhaps 
he may intend no more by it than an honeft Policy, which 
all Men in Buſineſs ſhould have, and may be practis'd 
wath Juſtice and Honour ; but if he takes it in the com- 
mon Senſe, though he has been very cunning himſelf, I 
muſt be plain enough to tell him, that by adviſing his 
Nephew to be a very cunning Fellow, he adviſes him to 
be a very bad one. 
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Quale ſit id quod amas, celeri circumſpice mente. 
| Ow. de Remed. Amor. 
Be very circumſpect in the Settlement of your Affection. 


Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, adverſarum mirabilia, 
| Sencca 


Tbis Motto is explain d verbatim in Page 197. 


From my CHAMBERS. 


T HE Correſpondent who ſent the following Letter 
| obſerv'd, in a little Preface to it, that a publick 
Writer was a like a Stage Coachman, and that he 
muſt ſet out on his Day, either with or without Com- 
; but that he, like the Coachman, would rather 

ve the Charges of the Day defrayed, than be at his 
own Expence : The Compariſon, I muſt own, is in great 


Part juſt; and I am more pleas'd when I can furniſh out 


a Paper with the Obſervations of my Correſpondents 
than with my own. I ſhall this Day make Ule of the 


Hint given me, and inſert two Letters juſt as I receiv'd 
To 
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To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

S you are a kind of Chamber Council to the Female 
A World, and have ſome Deference paid to the Judg- 
ment you give, I have ſent you a ſhort Caſe of an un- 
happy Lady, which, as it is a ſerious and a true one, I 
deſire you would not lay aſide among your Band-Boxes 
of old Papers. 

LUCILTIA was, about two Years ago, the reign- 
ing Toaſt of the Eaſtern Part of this City: She had in- 
deed Beauty, and that Foible alſo which too commonly 
attends it ; a vain Pride from her knowing that ſhe had 
it: And what ſtill contributed more to raiſe her Pride, 
was a Conſciouſneſs that ſhe had three thouſand Pounds in 
her own Diſpoſal. When ſuch Charms are center'd in 
one Woman, ſhe could not be without Admirers. Lu- 
cilia was the Deſire of the Men, and the Envy of the 
Women ; but though ſeveral Matches, every Way prudent 
and agreeable, were propos'd, ſhe refus'd them all with 
Contempt; her Pride made her leis charming in the Eyes 
of the Men, and more intolerable in the Eyes of the 
Women : 'The moſt ardent Lover may with Regret bear 
a Denial, but not to be deſpis'd : A Woman may with 
a ſilent Envy behold the ſuperior Beauty of another, 
but ſhe will break out into Reflections when that Beauty 
produces an Air of Arrogancy and Pride. Lucilia had, 
from her Conduct, occaſioned this publick Remark on 
her, That Pride might have a Fall. In theſe Circum- 
ſtances ſhe received the Addreſſes of a new Lover from 
the Court End of the Town : He had ſeen her in the 
Mall, and had a ſudden Paſſion for her: He got intro- 
duced to her at a publick Entertainment in the City: He 
talk'd to her, danced with her, and gain'd Leave to make 
her a Viſit : He came accordingly in a Chariot, with a 
gay wqQuiPage ; and as he was a handſome young Fellow 
in his Perſon, he met with a much better Reception than 
any other Admirer : In ſhort, the Equipage, as much as 
the Man, charm'd Lucilia: On Enquiry, ſhe was in- 
form'd he was a Man of Fortune, and in ten Days Court- 
fhip the yielded, The Marriage was ſolemniz d with 
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Pomp, and the Lady left the City for Greſvenor-Strect: 
She rattled about in her Chariot, and gave herſelf all the 
Airs of a Woman of Quality. But all this was only a 
viſionary Scene; as ſoon as her Huſband was in Poſſeſſion 
of her Fortune, an Execution came into the Houſe, and 
ſeiz d on Plate, Furniture, Chariot, Horſes, and all the 
Paraphernalia (as the Laureat expreſſes it) of a Woman of 
Diſtinction. She ſuon found the had married a young 
Fellow who had run through a ſmall Fortune in the 
Gaieties of high Life, and had no other Expedient than 
Marriage to keep him out of a Goal. To this Misfor- 
tune ſhe had another added, which was, to find her 
Beauty was not a Charm prevalent enough to gain ſcarcely 
civil Uſage from her Huſband, who thought ſo little of 
her, that he employed the Remainder of her Money to 
buy a Commiſſion, and without any Reluctance went on 
the late Expedition to the Weft-Indics. Reduced in fo 
ſhort a Time to ſuch deplorable Circumſtances, Lu- 
cilia was obliged to return Home to an Aunt for a 
Maintenance; but it is impoſſible to expreſs the Tor- 
ments ſhe undergoes at the Reflections ſhe makes on her 
Conduct. She inveighs againſt herſelf, and from the me- 
lancholy State ſhe is in, would move Pity in thoſe who 
once might have thought ſhe could never have deferv'd 
it from them. That Bloom of Beauty, which at her 
Years would now be in its Perfection, is blaſted and de- 
cayed ; the Canker of Sorrow has deſtroyed it, and ſhe 
is a mournful Example to other young Women of Beauty 
not to have too much Vanity or Pride on that Account : 
If my having given this. Inſtance of Female Foibles 
ſhould have any proper Effect on your fair and young 
Readers, it will anſwer the Intent of : 


Yeur Humble * a 
EU DAM ON. 


THE unhappy Caſe of the young Gentlewoman needs 
no Aggravation, her Puniſhment is ſufficient; yet this 
Remark occurs, that Perſons the moſt elate in Proſperity, 
are the moſt dejecdted in Adverſity. Eudocia brought 
ter Huſband ten thoiſand Ponndi, and he made one of the 

| grea teſt 
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greateſt Figures in Trade in this City : — She was in a 
great Affluence of Fortune both at home and abroad; yet 
good natur'd in her Temper, and prudent in her Cfco- 
nomy. It happen'd her Huſband's Affairs took an unfor- 
tunate 'T'urn, which as ſoon as ſhe knew, ſhe perſuaded 
him to, retrench his Expences, lay down his Coach, com- 
forted him in his Trouble, kept up a pleaſing Chearful- 
neſs, and performed all the Duties of a good Wife and a 
good Chriſtian, After ſome ſevere Trials, ſhe loſt her 
Huiband, and was left to bring up three Children with a 
very ſmall Jointure. She met this Adverſity with a 
Courage proper to ſtruggle through it : She retain'd her 
Good-nature, was prudent, careful and reſign'd, ſhewing 
a Spirit that was truly heroick, raiſing more Wonder 
and Eſteem in her Adverſity, than her moſt proſperous 
Eſtate. The Sentence of Seneca, which I have taken 
for my Metto, is an admirable Piece of Philoſophy, That 
ihe good Things which attend Profperity, are to be wiſhed, 
but the good I hings that attend Adwverſity, are to be ad- 
mired. The Virtue of Proſperity is Temperance, the 
Virtae of {dver/ity is Fortitude ; and my Lord Bacon ob- 
ſerves, Proſperity beft diſcovers Vice, but Adverſity beſt 
difſ-overs Virtue. | | 
1 SHALL illuftrate this Obſervation with Part of a 
Scene of Shakeſpear's Play of Richard the Second: 
In his Proſperity he has drawn him, as he was, a weak, 
proud, and bad Prince; but in his Adverſity he is of as 
abject and contemptible a Spirit: Inſtead of acting 
wich Reſolution againſt the Rebellion broke out againſt 
him, he gives himſelf up to a Womanith Fear and fran- 
tick Deſpair: FO 


. — Of Comfort no Man ſpeak : 
Let's talk of Graves, of Worms and Epitaphs ; | 
Make Duſt our Paper, and with rainy Eyes 
Write Sorrow on the Boſom of the Earth. 


Let's chuſe Executors, and talk of Wills; 
* —And yet not ſo—for what can we bequeath 
* Save our depoſed Bodies to the Ground ? 
for Heav'n's Sake let us fit upon the Ground, 
And tell ſad Stories of the Death of Kings; 
How ſome have been depos'd, ſome ſlain in War, 

"> OR I 3 Some 
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Some haunted by the Ghoſts they have diſpoſſeſs d, 

< Some poiſon'd by their Wives, ſome ſleeping kili'd, 
All murder'd.—For within the hollow Crown, 
That rounds the mortal Temples of a King, 
Keeps Death his Court; and there the Antique fits, 
« Scotting his State, and grinning at his Pomp, 
Allowing him a Breath, a little Scene 

© To monarchize, be fear d, and kill with Looks, 

« Infuſing him with ſelf and vain Conceit, 
As if this Fleſh, that walls about our Life, 

Were Braſs impregnable : And humour'd thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little Pin 

© Bores through his Caſtle Walls, and farewell K ing.— 
Cover your Heads, and mock not Fleſh and Blood 
With ſolemn Reverence : Throw away Reſpect, 
Tradition, Form and ceremonious Duty, 

For you have but miſtook me all this Time: 

I live with Bread like you, feel Want, 

< Taſte Grief, need Friends: Subjected thus, 
How can you ſay to me I am a King? 


There 1s indeed ſome fine Philoſophy in this Speech, but 
not of that Sort fit for a Monarch in his Circumſtances : 
The Poet has therefore given a proper Anſwer to it, and 
to add more Weight, has put it into the Character of a 


Biſhop to ſpeak. 


My Lord, wiſe Men ne'er wail their preſent Woes ; 
© But preſently prevent the Ways to wail : 

* To fear the Foe, fince Fear oppreſſeth Strength, 
* Gives in your Weakneſs Strength unto the Foe : 
Fear and be ſlain ; no worſe can come to Fight; 

* And fight and die is Death deſtroying Death : 

* Where fearing dying, pays Death ſervile Breath. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


S IR. = | 
T was with great Pleaſure that ſome Time ago I read 


in your Paper of the extraordinary Expences young 
' marricd Men run into, and which from a bad Cuſtom the 
Wives expect: I am a young married Man myſelf, and 

therefore 
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therefore recommended that Paper to my Wife, but ſhe 
paid very little Regard to it: Several unneceſſary, tho? 
_ faſhionable, Expences ſhe has been guilty of, and which I 
have not contradiQed for Peace and Quietneſi Sake; for 
ſhe is, I find, of a great Spirit, if contradicted. Now 
what I want your ue rage about is this: Mrs. Fanciful, 
a Mercer's Wife, who viſits mine, goes to Bath next 
Seaſon, and has given her ſuch a Deſcription of the Com- 
pany, and the Pleaſures of the Place, that ſhe wants to 
go with her. Ever ſince ſhe has a tbouſand Ailments, 
which nothing can cure but the Bath; but Bath it ſeems 
cannot cure her without having ſome new Laces, a new 
Mantua, a new Riding-Habit, and new I know not what. 
—"Theſe Charges, beſides her Travelling Charges, Play 
Charges, and more Charges than I ſuppoſe I ſhall be 
made acquainted with, are too much for a Man who is 
but in his ſecond Year of Trade. What would you 
have me do in this Affair? She fays it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for her to drink the Waters, and it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for me that ſhe does not. — Shall I, in one 
Word, pluck p a Spirit, and deny her? An Anſwer 
would oblige, 


Tr, 
TIMOTHY MMEEKHEART. 


I WOULD have Mr. Meekheart pluck up a Spirit, 
yet not deny his Wife drinking the Waters; but to get 
her the beſt and freſheſt Bath Water that comes to Lon- 


don, and let her drink as much as ſhe will at her own 
Houſe. | 


I 4 Fzlices 
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© 


Fzlices ter & amplius - 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec 


Suprema citius ſolvat amor die. Hor. lib. 1. ed. 13. 
Thrice happy they in pure Delights, 
Whom Love in mutual Bonds unites. 
"Till Death diffokves their Nuptial Rites, 


To the AUTHoR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


. | | 
HOUGH the Conduct of Parents in diſpoſing of 
| their Children in Marriage againſt their Incli- 
| nation, has been the frequent Subject of your 
Papers, as well as thoſe of your Great Predecefſor ; yet 
as the ſame Conduct is purſued, and Variety of Circum- 
ſtances gives a Novelty to the Subject, I hope you will 
not think this Letter on it improper for your Spe ator, 
as it contains a Relation founded on Truth through all 
the Incidents, | 
I HAVE a Brother, a Tradeſman in this 
City, in ſuch Circumſtances, that he can give his Daugh- 
ter, who is his only Child, een hundred Pounds to her 
Fortune, which I intended to make up two therſand : 
She was courted by Mr. Ledger, a young Man juſt ſet up 
in a very conſiderable Trade, and who We an excellent 
Character for his Sobriety, Induſtry, and Knowledge in 
his Buſineſs : Her Father approv'd of this Match, and 
every Thing was agreed on; nor could any Marriage 
romiſe to be a more happy one, as the young People 
kad ſettled a ſtrong and mutual Affection between them. 
About fix Weeks ago a G/rucefterfoire Lady, a di- 


fant Relation of my Brother's Wife, came to Town with 
her eldeſt Son, whom ſhe was going to ſend on his 
Travels : From an Invitation they had receiv'd from my 
Brother, they reſided in his Houſe. The young 'Squire 
had never been at London before, nor indeed above ten 


Miles from his own Eſtate in his Life. He had _ 
| r 
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bred up under the Tuition of his Mamma, and a pedantie 
Grammarian, Who taught Latin in the Neighbourhood; 
by which he had always had his Will in every Thing, 
nor was ever thwarted in his Humour : He 1s not there- 
fore as learned. polite and accompliſhed, as ſome Gentle - 
men who have a leſs Fortune than his of #tavelve hundred 
Pounds per Annum, yet he has his Excellencies : He can 
break a Setting Dog to Admiration, will make a May Fly 
wich any Man in the Kingdom, can hunt his own Hownd:, 
. dreſs his own Horſes, drink his own Ale, keep Company 
with his own Servants, and write his own Name. 

IAM very far from exaggerating his Character: 
for, in Truth, I never ſaw a more awkward, booriſh, 
poſitive, ſenſeleſs Dolt : He has given me a Proof that 
ſuch Characters as his drawn in Comedies are not what 
1 always thought before, beyond Nature; he is the very 
Numps in the Accompliſb d Fools, and Squire Richard in 
the Journey to London. However, as Gentlemen travel, 
he was to go into Foreign Parts to finiſh his Education, 
after he had got a little Smattering of French in London © 
A Maſter was got; but the young Squire, after two or 
three Leſſons, fairly declar'd to his Mamma, that he was 
too old to be taught his A B C again; and, in ſhort, he 
would learn none of your eut/andi/p Linguoes; fo Mamma 
laid aſide all Thoughts of his Travelling, and acquainted 
my Siſter that ſhe ſhould now endeavour to ſettle him at 
Home, as ſoon as ſhe could find a good Match for him. 
My Siſter immediately inform'd her it would be very 
proper before he run into any of the Vices of the Town, 
and that ſhe could mention an agreeable young Lady ſhe 
had ſeen ; but then her Fortune would not perhaps be 
thought proportionable.— On Enquiry who the Lady 
was, and what her Fortune was, my Siſter, with an. 
Air of Gaiety, half in Jeſt and half in Earneſt, told her 
it was her Daughter Fanny. The Propoſal was not ill 
recely'd by the old Lady, who was very fond of Fanny, 
and was her Godmother : In ſhort, the two Mothers 
made the Match, ſettled the Articles and Conditions: The 
Squire's Mamma was to receive herſelf a thcuſand Pounds 
of Fanny's Fortune, and make him marry her for Lowe, 
and Fanny's Mamma the other thouſand. Thus both 
their Children were agred to be ſold. —— My Brother 
67:4 % "0 < was 
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was acquainted with it, readily agreed to it, and nothing 
now remain d but for the young "Squire to fall in Love 
as ſoon as he would. 
NATURE to the greateſt Fool has given Paſſions, 
which will make him ſenſible of Beauty, and though 
tic 'Squire had not the moſt refin'd Sentiments of Love, 
he had Deſires, as he more than once had ſhewn by romp- 
ing with his Mother's Maids in the Country. When his 
Mamma had open'd the Scene, by ſaying Miſs Fanny was 
very pretty, — With an Ideot Grin he anſwer'd, So /be 
was a very pretty handſome young Woman indeed. 
This gave an Opportunity to aſk how he ſhould 74e her? 
— The Oaf replied, Horderfully well, if Miſs libd 
bim. The whole was now done: The 'Squire's 
Mamma bid him court her for a Vie, and Fanm's order'd 
her to receive him as the Pe ſen ſhe muſt have for her Huſ. 
band : Her Father laid on her the ſame Command. She 
was left alone with the 'Squire at appointed T'imes to re- 
ceive his Addreſſes, which may rather be conceiv'd than 
deſcrib'd ; Mr. Ledger, during this Time, at a Viſit he 
paid, was told by my Siſter to think no more of Fanny; 
that her Mind was chang'd, and her Daughter's too, de- 
. ring him not to come to the Houſe any more, for they 
mould not be at home to him. | 
VO muſt imagine the honeſt, well-defigning Lover 
was alarm'd at ſuch Treatment, but could obtain no 
Reaſon for it : He attributed it to ſeveral Cauſes, and, 
among others, to the Infidelity of his Miſtreſs ; but it 
was not long before that was clear'd up by a Letter ſhe 
ſent him, acquainting him with the whole Proceedings, 
and her ſtedfaſt Reſolution to keep that Faith which ſhe 
had inviolably plighted to him, Mr. Ledger, on this 
wrote me Word of this Event, with my Niece's Letter 
zac!os'd, urging me to come to Town, and uſe my In- 
tereſt with my Brother not to let this Marriage proceed, 
but to give his Daughter where he had firſt promis'd and 
engag'd her. In the young Man's Addreſs to me, there 
was ſuch an honeſt Spirit, yet ſuch a tender Paſſion, 
as ſpoke the generous Man and true Lower ſo affeclingly, 
that I came to Town, found all Things ſettled for this 
new Match, and a great Joy in my Brother and. Sitter, 
with as much Grief in my Niece. Before I * — 
f ather 


TEES | 
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Father or Mother, I had a Mind to hear Fanm's real 
Sentiments, Which were the ſame as her Letter : With a 
Flood of Tears, ſhe told me her Caſe was the moſt un- 
happy; that ſne would never marry the Squire, be the 
Event what it would ; that her Father and Mother were 
reſolv'd ſhe ſhould ; that ſhe lov'd Mr. Ledger, as ſhe 
believ'd he did her, yet ſhe could not expect that he 
would marry her without any Fortune, as to be ſure her 
Father would give her none if ſhe diſobeyed him. 
I comforted her, and promis'd to do all in my Power for 
her true Intereſt and Happineſs : I accordingly after 
Dinner open'd the whole I knew of the Aﬀair to my 
Brother and Siſter, and urg'd all I could to prove that 
they were going to make their Child unhappy for Life, 
only for the Sake of marrying her to a Booby of Fortune, 
and that it was unjuſt and ungenerous to break off with 
Mr. Ledger. My Siſter immediately anſwer'd me, 
with great Warmth, That the Diſpoſal of her Child was 
* no Buſineſs of mine, and that it was come to a fine 
_ © Paſs if the Love Whims of a Girl were to be regarded 
« that ſhe ſhould marry the Sguire, and be obedient to 
© her now; and it was the 'Squire's Buſineſs to keep her 
* obedient to him afterwards. ——_—_— My Brother was 
wiſe enough to ſecond her Reſolution, and ſwore if his 
Daughter was obſtinate enough to deny his Command, 
he would turn her out of Doors, leave her to Beggary, 
and never own her again. I cannot deſcribe the Agon 
of Grief my Niece burſt into on this Occaſion; drown" 
in Tears, ſhe fell at her Father's and Mother's Feet, and 
ſaid and did all to move their Pity, proteſting ſhe had 
rather die than be ſacrificed to a Perſon ſhe hated. ——= 
Vain were all her Entreaties : She was bid to make her- 
ſelf caſy, for that next Week was agreed on for her Mar- 
riage, and that it was not her Tears nor her Uncle's 
_ Preaching which ſhould alter their Reſolution. —In 
this State I left them, and immediately acquainted Mr. 
Ledger of every Circumſtance, particularly Fanm's De- 
termination not to be falſe to him, though ſhe could never 
hope to have him, as her Father would give her ng 
Portion for her Diſobedience—— While I ipoke, I ob- 
ferved the young Man change Colour, and that he was at 
ance agitated with Pleaſure and Pain: Aﬀer a — 
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deep Thought, Well, ſaid he, I have but one Thing to 
do: I'll write to Fanny. You ſhall ſee the Letter, and 
her Anſwer muſt end the whole Aﬀair : On this he took 
Pen, Ink and Paper, and wrote as follows : 


My Dear Fan:y, 
Y OUR Uncle has acquainted me with your generous 
Attachment to thoſe Vows which we once mu- 
tually made ; were thoſe leſs regarded, I ſhould attribute 
your Change to your Parents Compulſion, not your 
Inclination : 'The Circumſtances you are in ſhock me, 
as you have Tempers to deal wlth not the moſt inclin'd 
to Pity or Reaſon. I have not, Dear Fanny, a leſs ge- 
nerous Love for you, and know this only Method of 
giving you an Inſtance of it ; that, as I think your 
uty to your Parents is not to make yourſelf unhappy, 1 
will, without any Confideration of Fortune, do all in my 
Power to make you happy, by making the Happineſs of 
us both depend on that Conjugal Affection which we ſhall 
murually ſhew to each other. 


Your's, as much as ever, 


W. LEDGER, 


P. S. I defire your Anſwer by your Uncle. 


AS to ſuch generous Principles I could not but be an 
Aſſiſtant, I deliver'd my Niece the Letter, who return'd 
to her Cloſet and brought me this Anſwer : 


S ER, 
HE Honour you behave with is inexpreſſibly agree- 
able: But I ſhall to the laſt Moment poſſible kecp 
my Duty to my Father and Mother, in hopes their Tem- 
per may change: If it does not, I ſhall next Tucſaay 
Morning make my Eſcape (which I have ſetiled) to my 
Uncle's Lodging inſtead of going to Church with the 
Squire; with my Uncle, you may conduct me to what 
Church you pleaſe, and by all Love and Affection I ſhall 


endeavour to return yours. | | 
| FANNY TRUEBEE, 
AFTER 
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AFTER I read it, I agreed to act my Part of con- 
ducing to the Happineſs of two young People who had 
ſuch right Sentiments of it. Every Thing pro 
ceeded as before, and the Day appointed for Fanmy's Mar- 
riage with the 'Squire arriv'd, when ſhe took an Oppor- 
tunity, early in the Morning, to ſlip from her Father's 
Houſe, and come to my Lodgings : Mr. Ledger waited 
there to receive her as his Bride, when we agreed to try 
firſt, if the Loſs of their Daughter might not bring my 
Brother and Siſter to Reaſon. I went to them, but 
they were enrag'd at their Diſappointment, and ſaid, as I 
had induced her to run away, J might keep her, for the 
would look on her no longer as their Child. When ſome 
Days had been ſpent in a fruitleſs Application, I agreed 
that Mr. Ledger might marry my Niece when he would: 
A Day was appointed, and they were both made happy. 
As on the Wedding Day I had intended to give 
Fanny goo l. which Mr. Ledger did not know, nor had 
any Dependance on me at all, I made him a Preſent of a 
Thouſand Pounds; and as J have no Children, will leave 

him all I have, for being an honeſt Man and a generous 
Lower. | | 

TIME may reconcile my Brother and Siſter, eſpe- 
cially when they find their Child 1s really made happy, 
without their Aſſiſtance ; for I would have them reflect 
with all other Parents who read this little Tale, to what 
deſperate Reſolutions young People may be forced when 
they are compelled to marry againſt their Inclinations : 
They run either into immediate Ruin, or drag out Life 
under the Miſery of an unhappy Marriage, which they 
look on as a Curſe entail'd on them by their Parents, in- 
ſtead of a Bleſſing, which was in their Power to have 
conferr'd. 1 wiſh all Parents were in this Reſpect 
of the ſame Way of thinking with him who is none. 


MICIO. 


. 
Quicquid 
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KB 


Quicquid agunt homines, noſtri farrago libelli. 
| Juvenal, Sat. 1. 


What Mankind does ſoall this Collection fill 
From my CHAMBERS. 


8 in one of my late Papers an Alluſion was made 
between a Weekly Auther and a Stage Coachman, 
I ſhall again make uſe of it to introduce the fol- 
lowing Letters ; therefore as my Correſpondents are my 
Allegerical Paſſengers. and my Stage for this Day is full, 
I have nothing to do but to put them into the Coach, and 
there leave them to divert one another as well as they 
can. | 


| To the Aurnox of the UniverSsAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, | | 

MAN who oppoſes his private Opinion againſt 
that of the Publick, has but a little Chance of 
making Converts to it ; yet we have ſeen the general re- 
ceiv'd Notions of Things controverted by a ſingle Man, 
and prov'd to be long receiv'd Errors: Hence it is that I 
have the Hardineſs to contradict a Point which has been 
long look'd upon as an infallible Truth. It has, Time 
immemorial, been thought that Beauty, or rather Hand- 
ſemeneſe, in a Man, muſt ariſe from a juſt Symmetry in 
his Limbs, an erect Mein, and a pleaſing Formation of 
the Features in his Face ; that is, without baving well- 
turn'd Legs, a ſtrait Body and a good Face, he could not 
be a pretty Fellow. Very hard indeed, was this to be 
the Caſe! for how many might be excluded that Claſs who 
had as much Ambition to be in it as me, and yet were 
in my Circumſtances. — You ſhall know what they are. 
My Stature riſes not to the Gigantic Form of a 
Grenadier, yet it is high enough to look down on a 
Lilliputian; 
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Lillitutian ; J meaſure full three Feet two Inches and 
three Quarters without my Shoes, and very near four 
Feet with them. My Legs indeed are made not to cap- 
tivate a Lady's Eye with a neat Pair of White Stockings 
(not but I wear them) but they form a protended Cir- 
cumflex over my Feet: My Body is Gibbous, Protube- 
rant and Reflex'd; in more plain Terms, it repreſents 
the Letter Z; but then there is on the Top of it, what 
in Compliment the wiſeſt Men are ſaid to have, a Long 
Head and a Great Head: As for my Face, it is none of 
your Smack Faces: All I ſhall ſay of it is, that it is as 
handſome as Herdegger's. 

NOW methinks J ſee you {mile at my Pretenſions 
to be a pretty Fellow ; but why not, if I have every 
other Qualification, except perſonal ones, to be one? 
And I infiſt on it, that it is not ſo much the Perſon 
which conſtitutes the pretty Fellow, as a thouſand other 
Accompliſhments which muſt make up the Character. 
Should I have all the internal and external Character- 

iſticks, but the Formation of Body, am not I a prettier 

Fellow than he who has ſcarce any but his Perſon ? That 
I have theſe Qualifications remains to be prov'd. 

IN the firſt Place, I have a good Opinion of myſelf, 
and though I don't think myſelf handſome, J am ſure I 
am very agreeable : If I have ſome Defects of Body, they 
are made up by the Gifts of the Mind; for the Ladies ſay 
Jam the wittieſt, merrieſt, facetiouſeſt little Mortal the 
ever met with. I am the Lie and Soul of Conver- 
ſation; and though I am not like Sir John Falfaff in 
Magnitude, I am in another Thing, as I am not only 
witty myſelf, but the Cauſe of Wit in other:. Dreſs is 
another Conftituent of a pretty Fellow, and I dreſs to 
the Pink of the Mode: There is not a bold Stroke ſtruck, 
but I ftrike into it as boldly as any of themall: The Brims 
of my Hat are equal to the fourth Part of my own Height. 
My Dreſs indeed often attracts the Eyes of the Women, 
but that is what every pretty Fellow would do, but few 
CAN, wm — My Mornings, my Noons, my Kwenings, m 
whole Time, are devoted to the Fair Sex; for what with 
writing, receiving and anſwering Billet Doux, circu- 
lating and hearing Scandal, Tea-drinking and Piquet, the 
Mall or Vaux-Hall, &. c. I have not a Moment to 


myſelf: 
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myſelf: I am in Love with every pretty Lady ] ſee; 
nor do I think I ever faw any but would, if I had been 
conſtant enough in my Addreſſes, have prov'd kind: 
| But I am the moſt inconſtant Varlet breathing ; I 
cannot love above half an Hour for the Soul of me. 
| Miſs Bellamie, the fix thouſand Pounds Fortune, at 
—— (poor Girl! but I could not help it) was too ſenſible 
of my roving Heart, for it broke her's. 
FROM this Account of myſelf, I appeal to you, 
Mr. Spec. if among the Claſs of pretty Fellows there may 
not be inroll'd the Name of 


Your Humble Servant, 


JACK DAPPER. 


P. S. AMONG ſome Ladies I am call'd Capid, but 
whether in Jeſt or Compliment Fll not ſay : Cupid was a 
little witty Rogue, and ſo—far, ſo good. 


As the Weman who has ki//d her Man is reckon'd a 
Beauty, ſo the Man who has Li ld his Woman ſhould be 
eſteem'd a pretty Fellow. Mr, Dapper having broke a 
Heart, I ſhall put him in my Clais of pretty Fellows, 
. and order him to be received and treated as ſuch by his 
Acquaintance. 


To Henry STONECASTLE, E/; 


, | . 

ORALIZ ING Authors, who give an un- 
| common Turn to common 'Things, never want 
Matter for Specul2tion. We have ſeen Eſſays on the Head 
of a Beau and the Heart of a Coguette: Your Predeceſſor 
gave alſo an entertaining Diſſertation on the Eye. In 
ſome of your Papers I have read a Lucubration on the 
Government of the Face ; but I have often wonder'd that 
no one has taken under their ſpeculative Conſideration, 
perhaps the moſt uſeful Part of the human Body, the 
Hand. Were I ſkill'd enough in Surgery, I ſhould be 


tempted 


O 
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tempted to make an Anatomical Operation, and I don't 
know but many profound Secrets might be diſcover d, 
which would give great Light into the Cauies of human 
Thoughts end Actions; for | take it there are N:rwes, or 
Organs of Senſation in the Hand, which have a ſtrong 
Communication with, and opcrate upon the Brain. But 
without going out of my Lepth in Anatomy, I will 
curſorily examine, whether there is not ſomething of my 
Suppoſition grounded on Fact. , 
THERE is a Branch of Knowledge, call'd Chiro- 
mancy, or Palmiſtry, by which the Adepts in it pretend 


to tell Perſons their Fortunes by the Lines of their 


Hands: Ibis I look upon as abſurd and ridiculous, and 
a: er, that what Knowledge can be found from the Hand, 
1s only to find what Effects it has on the Mind. 

I'F has lately been experimentally try'd all over the 
Kingdom, that let Men think as ſtrongly as they will 
one Way, by a proper Touch in the Palm, or a particular 
Squeeze in the Hand, they have immediately thought 
the other; and the Senſation was ſo quick and commu- 
ricotive, that it not only operated on the Brain, but af- 
ſected the Tongue to ſpeak what Words the Toucher of the 


Hand commanded. The greateſt Adept in this Kind of 


Chircmency calls it the Political Teuch ; and will under- 
take, after having rightly touch ſome Hands, to com- 
municate to them ſuch a Power, that they ſhall have the 
lame Effet on other Minds, as his had on theirs. 
As this is an Arcanum of State, I will not pretend to 
account ſor it. But it is well known what Power a 
P, ure of the Hand has at F*://rinſter-Hall. I have 
leen a Sage of the Long Robe, who could not open his 
Mouth, nor ſpeak a Word, only by having two little 
Ficces of Metal of a yellow Colour pre/s'd on the Ceutre 
of the Palm, immediately inſpir'd to riſe up with great 
| Vehemence, open his Mouth as wide as he covld dittend 
it, and talk'd away for an Hour together without Fear 
or Vit. In Phyſick the very ſame Operation has {ome- 
what different Effects; for the Efuvia of the Metah by 
a communicative Quality, firſt contracts the Muſcles of 
the Face into what they call the wwi/e Look, then it acts 
for the Space of one Moment on the Brain, ſo re- com- 
municating itſelf to the Nerwes of the Hand, the _ 
. alls 


| 
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falls a writing an unintelligible Scrawl, which is fre- 

quently as much as a Life's worth. The Ecclefiaftical 
Hands operate on the Mind by being us'd in another 
Manner; for they muſt have certain Things put into 
them, call'd Preſentations, Rector hip, Pluralitics, Dean- 
aries, Sees, Tranſlation:, Commendams, c. Cc. Er. 
All theſe highly delight and comfort the Brain, the 
Heart, and the whole animal Syſtem : But it is obſery'd, 
when theſe are put into ſeme Hands, they occaſion a lan- 
guid Indolence; in others they excite two oppoſite Phrex- 
zies, both of a Nature equally dangerous, call'd Orsho- 
dexy and Heterodoxy : When this happens there are great 
Diſputes about the Diſtemper, ſome ſay ing Heterod-xy is 

Orthodoxy, and Orthedoxy is Heterodexy. 

T O leave Political, Law, Phyfical, and Eccl:fraftical 
Hands to their own Operations, I ſhall only illuſtrate 
my Propoſition by another Inſtance, and that is the 
Lovers Hand. 

IN Lowe nothing is more expreſſive, or better com- 
municates our own Thoughts, or affects others, than the 
Hand: Not even the Eyes. The Hand is the firſt Thing 
that ſpeaks the Heart intelligibly: By the gentle Squeeze 
or light Preſſure of the Finger, a baſhful young Fellow 
can declare what his Tongue could not utter; and a modeſt 
young Woman may, by a ſmall Touch, give him a Hint 
ſhe knows what he means, with the utmoit Decency. It 
is, I take it, from this ſenfitive Communication between 
the Hand and the Head, that the gallant Compliment a- 
roſe of a Lover's Deſire to kiſs his Miſtreſs's fair Hand,, 
in order, to 4% her Lips: Nay, ſo ſurely is the Hand 
known to be very efficacious in Love Affairs, that the 
Learned in Chiromancy have dedicated one Part of it to 
the Goddeſs of Beauty, which they call Mons Veneris, 
y or the Mount of Venus. To conclude, ſuch Power ſome 

| Fair Hands have on the Senſes, that many have thought 
a fine Hand made a fine Woman. 

I BELIEVE, Mr. Stonecafile, theſe Inftances may 
be improv'd into a more regular and amuſing Eſſay; it 
they ſhould be a Hint for you to make a future Speculat- 
on on the Subject, all the Intent is anſwer'd of 

ä Your conflant Reader, | 

| | PHILOCHIRON- 
WHEN 
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WHEN I have conſulted a young Anatomiſt of my 
Acquaintance, and he has given me two or three Lectures 
on the Hand, I ſhall be tempted to make uſe of this 


Hint. 


[<A SR GS IN MR SL. * 7 
SIG 0 4 Text Te Ee 1-0 8 


Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit. FE 


Untry' d, how feveet a Court Attendance ! 
IV hen try'd, how dreadful the Dependance! Francis. 


| O judge rightly of what may contribute to the 
Happineſs or Unhappinefs of Life, is one of the 


greateſt Difficulties Mankind Iabour under : 
The Examples of others have little Effect on the Minds 
of Men, when they are prepoſſeſſed with a darling Paſ- 
fon which they want gratified ; nothing but their own 
Experience can convince them of ſelf- evident Truths; 
end what is moſt fatal, they are generally not convinced 
"ul it is too late. However, as it is the Duty of all, 
who ſet themſelves up to be publick Lecturers, to lay be- 
fore their Readers proper Leſſons for the Conduct of Life, 
| ſhall again take under my Conſideration a Subject 
which, though I have before treated on, leaves Scope 
enough for another Paper. 

I HAVE ſeveral Times occaſionally ſhewn the Folly 
and Inconveniencies for Perſons in a middle Rank of Lite 
to ſet up for fine Gentlemen and fine Ladies ; and ob- 
ſerr d, that the Scenes of univerſal Expence and Luxury, 
which grew in Faſhion from this falſe Ambition, were 
the Cauſe of that Degeneracy in the Minds and Manners 
of the Exgliſs, which the wiſe and ſober Part of the Na- 
tion have ſo long complain'd of. As a Sequel to thoſe 
Diſcourſes, I ſhall in this obſerve another Infatuation, 
which not only affects the Tradeſman, or Gentlemen of 
middling Fortune, but even Perſons who have competent 
Eſtates; I mean the Deſire of cultivating a Friendſbip 
with the Great. Though I term it Friend/oip, the 
Word, in its genuine Senſe, means only a faſbionable A- 

quaintauce 
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guaintarce with a Perſon of Quality, or an allows De. 


pendarce on a Court Friend. 4 

THE Motto at the Top of this Paper is an Obſerva. 
tion of Horace, who was converſant in the politeſt Court 
in the World, and intimate with the beſt and greateſt 
Men in it: He had no Occaſion to complain of Diſap- 
pointments from his Attendance on the Great; yet he 
lays it down as a certain Precept, The Acguaintance of a 
fewerful Friend is faveet to thoſe aubo have not experienced 
it ; he that has, dreads it. — A great Poet of our own 
Nation, who knew what Courts and Courtiers were, 
makes even a ſtronger Invective on the ſame Subject: 


Almoſt every one can repeat that ſine Reflection of 
Cosby; 


Weald J curſe the Man J hate, 
Attendance and Dependance be his Fate. 


Yet how few pay any Regard to the Precept it would in- 
culcate? + 2 I 

+ WITHOUT running into Satire on Court or Minifte- 
rial Attendance in this Place, I will take a Review of 
what Effects the prevalent Humour of gaining an Ac- 
quaintance with great Perſons is attended with. 

FROM a ridiculous and falſe Pride of ſeeming to be 
of ſome Conſequence, or to have great Intereſt, and great 
Merit, there are People who think it a mighty Happiness 
that they can be ſcen in Company with thoſe of a ſupe- 
rior Rank in Life: To ſay, in a publick Place, Id 
Y flerdiy with his Grace of ; Ty-morrow I an 
cagagd to my Lord &, gives an Air of Importance 
to a Creature who fixes his whole Merit in having eat 
and drank at a Table with Men who were only diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by their Title and 1 For a 
Merchant's Wife, or a Gentlewoman juſt come out 
the Country, to have continual Engagements at ile 
Court-End of the Town, or to make one in a Party 
Pleaſure with ſome Ladies of Quality, conveys to them 
a peculiar Satisfaction, as they have an Opportunity to le 
their own Acquaintance know, that they keep the be 
Company in England. Of the firſt of theſe Characters 


Was 7/1. Lewetitle, who, with a handſome F _— 7 
| a | is 
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Fight Hundred Pounds a Year, would keep Company with 
Perſons of Quality of Tawelwve or Sixteen 1 houſand. Will. 
was always complaiſantly received; becauſe, let what- 
ever expenſive Propoſal be made, he readily came into it, 
and ſpent equal to any Body, to entitle him to their Com- 
pany. This Humour introduced him to the Intimacy of 
the firſt Perſonages of the Kingdom, who, though they 
knew he was running out his Fortune with them, had no 
more Regard for him than pitying him for a fooliſh Fel- 
low, and letting him go on in his own Way. Ina few 
Years his Oaks were firit fallen, then his Eſtate mort- 
geged, and at laſt eld. Mill. with the Reſidue of his 
Money, ariſing from the Sale, ſtil] Kept the ſame Com- 
pany as if his Eſtate was clear : When this became v 

low, and he had but a ſmall Stock at his Bankers to draw 
for, he opened the State of his Affairs to his noble and 
intimate Friends, hoping, by their Intereft, to get ſome 
genteel Place for Life. On Application he met with the 


lame Reception from them all: They were all ſorry for . 
his Misfortune, but it was out of their Power to help. 


kim; and wonder'd he could poſſibly have been ſo im- 
prudent in his Conduct, when he was the beſt Judge of 
his own Affairs. In ſhort, all he could obtain from 
his powerful Friends was, that one of them, for a Hun- 
dred Guineas, Which was to le a Preſent to Somebody, 
got him a Licutenant's Commiſſion in a new raris'd Res 
giment, ordered to the it Indies; where he went 


amoſt with a Hope to be knock'd on the Head for his 


paſt Folly. ES 
MADAM Transfer has the ſame Infatuation to La- 
dies of Quality, as poor Lovetitle had to the Men: Her 
Huſband deals for more Thouſands a Vear than moſt 
Noblemen have as an Income; for this Reaſon ſhe thinks 


ſhe may ſpend in Proportion to her Huſband's Returns, 
inſtead of his Profits; ſhe is at preſent very intimate 
with Lady Spadille, Lady Bubble, the Hon. Mrs. Chcat- © 
A, and the gay Lady Fanny Schemer, who have not 
only taught her the higheſt Gout for Extravagance of eve- 


ry Kind, but have already got Two Thouſand Pounds of 


her, which ſhe has rais'd on her Jewels and Fointare, 


unknown to her Huſband. I would adviſe her to 
make a timely Retreat, leſt ſhe add to the Number of po- 
| lite 


— eee. oo 


} 
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lite City Ladies, who have ruin'd themſelves and Families, 
from a ridiculous Ambition to talk of and be ſeen among 
Perſons of Quality. 

WHEN People of independent handſome Fortunes 
run into this Folly, they alſo have their Inferiors, who 
as idly court and imitate them : Hence Extravagance, 
Love of Gaieties, the Taſte for modiſh Pleaſures, are, in 
a Chain of Imitation, carry'd down to the loweſt People, 
who would ſeem to have a Notion of what High L:/: is, 
by ſpending more than they can afford with thoſe they 
call their Betters. 

AFTER all, I would not be underſtood that the re- 
ſpective Conditions of Mankind are to be reſtrain'd to their 
{ſeparate Eſtates, and have no Intercourſe: The Mechanict 
may keep Company with the Trade/mar, the Tradeſnan 


with the Merchant and Gen:l:man, they with the Peer ; 


but then it muſt be in a Manner proper to their diſtin 
Characters, without entering into a /erwile Dependency, 
or vain Extravagance. When Freedom, good Senſe, and 


good Manners, are the Rules on which they act, Perſons 


often find great Advantages from their Acquaintance with 
Perſons in a ſuperior Station of Life : But when ſuch 
Acquaintance is meerly a ſavißſb Attgndance, or League 
of Vice and Folly, inſtead of Generoſity and Friendſhip, 
it then falls under the Cenſure which the Poet, who fur- 
niſh'd me with my Theme, has given of it. | 

I CANNOT perſuade myſelf to leave this Subject 
without an Obſervation of another Nature. I have 
often wonder d the Acquaintance of a Court Potentate 


ould be accounted ſo very great an Honour to ſome 


Gentlemen who have great E/tates and great Titles; yet 
ſuch there are, who, with the utmoſt Aſſiduity, culti- 
vate ſuch Favour as much as if they were ſolely dependent 
on it, and are at conſiderable Labour and Expence, from 
an hereditary State of Independency, to become Slaves. 
I COULD here add the miſerable State of all Z-vy- 
Hunters in general : However gay they appear, their 
Hopes, Fears, Doubts, Eæxpectations from Promiſes re- 
ceived, and Di/appointments from having them broke, 
carry with them ſuch a fatal Curſe, that, with Coxuliy. 
no one could wiſh it to befall the Man, but whom one 


thoroughly hated. | 4 
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ADVICE to the MAIDS. 4 SONG. 


HLOE once was very fair, 
A bewitching Eye ſhe had, 
Neatly look'd her braided Hair, 
And her Cheeks would make you mad. 
On her Lips the Graces play d, 
On her Breaſt was Cupid lay d. 


Many doating Lovers came, 
From Sixteen to Taventy-one 
Each ſigh'd out his mighty Flame, 
She forſooth, affected none; 
This was ugly, that not fine, 
This not wealthy, that lov'd Wine. 


Th'other Day it was my Fate, 
By her Door to walk alone, 
No Coach ſtood before her Gate, 
But I heard her thus to moan; 
Maidens, heed me when 1 ſay, 
Marry, marry, while you may. 


SOLD LNNY YE YUNNAN 
Frm my CHAMBERS. {a 


Notwithſtanding the following Letter may not ſeem 
diverting to my Female Readers, in Complaiſance to a 
new Correſpondent, who ſeems a merry honeſt Fellow, I 
mult inſert it 


To Eſquire STONECASTLE, the UniverSaL 
SPECTATOR. 


Bibe, fi ſapis, bibe. 
Drink, if you are in your right Senſes, dvink. 

SIR, | Bumper-Hall, Oct. 27. 
| AM ſurpriz'd, that as you write ſo much about Love, 
you never write about Drinking: I am ſure the Sub 
ject is as copious, and as neceſſary to be diſcuſs'd for 
the Good of Mankind, nay, and Womankind 5 . 
es 
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ſides, you would do your amorous Readers ſome Service 
by giving ſome Leſſons on the Bottle ; for nothing is a 
better Remedy for a Lover than a Quantum /u#cit of Or- 


thodox Claret. 
WHEN I read of Vine, which maketh glad the Heart 


of Man, I, with Reverence, think of the ſecond Father 
of Mankind, that good Patriarch Noah, who found out 
the valuable Juice of the Grape, and made the firſt Ix. 
periment of its Power himſelf. As to the Antediluvian 
Fathers, they were a Parcel of {ad Dogs, and they met 
with an End worthy of their Lives ; for as they drank 
nothing but Water, they made their Exit in Water, [] 
have heard it ſaid, that if they had drank Wine, they 
would have been honeſter Fellows, and ſo had ſaved the 

World from being drowned. However, let the Contro- 

verſal Writers Aifeufs that Point, which if they were to 
_ undertake, they might be as inſtructive and amuſing as in 
their preſent political and ſcriptural! Speculations. 

IN the Pagan Syſtem of Religion there is a God of 
Drinking: The wife Greciant, who civilized and poliſh- 
ed all this Part of the World, made him a Deity for 
teaching them the Joys of Drinking, which they im- 
proved to the utmoſt Perfection: It is faid, that Bacchus 
was the ſame with Noah, and taught the Planting and 
Dreſſing of Vines. The ſage Lord Yerulam, in his 

Wiſdem of the Antients, obſerves this on the Heathen 
God: The Invention of Vine is wittily aſcribed unto 
him, every Affection being ingenious and ſkilful in 
what brings Nouriſhment unto it; and indeed, of all 
Things known to Men, Vine is moſt Powerful and 
« Efficacious to excite and kindle Paſſions, of what Kind 
« ſqever, as being in a Manner common Nurſe to them 
© all” This grave Philoſopher and I are both of the 
ſame Opinion ; and ſo were the wiſe Men of Greece, and 
the wiſe Men of every Nation on the Earth. 

I WAS always of Opinion, ſince I could judge ra- 
tionally of the Greet Poets, that the Inſpiration they 
ſaid they owed to Hippocrene, Hellicon, and Aganippe, 


was not from drinking Water at thoſe Places; but that 


they were the Names of ſeveral Vineyards about Parna/- 
ſus, which yielded the beft Wine in all Greece, Elevated 
with this, old Homer introduces his Gods and Goddeſſes 

| | carouſing 


e.. 


/ 


* - 
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carouſing over their Nectar; by this, honeſt Anacreon 
wrote thoſe charming Ditties which tranſport us at this 
Day. In ſhort, the Reaſon why the Greeks excelled all 
other Poets is, becauſe they drank better than all other 
Poets. | | | 

THAT the Romans, as well as Grecians, loved their 
Bottle, let the Odes of Horace teſtify : In the Evening, 
crowned with Chaplets of Flowers, they drank their 
Miſtreſſes Healths in as many Glaſſes as there were Let- 
ters in her Name, and there was an Arbiter Bibendi, 
a Judge of the Bottle, appointed to ſee every Perſon did 
his Lady Juſtice. This antient Method of Toaſting has 
been imitated by the Moderns ; and I was once myielf of 
a Club who toaſted in this Manner: Berynthia and He- 
lionora were always my Miſtreſſes; not that I knew a 
Berynthia, or Helionora, but mightily admired their 
Names. | 
BUT what need I run back to the Antients to prove 
the Excellence of good Drinking, fince we may diſcover 
it by our Experience: The Advantages to Mankind are 
innumerable. Let Ch/oe be falſe, or Delia cruel ; have 
Recourſe to the Bottle, and you deſpiſe the Jilt, and 
laugh at the Coquette. Does my Lord Haughty deny 


| ſeeing you? The ſecond Bottle places you above the in- 


ſolent Peer. Are you troubled with Baſhfulneſs ? Drink 
a few Bumpers, and you gain Aſſurance enough to be 
impertinent with the Fair and the Great. Does your 
Modeſty prevent your ſpeaking your Thoughts graceful- 
ly ? Wine will make you as eloquent as Cicero. 
Perhaps you won't believe me; I'II tell you a Story I 
have read, to prove it. 


3 H E famous Sir Thomas Maar was ſent Embaſſador 
to the Emperor by King Henry the Eighth. The Morn- 


ing he was to have his Audience, knowing the Virtue of 


Wine, he order'd his Servant to give him a good large 
Glaſs of Sack; and having drank that, call'd for another. 
The Servant, with officious Ignorance, would have diſ- 
ſuaded him from it, but in vain : The Embaſſador drank 
off the Second, and demanded a Third, which he like- 
wiſe drank off: Inſiſting on a Fourth, he was over-per- 
ſuaded by his Servant to let it alone; ſo he went to his 

Vol. IV. K Audience. 
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Audience. But when he return d home, he call'd for his 
Servant, and threaten'd him with his Cane: Yew Rogue, 
ſaid he, What Miſchief have you done me I ſpoke fo to 
the Emperor on the Inſpiration of thoſe three Glaſſes that 
I drank, that be told me I was fit to govern three Parts of 
the World. Now, you Dog, if I had drank the fourth 
Glaſs, I had been fit to govern all the World, 


WINE I take to be a great Aſſiſtant in Politicks, for 
many are the Schemes in State Aﬀairs which are plann'd 
over a Bottle: There is not a Tavern in England but 
has the Affairs of Europe canvaſſed in it every Evening: 
However, it does not follow, that he who drinks the 
beſt Vine is the beſt Palitician; and J have known Men 
who reach not above Port, better vers'd in Politicks than 
the Stateſman who drank Champaign and Burgundy. 1 
doubt not but he who plann'd the Ex——/: Scheme, and 
ſettled the C—22w—ti——z, had very good Wine in his 
Cellar: And if there have been, are, or ſhall be any 
"Faults in a certain Great Man's Ad. ff on, they 
are owing to himſelf, and not to his Wine. But, 
indeed, 1 have heard his favourite Liquor is Porter ; 
whether that may not be too heavy and clogging to 
the Brain, I will leave to the College of Phy/icians to 
determine. 


- Mr. STONECASTLE, 
 PRITHEE let me aſk you a Queſtion : Are you not a 
ſort of a Milli- Sp? for you very often write like one. 
I would adviſe you to drink more and write better ; for 
a Man never thinks ſo well as when he is in a good Hu- 
mour, and the Man who 1s out of Humour after his Bot- 
tle is a fad Dog indeed. 
I HAD much more to ſay to you on this Subject, but 
the very Subject itſelf prevents me: I am juſt call'd down 
to ſome Friends, with whom I ſhall paſs ſome merry 
Hours over a Dozen of excellent Burgundy, and forget 
the Follics of the World, for it is too ridiculous a Place 
£0 be ſerious in ; but I am firſt, ſeriouſly and ſoberly, 
| | Your Will-wifher, : | 
TOM. MERRYMAN. 
THE 
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THE following Copy of Verſes I am defir'd to inſert, 
on a young Gentleman in the Navy lying ill of the pre- 
ſent Epidemical Fever ; I have comply'd with the Re- 
queſt, as they are well adapted to the Subject; but muſt 
obſerve they were wrote much the ſame by Sir Henry, 
Molton a hundred Years ago. | 


To a FRIEND in a FEVER. 
Ntimely Fewer, rude, inſulting Gueſt, 
How did'ſt thou, with ſuch unharmonious Heat, 
Dare to diſ-tune his well-compoſed Reſt, 
Whoſe Heart ſuch juſt and noble Strokes did beat? 


What if his Youth and Spirits well may bear 

More thick Aſſaults, and ſtronger Siege than this, 
We meaſure not his Courage, but our Fear, 

Not what ourſelves, but what the Times may miſs. 


Had not that Blood, which thrice his Veins did yield, 
Been better treaſur'd for ſome Glorious Day, 

At Weſtern Ind to paint the Liquid Field, 
And with new Worlds his Maſter's Love to pay. 


But let theſe Thoughts, dear Truth, repoſe a while, 
Tend only now thy Vigour to regain, | 
And pardon theſe poor Rhymes, that would beguile, 
With my own Grief, ſome Portion of your Pain. 


oOo 


Hac fonte derivate clades b 


In patriam populumq; fluxit. Hor. lib. 3. od. 6, 


Hence the Contagion fir began, 
Which reach'd our Blood, and ſtain d our Land. 


From my own CHAMBERS. 


HOUGH | pay little 2 to the Study of 

| Heraldry and Genealogy, I cannot but confeſs, 

that the following Account of the various Iſſue 

and Deſcendants of a e. call'd Fortune, is ſo truly 
| | | 2 


drawn 


— ——— ³ — ————— — 


—p— . — — 
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drawn up as to be amuſing: The Memoirs of the Mies 
may be more enlarg'd in another Paper, this being rather 
a ſuccin& Account of their Genealogy, than an hiſtorical 
one of their Actions. | 


MADAM Fortune has ever been treated with great 
Diſtinction, courted by all Sorts of People, by ſome ex- 
alted into a more than mortal Character; it cannot there- 
fore but be of ſome Conſequence to know her Deſcend- 
ants and Iſſue. 

HER Sons have no other Family Title than that of 
Fortunate or Unfortunate ; they meet with the ſame 
Chance as is uſual in moſt Houſes of the Great: Some 
are honour'd and laden with Wealth, while others lament 
the Iniquity of the Times, or the Partiality of their Pa- 
rents. As to the young Ladies of the ſame Line, they 
are peculiarly diſtinguiſh'd, and furniſh Materials for a 
more particular Account of them. 

T HE Eldeſt was M:/5-Fortune, ſo called from her 
Right of Primogeniture, being the firſt Fruits of her 
fond Parents Care: She finds Admiſſion in moſt Families, 
both Gentle and Simple ; and has made herſelf very con- 
ſpicuous, on many Occaſions, ſince the South-Sca Year. 
Were. it not for this ominous Slut, ſo many of our Tra- 
ding Ships had never touch'd S7. Sebaftian's. 

T HE next of the Family that we have any Account 
of, is Miſs-Chief, who had a conſiderable Hand in the 
Grand Rebellion; and notwithſtanding the Ruin and 
Miſery that ſpreads where ſhe prevails, it is to be 
Fear'd, there are many, to this Day, who delight in 
Mzcfſs-Chief. 

MISS-CHANCE ftarts up next, a pert Huſſy, who 
has ſpoil'd many a Pudding, and gave early Preſage of 
the unlucky Turn of her Temper, by a ſudden Spring in 

the Nurſe's Lap, which occaſion'd overturning the Cau- 
dle, deſign'd to regale the Goſſips, after the good Work 
was over. | 5 

MISS NO MER was another of the Siſters, that 
the World would ſcarce have been acquainted with, had 
ſhe not ſlyly infinuated herſelf into a certain 4:torncy's 
Family, and ſav'd him from Execution upon Body and 
Goods: She procur d a Reſpite, till by Help of * 
| 5 | atters 
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Matters were made eaſy; and for this ſingular Ser- 
vice ſne hath lived ever ſince in tolerable Eſteem and 
Credit. | | | 

M ISSGCARRIAGE came next into the World; 
her Birth had like to have been the Death of her Mother, 
who came before her 'Time, which ſome ſay was occa- 
fioned by a Fright, others from the ill Uſage of a Huſ- 
band ; but however that was, the Conſequence of this 
haſty Production hath prov'd fatal to ſome of the beſt and 
moſt ancient Families in the Kingdom: The Extinction 
of many Titles and great Names have not been without 
Reaſon imputed to the unkind Interpoſition of this Miſi- 
Carriage. | 

HOWEVER, her Mother recover'd her wonted 
Strength, and made ſome Amends, by bringing 'Twins 
into the World, who were not improperly nam'd M- 
Rule, and Miſs-Led ; the former a romping Slut, who 
turn'd out ſuch a forward Termagant, as, before fifteen, 
to run from Boarding-School with an Ii Fortune-Hun- 
ter. We have nothing farther of this young Chit, but 
that ſhe hath left a numerous Iſſue, who ſeem ripe for 
the ſame Fate, by an early Taſte for Intrigue, Aſſem- 
blies, Quadrille, and an utter Averſion to Admonition 
and Reſtraint. The other Twin-Siſter, M:/5-Led, hath 
done a deal of Harm to our Egli Youth ; nay, ſome 
will have it that ſhe hath Influence in our Grand Afjem- 
Blies and Councils; for many a good Cauſe has been 
ſaid to be loſt becauſe the Majority of the Members were 
miſs- led. | | 

MISS-MANAG E was the next Birth, and came 
ſoon enough to confound the Devices of the Prim 7, 
and all his Agents, in ſeveral Elections: But innu- 
merable are the Inſtances that they are all M:/s-Ma- 
nager 4. l 

THERE are but one or two more I ſhall take Notice 
of in this numerous Family. Mif5-Take was born no 
Friend to the Church; and not long ſince as the publick 
Papers mention'd, had like to have vented her Spleen in a 
very unlucky Manner towards a Weſt-Country Clergy- 
man ; who charitably attending an Execution, Fack 
Catch being in Liquor, was very near turning him off the 
ſame Tree with the 2 Such a fatal Cataſtrophe 
| 3 4 
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to the poor Parſon had been certainly owing to M- 
| Take. She has undoubtedly been the Ruin of many a good 
Proteſtant, who have been burnt and cruelly maſiacred 
through a Miſ5-taken Zeal, the Child of this miſchiev- 
ous Parent. | 
IN the prefent Account I muſt not paſs over M:/- 

Shape, who, within our Memory, made herſelf re- 
markable among the Dutch Ladies, though for no Excel- 
lency diſtinguiſh'd“, but an enormous or diſtorted Size. In 
our Iſle, indeed, ſhe ſhines with a Glory Time itſelf will 
hardly efface; a Mind and Genius not to be parallel'd 
hath thrown on her an Eclat and Beauty which no De- 
formity can conceal, or prevent from gaining our Admi- 
ration and Love, I need not point where moſt rare En. 
dowments have made Miſi-Sbape honourable. 

MISS-DEMEANOR is the laſt of this Family I 
find Memorandums of ; a very naughty young Lady, 
who eloped from her Huſband, and played fad lewd 
Pranks, that were it not for the blind Indulgence of the 
old Beldam, Fortune, inftead of triumphing in the Van 
of a R—y—1 Cavalcade, we ſhould ſee her handſomely 
diſciplin'd, in the Arrear of a Cart, through the Me- 
tropolis of our Kingdom. Ur res poſtulat, non ut R 
abet. 
: IL SHALL mention a ſhort Detail of others of the 
ſame Blood; as, Mi/s-Condutt, Miſs Conſirue, Mifs-Pri- 
fon, Mrſs-Time, Mijs-Repreſent ; — that we have no ſpe- 
cial Account of their Deeds and Behaviour in publick 
Life, I muſt impute to the ſiniſter Management of the 
elder Siſter of this ancient Houſe, viz. Miſ-Fortune, 
who has ever been induſtrious to eclipſe the Glory of it, 
fearing her Siſters ſhould outvic her. If theſe Me- 
moirs, of Perſonages fo conſiderable, can be acceptable, 
it will be a Picalure to | 


Nur Reader and humble Servant, a 
A. B. 


4 ME- 
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4 MEDITATION on Chriſtmas-Day. 


Glorious Morning ! wherein was born the Expec- 
tation of Nations, and wherein the long ſuſpired 
Redeemer of the World did, as his Prophets had cry'd, 
rent the Heavens, and come down in the Veſture of Hu- 
manity. Thou, that by the Virtue of the Higheſt, wert 
conceiv'd in the Womb of an inviolate Virgin, of all 
Women the moſt bleſſed; and yet more bleſſed by being 
thy Daughter, and thy Scrwant, than thy Mother. — 
Stay, my Soul, before I go farther, and crave Leave of 
thy Lord to aſk ſome Queſtions. —— Why would'ft thou 
be firſt made known to the meaneſt Condition of Men ? 
Why were they ſent to ſee their Saviour? not in ſome 
gorgeous Palace, but in the deſpicable Manger of a com- 
mon Inn ? It was thy Will, which is the higheſt 
Reaſon, by thy low Beginning in the Fleſh, to confound 
all Pride, and to teach the Glories of the Earth to bluſk : 
Yet, thus born, and thus homely receiv'd, behold a zeau 
Star deſcending to illuſtrate thy Obſcurity, and to con- 
duct the wiſe Men of the Ea, with their choiceſt Pre- 
ſents, to adore thee! O ſtrange Ph,-nemenon ! did ever 
Hipparchus, or the great Tri/megiftus, or the greater Me- 
ſes, contemplate before ſuch a Planet, ſo irregular, and 
ſo excentrical? as if the Celeſtial Lights had forſaken their 
I Motions and Poſition, to welcome the Lord of all 
ations into the World ! — 08 
AND now, in the Courſe of hy precious Life, What 
ſhall I firſt admire? All is Depth, all is Nonder and 
 Amazement ! Shall I firſt celebrate thy ever-bleſſed Name, 
for convincing the great Doctors of the Law, at twelve 
Years of thine Age, when thy Divine Effence began to 
blaze, which had lain before ſlumbering in the Vail of 
thy Manflood ; or ſhall 1 paſs from this Miracle of 
Knowledge to thy Miracles of Charity, in healing the 
Blind, the Lame, the Deaf, the Dumb! or ſhall'I more 
inſilt upon the Acts of thy Poxwer, in checking the 
Wings, in walking on the Waves, in raiſing the Dead, 
im ejecting the impure Spirits. | 
BUT even after thy glorious Aſſumption into the 
bigheſt Heavens, one Thing remain:, for the Comfort of 
4 _ = 
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our Souls, above all the Miracles of thy Goodneſs, and of 
thy Peer : that thou haſt diſpenſed thy ſaving Doctrine 
utito curious Men, not by eloquent Sophiſtry and 
ſubtil Schoolmen, but by the ſimpleſt Inſtruments ; ſo as 
it mult needs be thy Divine Truth, fince it was impreſs'd 
by no human Means : For, give me Leave again, my 
dear Lord, to demand, in the Extaſy and Admiration of 
thy bleſſed Vaſſals, Where is the Viſe? Where is the 
Scribe ? Where is the Diſputer of this World? How 
ſhould we have known, how ſhould we have apprehended 
thy eternal Generation, if thou had'ſt not been pleaſed to 
vouchſafe a filly Fiſherman to lean on thy Breaſt, and to 
inſpire him to tell us, from his Boat, That in the B. gir- 
ning wwas the Word, and the Word awas with God, and 
the Word was God. | | 

THEREFORE to Thee, thou incarnate Word, and 
Wildom of the Father, thou only true Meſias, in whom 
all Prophecies are accompliſh'd, and in whom the Will 
of God, and the Deſires of Men are fulfill'd ! Look 
down upon us, thy unworthy Creatures, from where 
thou ſuteſt in thy Glocy ; teach us thy Lowe, but 
ſuch a Love as doth. fear to offend thee ; teach us thy 
Fear, but ſuch a Fear as firſt doth love thee ; and indue 
us with thy Gra, whilit, by thy Permiſſion, we walk 
on this Globe, which thy bleſſed Feet have trodden, to 
ſolemnize this Day of thy Nativity ; not with wanton 
Jollities, but with Hymns of Joy, and Meditations of 
like Comfort. | 


eee 
OS) eee oer r C 


——- Pariter fugere ſorores. Ju. Sat. 6. 
Ard both the Sifters to the Stars withdrew, Dryden. 


To Henry STONECASTLE, E/q; AuThoR of the 
UN IVgERSAL' SPECTATOR. 
Myr. SPECTATOR, 
\ S ſoon as I ſaw the Genealogical Liſt of Mies in 


your laſt, it gave me ſome Pleaſure, as I am 

the Head of a Collateral Branch of that Family, 

and expected to have ſeen my Iſſue mention'd as well as 
1 | | myſelf ; 
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myſelf - for though you have placed me in the Liſt of 
Miſes, like ſome modern ones, IJ have a Progeny : As 


your Correſpondent omitted ſo material a Point in the 


Hiſtory he began, give me Leave to ſupply this Defect; 
nor will J in this act to you, as I do to others, but for 
once you ſhall find Truth and Sincerity in one who has 
more than once deceiv'd you ; but is, on this Occaſion, 


Your real humble & eruant, ; 


MISS-LED, 


FORTUNE, who took little Care of any of her 
Daughters, took none at all of ne, and therefore I very 
early became liable to Ruin : When I was ſcarce Four- 
teen I had contracted an intimate Acquaintance with two 
Siſters of infamous Characters, call'd Vice and Folly: In 
ſhort, they were no better than Procureſſes, who h 
brought many a young Gentlewoman to Ruinand Miſery, 
Theſe Baggages firſt artfully inſinuated to me, that what 
my Mother might beſtow on me was very precarious, 
therefore I ſhould take Care of myſelf: Then they paid 
me great Compliments on my Wit and Beauty, which 
were not, at my Ape, to be conceal'd from the World, 
but to appear in it with full Luſtre, and excite thouſands 
of Ardours: Theſe Things, with the Deſcriptions of Balli, 
Aſſemblies, Theatres, Operas, Maſquerades, &C. &C. &C. 
quite turn'd my Brain, and I betray'd an eager Deſire for 
the Enjoyment of them, but ſhew'd a Fear that I ſhould 
not attain it. Immediately both the Ladies ſaid I need 
have no Apprehenſion of that; for that there was a fine 


rich, young Gentleman at Court, who had fallen in Love 


with me, and would, on certain Conditions, let me live 
in all the Splendor of a Dutcheſs. I objeRed to the Con- 
diriens ; but they urged ſuch Reaſons to prove that my 
Objections were not regarded in this Age, and introduced 
the Gentleman, whoſe Perſon I lik'd ſo well, that I at 
laſt conſented to /ive with him as a Miſfreſi, and have 
had by him the Iſſue which I ſhall deſcribe. It may be 
neceſlary firſt to mention, that the Name of my Gallant 
was Error. | 8 
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OUR eldeſt Daughter was Miſs-Begetren, a Girl of 
at Spirits and Vivacity; but had, at firſt, the Un- 
appineſs to be reproach'd with Infamy, becauſe I and 
her Father had not comply'd with a particular Cuſtom: 
However, in Proceſs of Time, ſhe met with civiller 
Treatment, and was receiv'd very kindly into the Palaces 
of Rings and Emperors ; nay, it has been, through her 
Influgnce, that Kings and Princes have had their Being; 
and were we even to trace our own Annals, we muſt 
. confeſs her Power has been great: But in no Reign was 
ſhe better receiv d at Court than in the amorous Era of 
Charles the Second; what an Efficacy ſhe had over that 
Prince's Heart, ſome Demi-Royal Coats of Arms, which 
we frequently {ee on Chariot Doors, can ſufficiently de- 
clare. She is now receiv'd among the Great and Noble, 
with a Regard equal to any Body : It is only among 
Country Wenches, or an odd Sort of People call'd Vir- 
tons, eſteem'd a Shame to bring into Publick a M- 
orten. — 

THE next was her Father's Favourite, as ſhe often 
occaſion'd the moſt fatal Errors that could happen ; Er- 
rors greater than ruining private Families: Errors which 
were the Overthrow of Empires, and the Deſtruction of 
Kingdoms: This political Lady was Miſi- Advice. 
When ſhe has any grand Scheme to execute, ſhe gets to 
be retain'd by a very evi/ or very blundering M—ſt—r; 
in either Caſe ſhe is introduced into the Cabinet, the 
Army, the Fleet, and executes her Deſigns both at home 
end abroad. Should // Treaties be made, they are 
made by A/:/5-Advice ; ſhould Forces be ſent abroad at a 
wrong Seaſon, or not properly ſupported when ſent, Who 
is it — 5 t=—Mri/s- Advice. — Should formida- 
ble Fleets ſail and re- ſail to no Purpoſe; Muſt n6t Mi- 
Advice be the Occaſion of it But I hope ſhe has 
no Efficacy in the B-— Councils, Fleets or Armies; 
for if ſhe has, there are a bold Set of Men who will 
call my Daughter, and all her Party of Miſi-Adwiſers, 
to a ſtrict Account. | 

M third Daughter was rather Theologically than 
Politically inclin'd, and has occaſion d as warm Contro- 
verſies in Religion as the other in the State: But what 

Is very extraordinary, every Sect or Opinion, Orthodox 


Hpphy 
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or Heterodox, Jews, Turks, Infidels and modern Atheiſts» 
inſtead of eſpouſing her to their Party, have diſclaim'd 
her to belong to them. The Diſputes to which ſhe be- 
long'd have occaſion'd bloody Wars, tyrannical Martyr- 
doms, and all the Evils which Ignorance, Superſtition and 
blind Zeal could have introduced: It will now become 
obvious that I mean M:/5-Belief.——— To confeſs the 
Truth, the young Lady is of no Religion, yet is in great 
Reputation among our modern Wits ; becauſe, in their 
Eyes, ſhe ſeems, like other faſhionable Beauties, mare 
agreeable from the b/ack Spots which appear upon her. 
Miſs-Application has had her Share in governing the 


Actions of human Kind; and many immenſe Sums have 


been loſt, and many great Genius's ſpoil'd by her Pretence 


to direct them. Can any Director of a publick 
Company, or Supra-Cargo from the Indies, ſay I do not 
know Miſs- Application * What could be ſaid of the 
Monies iflued from the T— ry, to carry ſome: 
E—l—t—ns, if M:/s- Application was not to point to 
the S—24— g F——d ? Is ſhe not ſeen in H 


, when he is a Pl—n—p—i—t—y or Squire 


Dullman, when he attempts to be a Vit? For the one 
would appear to more Advantage on a Mountebank Stage, 
and the other as a Country Grazier. But ſhe ſometimes 
deſcends from the higher Scenes of Life, and actuates on 
Secret Committees, Select Veſtries, Courts of Aiftantt, 
and Companies Feaſts, With Reverence be it ſpoken, I 
cannot but ſay ſhe has a ſtrong Influence in the Pulpit ; 
ſo ſtrong a one, that when I hear the Words Now fe 
apply, I am in as much Pain as Mr. Prior has deſcrib'd 
he was on the ſame Occaſion ; for, too often would it 
have been more Propriety to have ſaid, Now to Miſi- 


THE two only Twins I had were M;/5-Cornt and 
Mi/s-Reckon ; they were ſo like each other, that they 
could hardly be diſtinguiſh'd, the former only —_— 
herſelf to the Buſineſs of Men, as the laſt did to that o 
the Women. Mz/5-Count committed her Rogueries de- 
ly, the other through Blunders. The firſt will 
en get unperceivedly at the Elbow of the Clerk ot the 
Bank, or any Pay-Office, to prompt him to count ſhort. 
It has been faid ſhe prompted a Prime Miniſter e ex now, 
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to count the Publick Money on a Gridiron ; all that fell 
through being his own, but all that remain'd on the Bars 
was his Maſter's and the Nation's. As many Pro- 
perties are aſcribed to her as to Mab the Fairy; ſhe 
makes Fortune-Hunters dream they are to have ſuch and 
ſuch Ladies; Curates, fat Rectonſbips; Rectors, good 
Deaneries ; and Deans, good Biſhopricks. Miſs-Rechon 
occaſions Trouble and Diſappointment in the Female Sex. 
Sometimes ſhe diſcovers the Shame of a Maiden, who 
has not kept a juſt Account ; at others, flatters them with 
the Expectation of a particular Sweetheart, who is on 
the Point of Marriage to another: This is call'd Reckon- 
ing Chickens before they are batch d. In one Thing ſhe 
is very favourable to the Sex, and that is in the Account 
which ſhe gives of their Age. 

HERE muſt I mention an odd fantaſtical Girl, but 
the Humour and Air of her you may every Day ſee in 
all the publick Places: It is i- Becoming, who, by 
ſome Oddity in her Dreſs and Gait, quite disfigures a 
tolerable Face, and diſtorts her Limbs and Shape into the 
moſt diſagreeable Form: This, ſhe ſays, ſhe does to be 
in the Mode ; therefore ſometimes ſhe hobbles, ſometimes 
ſhe ftraddles ; To- day a perfect Frenchauoman, To- morrow 

French and half Engliſb, and, perhaps, the next a 
downright Slattern in a Bed-Gorwn. I muſt confeſs 
I have led many of my Countrywomen to follow her 
Airs, and from ſuch Fantaſticalneſs only, made them 
ſeem (my Daughter) Miſi-Becoming. | 

M other Daughters, who are all Mies, tho' ſome- 
what ancient, are too well known to give a Deſcription 
of; as, Miſs-Truft, Miſs-Deed, &c. &c. who have 
all fimilar Qualities to thoſe already deſcrib'd. 

I am afraid, Mr. Stenecaſtle, J have broke my Word 
with you in giving you this Hiſtory, and that your Read- 
ers way think that you have been too much engaged with 


Your Humble Servant, 
_ MISS-LED: 


——— Interdum 
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——Interdum reſpicit.— Ov. Met. 
Now and then he looks back. 
To the AUTHOR of the UnivensAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 


T this Seaſon, when the Generality of People are 
A indulging in Feſtivities, by cloſing the old Year 
with Mirth, and congratulating each other upon 
entering on a new, I am of ſo odd a 'Temper, that theſe 
Occurrences, inſtead of giving me any Jollity of Heart, 
fling me into very ſerious Speculations ; for, on this 
Verge of Time, if we look into that which is pa, we 
may not find ſuch Cauſe of Joy for the Manner we have 
ſpent it; and if we carry our Pre/pe& into the future, it 
will demand a ſerious Attention ſo to live in that as we 
may correct the former: It was to inculcate this Moral 
that the Antients depicted the God of the Year with wo 
Faces ; nor is it ſo abſurd a Piece of Mythology, but I 
could wiſh the Moderns would follow it. | 
ALL this Introduction is to acquaint you, I have, 
the other Evening, made ſome Reflections on Time, from 
the ſtrange Effects it has brought about in the ſmall 
Space of twelve Months. Many Examples might be 
given of this in almoſt every Family; but in private 
Life every one can make their own Obſervations. The 
Huſband can, at his Table, miſs the dear Vie, who, the 
laſt Year, graced it among his Children, The Vie can- 
not forget that the Mirth of a Feſtival Evening was 
heighten'd by the Good-nature and Pleaſantry of an en- 
dearing Huſband: The Child may cry out, Where is my 
Parent ? the Parent, Where is my Child ? and no one 
but, Where is my Friend or Acquaintance ? 
SUCH Changes are naturally the Effect of Time: 
But I have, from reading the publick Account of the 
3 * my Changes 
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Changes which have lately happen'd among the Emperors 
and Princes, the new Partition of Deminions, and ſudden 
Revelutions of waſi Kingdoms: From theſe Occurrences, 
I fay, I have formed a Speculation how far all Things 
have theif Beginnings, their Progreſſions and their alli. 

THERE is the ſame Method in all Things in gene- 
ral: They come by ſlow Degrees to their utmoſt Heighth, 
there they ſtay for ſome ſhort Space ; then decline with 
ſuch Velocity, that Ruin overwhelms in a Moment what 
Time was long building up. Mr. Dryden very well de- 
ſcribes this Effect in the Ruin of a Kingdom: 


Down, Down the Precipice of Time it goes, 
And inks in Moments that in Ages roſe. 


I T is the ſame in Human Nature ; Life may be de- 
ftroyed in an Inſtant, but cannot be given without many 
Months Conception. Again: We, by Habits and Faſhior, 
through a Series of Time, and fix'd Succeſſions, arrive 
at our Prime of Life; when again all is loſt in the 
ſhorteſt Diviſion of a Minute. Plants, Birds, Fifes, 
Beaſts, and Men, all by due Gradations, grow up: So 
Familics, Provinces, States, and Empires have the ſame 
Manner of riſing by Degrees. For Inſtance, There were 
firſt Men, then Families, then Tribes, then Common- 
ewealths, then Kingdoms, Monarchies, and Empires - 
Theſe Monarchies and Empires, which are the Summit 
of Dominion, as they riſe they fall again ; ſome, indeed, 
more ſlowly than others. There was the 4/r;an, the 
Perſian, the Grecian, and the Roman Empires. The 
laſt carry'd worldly Glory to the greateſt Heighth, and 
the Heighth of that Glory was in the Reign of Au- 
guftus : Peace bleſs'd the Univerſe ; Learning flouriſh'd 
in its fulleſt Splendor ; the whole World was under one 
Monarch; and this was the Fulneſi cf Time in which the 
Savieur of the World vouchſafed, by taking Human Na- 
ture on him, to deſcend into the World. But then, 
_ how ſhort a Time did this mighty Empire flourih ! 
Tiberius, the next Emperor, degenerated much; his 
Succeſior, Caligula, more; and ſo on, by a various 
Courſe, till it became embroil'd and diſmember'd to an 
abſolute Diviſion, - 0 
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OF the vaſt Empires I mention'd, ſome have remark'd 
their progreſſive Situation of Place, and that they ſuc- 
ceeded to Power gradually. The AHHrian was neareſt 
the Eaſt ; the Per/ian a Degree farther off; the Grecian 
and Roman ſtill more diſtant, following the Courſe of 
the Sun: On which an ingenious Author has obſery'd, 
that theſe Empires ſcem'd as if, beginning in the Morn- 
ing of the World, they would make a larger Day by 
declining towards the Ve, where the Sun goes down, 
after riſing in the Za: But this is rather a Remark 
of Pleaſantry than Philoſophy. There have been ſome 
who have averr'd, that the Decay which haſtens the 
final Ruin of all leſſer Things, has alſo ſo far affected the 
World, that there is but a ſhort Time to its Deſtruction: 
Nay, there have been ſuch wiſe Calcuiations, as to fix 
the Time of the Conflagration. I remember to have met 
with ſeveral ſerious Diſſertations, wrote in the laſt Cen- 
tury, pro and con, Whether the World was not to have 
its Period in the Year One thouſand fix hundred and fifty- 
fix? The Argument why it ſhould end that very Year 
was this ; becauſe the Flood deſtroyed the former World 
One thouſand fix hundred and fifty-fx Years after the firſt 
deſtroying Adam; therefore the laſt World would be 
conſum'd by Fire One thouſand fix hundred and fifty- ſix 
Years after the Second-Sawing Adam, which is Chrife. 
Tho' every one laughs at this Conjecture now, I don't 
doubt but that the Equality of Years in the Computation, 
and the Typical Remark on Adam, gain'd great Numbers 
of Proſelytes, who were piouſly and keartily frighten'd 
during the whole Year Fifty-ſix. That the World 
will at ſome Time undergo a Change, by its Diſſolution, 
we believe as certain: But who dare fix a Certainty, 
where God hath left Mankind in Ignorance ? 

B UT from Changes by final Diſſolutions, we may 
conſider the Changes which, through the Mutability of 
Human Affairs, we ſee in common Life, and it will im- 
mediately occur, that ſome People live to ſee more Changes 
in themſelves than they could expect could happen to their 
lateſt Offspring: Nor for this Mutability of Fortune can 
we blame Providence, but, on Thought, praiſe its Diſ- 
penſation. If every one had Power to tranſmit the cer- 
tainPoſſeſſion of all his Acquiſitions to his A 
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here would be nothing left for the virtuous and noble 
Deeds of others to acquire; which would betray the 
World to a dull Indolence, and diſcourage the generous 
Deſigns of ſpirituous Virtue, and honeſt Ambition. But 
as Things are, every Man thinks ſomething may fall to 
his Share; and ſince it muſt crown ſome one's Endea- 
vours, he imagines, why not 58. Thus, by the various 
- Purſuits of Men, every Action comes to be done which 
is requiſite for maintaining Human Society. Since then 
nothing here below is certain, a prudent Man would not 
Purchaſe any Thing with too great Hazard, either of 
his preſent Peace of Mind or future Happineſs : On the 
contrary, if he loſes any Thing he wiſh'd to have had, 
he ſhould comfort himſelf with this Reflection, That he 
knew the World was changeable, and that, as God can 
take away a leſs Good, ſo he can, if he pleaſe, confer on 
him a greater. Such is my Opinion on looking back 
on my paſt Life, and ſuch it is on the Proſpect of my 


future. 
EUSEBIUS. 


I AM obliged to my Correſpondent for this moral 
Lecture, which I have preferred to ſome Letters of a 
ludicrous Turn of Thought ; and I wiſh every one, at 
this Time of the Year, would make the ſame Kind of Re- 
flections; they would prevent many Misfortunes which 
enſue from ill Conduct of Life, and comfort thoſe who 
labour under any which have happen'd through the un- 
avoidable Mutability of Human Affaſrs. I particularly 
recommend this Practice to the Gentlewoman mention 
in the following Letter. | 


— 


1 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


3. J.. 

1 HAVE a Wife whom I love affectionately; nor 
1 can I contradict her, as I ought, in her Deſires: 
This Influence over me has occaſion'd many an aching 
Heart. Her chief ill Uſe ſne makes of this Power is 
Card. Play, which ſhe is fond of, though ſhe loſes more 
than I chuſe to mention; within the Tave/ve Days me 
2 0 
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of laſt Chriſtmas, ſhe had from me Thirty Guineas ; and 
all of them were ſacrificed to her Idol Whiſt. Now; 
Sir, if you would adviſe her not to loſe this Chriſtmas 
above Five, you will do me great Service, as I have a 
great many Bills to anſwer. | 


Your's, 
TONY MEAKLY. 


P S. LAST Chriftmas was the firſt ſince we were mar- 
ry'd, and if ſhe goes on ſo, a few New Years and Tau, 5 
Days may make me a Bankrupt. 


AS poor Mr. Mea#ly has fo little Authority, I 
mult exert mine ; I therefore peremptorily order, That 
Mr. Meakly does not let his Wife have more than 
Five Guineas for Card Money ; which I think much 
more than ſufficient to be flung away at this Time by 
the politeſt Tradeſman's Wife In London. I take 
this Opportunity to recommend to the fortunate Ladies, 
who play merely for Diverſion, that they would ap- 
propriate their Winnings to ſome Acts of Charity ; 
which will make their Amuſement give them a deuble 
Pleaſure, I need not mention any particular Manner 
of applying it, there being at this Seaſon too many of 
our Fellow Creatures feeling all the Severities of Col 
and Hunger; While others, baſking in Luxury, turn the 


innocent Diver ſi z0NS of 1 it into extravagant Scenes of Vi ice 
and Folly 95 


—— Providus 
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— - ——Providus urbes 


Et mores hominum inſpexit. Hor. lib. 1. ep. 2. 
n—— {7 with ſagacious Ken 
Saww various Towns and Policies of Men. Francis, 


From my own Cnarmpmns. 


8 UCH is the Force of Curio/ity, that Men will un- 


dergo the greateſt Fatigues, and expoſe themſelves to 


| the greateſt Dangers for the Gratification of it. 
Nothing can eſcape this buſy, daring Humour; it pe- 
netrates into the moſt hidden Secrets of Nature, and the 
Diſcoveries it has made have been of infinite Service to 
Mankind. Curicſity is continually employ'd in ſearching 
out new Matter for its own Satisfaction, gets acquainted 
with the moſt remote Inhabitaats of the Earth, and 
travels from Pole to Pole. To this we owe the ſeveral 
Accounts that have been given us of the Genius, Temper, 
Manners and Policies of the wwi/d Arabs, Indians, and 
other Nations, which are ſeparated from the reſt of 
* and live, as it were, in a World by them- 

ves. 

I MUST own that, as I have a great deal of Cu- 


riofity this way myſelf, I am wondertally pleas'd with 


ſuch Accounts as theſe ; one large Shelf in my Study 1s 
entirely fill'd with them, to which I have Recourſe when 


I am defirous of knowing what paſſes in thoſe diſtant 


8 * f 
Countries. Thus, though I am not ſo curious as to go 


in Reality to Grand Cairo, as it ſeems my Predeceſlor 
did, yet, while I fit in my great Arm-Chair, I can tra- 
vel thither, or to any other Part of the World, by the 
Help of Imagination, with great Eaſe, Pleaſure and Im- 
provement. I love to traniport myſelf amongſt a People 
who are govern'd and directed by Nature, to obſerve her 
different Workings in their Paſſions and Sentiments, and 
to trace thoſe Paſſions and Sentiments Till they break out 
and appear in Action. Their Minds are known by their 


Manners, 
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Manners, which are regulated only by the Inſtructions 
that Nature gives them ; their blunt Simplicity ſhews 
them to be utter Strangers to that Politeneſs we value 
ourſelves ſo much upon. When I make a Compariſon in 
my own Mind between Us and Them, with Regard 
to the Manners of each, I confeſs I generally deter- 
mine it, out of an honeſt Prejudice, perhaps, in Favour 
of ourſclves. In ſuch Examinations as theſe, wherein 
we ourſelves are Parties concern'd, it is impoſſible to di- 
veſt ourſelves entirely of Prejudice; I am ſenſible we 
look upon every Thing that is our own with too favour- 
able an Eye, and that we cannot ſee the Abſurdity of 
thoſe i' hings which long Uſe has made natural to us, I 
ſhould, therefore, be glad to know, methinks, what 
would be their Opinion of us, were they to inſpe& our 
Manners and Cuſtoms ; that ſo I might the better know 
which Side has the ſtrongeit Reaſon to ſupport it. 1 
have long lamented that my Predeceſſor did not deliver 
down to us the “ remaining Part of the Manuſcript of 
that Serene Monarch Sa Ga Yern Qua Raſh Tow, one of 
the Indian Kings, who was here in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, ſince that might have given me ſome Light into 
this Matter. But I have, at laſt, luckily met with a 
Correſpondent, who, it ſeems, has it in his Poſſeſſion, 
and is ſo kind as to communicate ſome Part of it to me, 
with a Promiſe of the reſt. 2 4 
HE ſays in his Letter, that probably his Indian Ma- 
je wrote down his Obſervations as he made them, ſince 
in the Original they have no Connection or Dependance 
upon one another; and concludes with aſſuring me that 
they are very faithfully tranſlated. I ſhall take his Word 
for it, and preſent them to the Publick without any Alte- 
ration; and the more willingly, as it cannot be _ 
that they are levell'd at any particular Perſon. If any 
one finds himſelf touch'd by theſe Remarks, and opens his 
Eyes to thoſe Faults which Self-Love, perhaps, and the 
Prevalence of Cuſtom have long made him blind to; let 
lim not be aſhamed to owe his Converſion to an Indian; 
let him obey the Voice of Nature and Reaſon. I hope 
my Female Readers will make proper ng 
| uthor, 
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Author, and not be too much ſhock'd at his unpolite Man- 
ner of expreſſing himſelf, when he ſpeaks any Thing 
with Relation to them. Cleora, I don't doubt, will 
give herſelf Abundance of Airs upon this Occaſion, and 
trequently cry out, with a pretty Shriek, 4h ! ogion;, 
abominable Savage ! hideous, hideous Indian, &c. But 
I wiſh the dear Creature would reflect a little ſeriouſly, 
view herſelf in the Glaſs he preſents, and diſcover her 
own Likeneſs in the Picture he draws of Afe@2atior : 
However ſhe takes it, I ſhall comfort myſelf with the 
Thoughts of having done my Duty in pointing out the 
Paſſage which would be of Service to her, by ſhewing 
her to herſelf. — Our American Author thus 
proceeds : | 
The Cuſtoms of this Country are ſo very different 
* fromthoſe of others, that I often fanſy myſelf in another 
World. The very Order of Nature is almoſt inverted 
here; Day and Night are not the ſame as they are with 
us; the People (whether out of Ignorance or Perverſe- 
neſs, I cannot tell) confounding one with the other. 
Their Day generally begins at Noon, and ends at Mice 
night; ſo that they ſeldom taſte the Sweets of the Morn- 
ing: Nay, I have been inform'd, that great Numbers 
in this Town have never ſeen the Sun riſe. Thoſe, in- 
deed, who get their Livelihood by their Labour, are 
obliged to conform to Nature's Laws in this Reſpect; 
but they do it with great Unwillingneſs, and are 
reckon'd miſerable, by the better Sort, upon this Ac- 
count. 5 
* THERE is a very odd Mixture of Wiſdim and 
Felly in this People. It is ſurprifiing to ſee by what 
curious Inventions, what ingenious Devices they get 
Riches, and what ridiculous Methods they take to 
ſquander them away again. They have two little Pieces 
of Ivory, about half an Inch thick, exactly ſquare on 
all Sides, and each Side mark'd with black Specks, 
of a different Number; theſe they ſhake in a Wooden 
Box, (being vaſtly pleas'd with the Raztling) and then 
throw them out upon a Table, and, as far as I can un- 
derſtand, he that has the good Fortune to throw the 
higheſt Number, wins the Money of the reſt. It 
impoſſible to expreſs what Care, Anxiety, * _ 
> c as 
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« Rage appear in their Countenances by Turns, according 
« as they meet with good or bad Succeſs. I am told they 
« will fit up whole Nights together, and frequently 
« ruin themſelves at this Diverſion, if it may be call'd 
« ſo, when it gives them ſo much Uneaſineſs, and tor- 
« teres them with ſo many violent Paſſions. It is won- 
« derful, that Men of ſo much Ingenuity and Under- 
« ſtanding, in other Things, ſhould take ſuch Delight in 
« ſuch a trifling ſenſeleſs Amuſement. We have been 
very much troubled to account for this Inconſiſtency. 
Our good Brother, Ba Gee Auen Jaden, King of the 
Six Nations, is of Opinion, that though they ſhew 
« themſelves to be reaſonable Creatures, and even diſcover 
an exquiſite Senſe of Things, at ſome particular Sea- 
« ſons, yet they do not enjoy their Reaſon long at a 
Time, but have, every now and then, ſhort Intervals 
« of Madneſs. For my Part, as I have obſerv'd that 
Mothers give their Children little Razzles to pleaſe and 
quiet them when they are froward, I am apt to believe 
that thoſe Children ſtill retain their Inclination for 
them, and cannot leave off the Uſe of them when they 
« are grown up Men.” | | 

* The Perſon at whoſe Houſe we lodg'd, carried us 
with him, about Midnight, to another of their Diver- 


ſions: He led us into a large Room, illuminated with 


* great Number of Candles; but we had no ſooner en- 
* ter'd it, than we were ſeized with a mortal Fright : 
We ſaw, on every Side of us, the moſt monſtrous, 
« ghaſtly, horrible Figures that Imagination can form; 
they immediately gather'd about us, which put us into 
* ſuch a Pannick, that we ſhould certainly have betaken 
* ourſelves to our Heels, had we not heard them, on a 
« ſudden, talking to one another, to our great Surprize, 


with Voices like thoſe of Men and Women. What 


* gave us the more Courage was, that we ſaw ſeveral of 
our own Countrymen (as we thought by their Dreſs) 
not in the leaſt terrified at theſe detorm'd Figures, but 


walking amongſt them with great Intrepidity. We 


* ſoon found, however, upon accoſting them in our Lan- 
* guage, that they were not our Countrymen, but Cheats 
* and Counterfeits, that had aſſumed our Habit, and 
would have paſſed upon the Company for us. We were 


* going 
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going to lay Hands on them, in order to puniſh them 
tor their Villainy, when our Landlord ſtopp'd us, and 
told us (as our Interpreter explain'd 1.) that they had 
no ill Deſign in it, but only choſe that Habit to dif. 
« guiſe their real Perſons, as it was always cuſtomary 
„for thoſe to do who frequented ſuch Allemblies. [| 
then eaſily comprehended the Reaſons for all thoſe mon. 
ſtrous Appearances that ſtartied me at firit ; but I could 
not imagine What End or Pleaſure they could propoſe to 
« themſelves from their meeting in this Manner; till ob- 
« ſerving their Behaviour more narrowly, I perceiv'd feve- 
ral little amorous Toyings that pais'd between them, and 
* ſaw one of the pretended Indians make a Sign to a 
« Female, who followed him into a private Room. [ 
« preſently knew it to be a Place of Aſſignation for 
Lovers, who, I ſuppoſe, come there at that Time of 
Night, at once to gratify their Inclinations, keep one 
another in Countenance, and to avoid the Notice of the 


publick Magiſtrate. 


BUT among all theſe Entertainments, none has 
E 2 me ſo great an Inſight into their Manners as the 
following one: We were conducted in o a huge Houle, 
« full of People, who, upon ſeeing us enter, immediately 
« roſe up from their Seats, either to do us Honour, or 
the better to ſatisfy their Curioſity by ſtaring upon us. 
* Our Attention was wholly engag'd to the moſt exquiſite 
« Muſick that ever was heard, that in our Country not 
being any Ways comparable to it; my Senſes were 
« quite raviſhed with its Sweetneſs, and I ſhould have 
© been very well pleas'd to have heard it all the Night; 
but I found this was not all the People expected, by 
their looking every now and then at a Curtain, which 
hung a - croſs a Floor, rais'd about Breaſt high from 
the Ground. I had ſcarce made this Obſervation, when 
© the Muſick ceas d, the Curtain was drawn up, and diſ- 
« cover'd the Houſe to be much larger than I took it to 
be; for there was a great Room beyond it, very richly 


« furniſh'd ; and what was moſt ſurprizing, that Room, 


during the Entertainment, often vaniſh'd, and as often 
made its Ap again; nay, it would ſometimes 


-« diſappear ſor a long Time together, and leave in its 


Place Gardens, Meadows, Mountains, and even the Sea 


« itſelf, 
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* itſelf. There enter'd three Men, who talk'd together 
for a little while, and then went out again; preſently 
« after came in two Women, who after a little Diſcourſe, 
went out in the ſame Manner: In ſhort, ſeveral 
« Perſons came in and went out, whoſe Countenances and 
Actions ſeem'd to expreſs a great many different 
« Paſſions. The People very often laugh'd heartily, and, 
« I ſuppoſe, there was a great deal of Vit in what 


«© was ſaid ; but as I could not underſtand it, I amus'd 


« myſelf with obſerving the Behaviour of the Company. 
The Women, I took Notice, had been very careful of 
their Dreſs, and had deck'd themſelves out with all the 
© Ornaments of Gold and Jewels. Some of them look'd 
ſo extremely handſome, that it would have been im- 
* poſlible for any Man to have defended his Heart againſt 
them, if they had not fooliſhly deſtroyed the Force of 
their own Charms, by a great many odd Geſtures and 
* Grimaces ; every Feature in their pretty Faces was diſ- 
* torted ; every Limb, every Finger ſeem'd to be under 
* a Conſtraint, and as if it was taught to move after a 
particular Manner: Thus they took abundance of Pains 
to ſpoil that remarkable Beauty which Nature had be- 
* ſtowed upon them; though I believe their Deſign was 
to ſet it off by thoſe Means, and ſhew it to more Ad- 
vantage: So that by endeavouring to pleaſe too much, 


they did not pleaſe at all: Others appeared very modeſt, 


* reſerv'd, and quite regardleſs of all the Glances the Men 
* caſt at them; but I was tempted to believe that their 
Hearts did not correſpond with their Countenances, 
when they diſplayed a little Paper Engine, which 
* they made Uſe of to cool themſelves with, and which 
* was painted with the Figures of Men and Women in 
* Arbours together, and other Things relating to Love. 
* Indeed one might perceive in all the Women, notwith- 
* ſtanding their Endeavours to conceal and diſguiſe their 
* Inclinations, that their chief Pleaſure conſiſted in being 
* taken Notice of by the Men ; but thoſe Men who 

* ſeem'd to be moſt in their Favour, were, in my Opi- 
* nion, the moſt unworthy of it ; they were the moſt 
* tawdry, conceited, ridiculous Animals I ever ſaw ; 
they did every Thing in Imitation of the Women, to 
whom they would recommend themſelves ; they af- 


— e eee, 


Hair appear d, took a little Inſtrument out of his Pock- 
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then goes on thus : 


* : 
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«* feed a ſoft Smile, ſpoke in an effeminate Tone of 
Voice, and mimick'd their Airs; they ſhave their 
« Beards as cloſe as they poſſibly can, and will not ſuf. 
« fer any Thing to be ſeen upon their Chins, if they can 
help it: For one of them being inform'd by his 
« Friend (as I gueſs'd by his Whiſpering) that a ſingle 


et, and plucked it out by the Root. Theſe Fellows 
had a great many comical Particularities in their Dreſs ; 
© they had too a great deal of borrow'd Hair upon their 
Heads, and to it was tied a long black Jail, reaching 
« down to their Rumps ; which put me in Mind of that 
« facetious Inhabitant of our Country, the Monkey. 
© 'Theſe People are call'd Beaus, and are in great Efteem 


by ſome Females call'd Coguers.” 
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The Anthropophagi, and Men whe/e Heads 
Do grow beneath their Shculders—— 
5 Shakeſpear. 


The remaining Part of the Obſ:rvations of Sa Ga Yarn 
Qua Raſh Tow, begun in our la/?. | 


| Y Correſpondent, who ſent me the Tranſlation of 
, the American Manuſcript, will, I hope, excule 
my ſo ſoon introducing this Part of it ; ſome particular 
Reaſons make it neceſſary: But he may be aſlured, all 
nt 2 Deference ſhall be paid to whatever he ſhall be ſo 
kind as to tranſmit for the future. After this Apo- 
logy I need only remind my Readers, that his American 
Majeſty finiſh'd his laſt Reflection on the Behaviour of 
Beaus and Coguets at a Theatre. = The Manuſcript 


THE next Place of publick Entertainment we were 
carried to was exactly in Form like the laft, but ſeem'd 
ſome what more ſpacious; We were told this was eſtcem'l 
their moſt elegant Amuſement, becauſe it was | * 
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by the prime Nobility and Gentry ; the common Peo- 
ple not reſorting thither, the Expence being above their 
Pocket, and the Performance above their Taſte. Here 
the Company was diſpos'd in the ſame Manner as in the 
Houſe which I juſt before deſcrib'd, with this Diffe- 


rence, that no Woman fat in the Place they call the 


Pit. We waited much longer for Muſick now than 
before: As I ſaw the Inſtruments all laid ready, I en- 
quir'd the Reaſon, and the Interpreter told me, that 
they play'd no Muſick till the Entertainment begun, 


becauſe it entirely conſiſted of Muſick. At laſt it be- 


gan, and ſcem'd rather more exquiſite than that we 
heard before, as there were a greater Number of Mu- 
ſicians and Variety of Inftruments. The Curtain was 
drawn up, and diſcover'd a much more ſpacious Pro- 
ſpect than 1 had ſeen at the other Houſe ; but, like 


that, this Houſe often chang'd ; and we now ſeem'd to 


be in a Royal Palace, now in a Foreſt: Sometimes we 
ſaw all the Delights of Spring; ſometimes all the chil- 


ling Horrors of Winter. 'I here came before us two 


Men richly habited, with high Plumes of Feathers on 


their Heads, higher and more grand than that wore by 


Te Hiw Bajo Ban Ka Kocher, King of the Nine Na- 
tions: Their Walk had Dignity, and their Appearance 
a Kind of Majeſty: From hence I long'd to hear their 
rough, manly Voice, worthy their Mein and Figure ; 
but how was 1 ſurpriz'd, to hear them ſqueak in Voices 
like young Girls! and my Aſtoniſhment was more 
rais'd, when, on Enquiry, I found they had no other! 
In ſhort, 1 was to!d they were an odd Species of 


Creatures, who had an eutward human Form, but 


were not Men: They are not the Natives of this Iſland, 
but are imported from a foreign Country, which breeds 
this ſinging Species, at an incredible Expence; incre- 
dible indeed, when I ſay twenty thouſand Deer Shins 
a Year, (more than the whole Revenue of Te How 
Baſh Ban Ka Kochee,) will not defray it! When 
theſe People ſpoke they ſeem'd to ſing ; and when they 
ſang, I know not what to compare it to; it was ſur- 
priling ! it was like the Notes of our Birds: But it 
would have been more pleaſing had it been more natu- 
ral. Thor gh I was not ſo greatly delighted with it, I 
VoL IT: - L * obtcry'd 
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obſerv'd the Audience in the moſt extravagant Raptures 
I imagin'd it was at the Meaning of what was ſung to 
them, which I could not underſtand ; but I was after- 
wards inform'd, that they no more underſtood the Lan- 
guage than myſelf. I conclude my Obſervations 
on the Exgliſb Entertainments, with this juſt Remark on 
the Engl:/o in general, That they have a ſtrange Love 
for Noewelty, and will prefer whatever is Foreign to that 


6 ̃ 9 ]“, 


their own is much more valuable. 
* THOUGH they cannot properly be called Places 
of Entertainment, yet there are publick Places, called 
Ceffee-houſes, which Men only frequent: To theſe they 
reſort on various Occaſions ; ſome to do Buſineſs, ſome 
becauſe they have nothing to do. The Humours of 
theſe Places are infinite; there being as many different 
Humours as there are Perſons. The moſt particular 
Set of Men are thoſe called Po/iticians ; who come to 
read certain Papers, and afterwards talk, commend, or 
diſapprove, arguing on the whole Subject with great 
Zeal and feeming Sagacity : Every Coffee-houſe has a 
Set of theſe People; they ſettle the Affairs of powerful 
and mighty Kings and Nations ; they examine the 
Conduct of their Chiefs; they ſay how they ought to 
be govern'd at Home, and how govern others Abroad: 
Their Knowledge extends beyond the mighty Ocean, 
even beyond the Nation of Tomo /e Gee, King of the 
« Charokins : But it often happens while they are ſet 
« tling the Policy of Kings and the Affairs of Nations, 
they are running to Ruin, by neglecting tbeir own. 
On the Whole, every Coffee-houſe ſeems a Cabinet of 
* Stateſmen, and this Nation might be term'd the ard 
of Politicians. 
THE Government of theſe People is, by them, aid 
© to be entirely Civi/; bue Sca Bal Bee Oſei, our War- 
E rior Chief, is of Opinion that it is partly Militat), 
from the vaſt Army which is kept on Foot when they 
© have no Wars with other Nations: And he ſaid, If 
« ſuch a Force did not give a Kingdom Laws, if it 
* ſhould attempt it he could not ſee how it could be fe- 
«* ſiſted. How far juſt Oſi's Obſervation may be, I 
don't know the People well enough to decide; but il 
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is not true, it is not impolitick ; and I believe Scæ 


Bal Bee Offi, at the Head of forty thouſand Men, 
would give our mighty Brother, King of the Nie Na- 
tions, What Laws he pleas'd But to return. | 

The Government of this Kingdom, the Natives ſay, is 
the beſt in the World; yet they are ſeldom pleas'd with 
their Governors. Their Legiſſature is alſo ſaid to wake 
the beft Laws, and their Magiſtrates to execute them 
the worſt of any People under the Sun.——-Strange ! 
that a People who know how to think ſo right, ſhould 
att fo wrong. If theſe People have ſome of the 
6% Laws, it is not ſo very wonderful, ſince th 

have ſuch a Number as may ſurpaſs an Indian's Belicf. 
There is their Statute Laar, their Common Law, their 
C:wil Laab, and more Laws than I could recount 
from Sun-riſe to ſetting. The Natives don't know a 
thouſandth Part of them : Almoſt one Quarter of the 
People get their Livelihood by letting them know what 
the Law 15, and take the Name of their Vocation from 
this Employment: Yet theſe very Men of the Law diſ- 
agree with one another what = or what 7s not Law: 
But however they diſagree about it, they live by it, 
and live the better the more they diſagree; for let 


which Party ſoever loſe, they are ſure to gain. 
J cannot but think our Iadian Law is better than theſe 


Peoples; ours is ſummary, and executed immediately; 


we do Juſtice on the Spot. If an Indian ſteals another's 
Rice, we hang the Thief on the firſt Tree we come to. 


I remember to have heard my Uncle Tow Row Juen 
Vaden, King of the Six Nations, tell a Story, how ſome 
Britiſh People had a Settlement on one of his Rivers: 
They long liv'd in all Peace and Quiet, trafficking 


with our People with all Juſtice and Harmony. It ſo 


happen'd, that a Laau-Man at laſt came among them: 


They did not long after enjoy their former Felicity; 


there began Contention between Neighbour and Neigh- 
bour; they quarrell'd about the Limits of their Plan- 
tations, about their Rights of Inheritance, and the Bar- 
gains they made. The Indians who dealt with them 
were defrauded, and the League between our People and 
the Whites were ſcandalouſly broke; inſomuch that 
Quen Yaden brought _ his Warriours upon them, 

2 | not 
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not to deſtroy his old Allies, but to enquire into the 
Cauſe of this Change. On Enquiry, he found this La... 


„Alan had been the Occaſion of all, by ſetting himſclf 


up for a Judge of the Las; and then fomenting Quar- 
rels that he might be come a Judge of them. Rice and 
Skins he frequently receiv'd to give wrong Judgment, 
not only againſt our /zdi2rs, but amongit his own 
People. On Proof of theſe Things Juen Jaden imme- 
diately order'd this Man of Laab to be hang'd upon an 
adjacent Tree, and reſtor'd the People to their antient 
Peace and Felicity Mu, Quen Laden, our moſt ju} 
Uncle, in this Country, he would cauſe à great Number 
of Executions. 
* THE Commerce of this Country I find to be very 
great and extenſive, not only with the neighbouring 
Nations, but beyond the Great Sea, even to the farther- 
moſt Parts of the World; it is this which makes them 
ſo powerful a People, who have long been accounted 
Maſters of the Great Waters. There are particular 
Perſons who carry on this Buſineſs ; for which Pur— 
fe there is a moſt magnificent Structure erected, in 
which they meet every Day: Here we ſaw People of 
almoſt all Nations, who beheld us with ſeeming Admi- 
ration ; nor was ours leis, when we were told theſe 
People dealt for more in one Day, than the Revenues 
of our Nations would amount to in a Year. ——IThis [ 
then took to be a Boaſt to raiſe the Character of the 
Nation; becauſe I ſaw no Parcels of Goods, nor Bales 
of Merchandize offer'd to Sale, or carried away. I 
was afterwards more convinced of the Probability, 
when we ſaw the Cu/tom-houſe, ard the prodi; iots 
Number of Men employ'd in Shipping and Unſhippang, 
in Loading and Unloading ſuch immenſe Treaſures as 
are almoſt incredible. This, the People ſay, is the 


Effe# of Liberty: How careful qught they then to be to 


preſerve ſo ineflimable a Treaſure ! 


FROM this Meeting-Place of the Merchants we 
were conducted acroſs the Street to an oppoſite Alley, 


which was fill'd with Men of buſy anxious Counte- 
nances, with a kind of fierce Madneſs in their Eyes : 
They all made hideous Outcries to ſomething or other, 


_* call'd Stock: This, we were inform'd, was the _ 


' 
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che Place; but that thoſe noiſy Devotees were falſe ones, 
and, in Fact, were only Bulls and Bears. 1 did 


not care for ſtaying in ſo odd a Place, where ſavage 
Brutes bore the Reſemblance of a human Form. 


- * — * 


This makes dear Self in little Minds prevail, 
And I the litthe Hero of each Tale. 


Youns. 


From my CHAMBERS. 


were not long enough to compoſe a regular Eſſay, 

I ſhall this Week make a Miſcellany of them, 
and leave my Correſpondent-Readers to entertain one 
another. The firſt is on a Kind of Self-Vanity, which 
is too evident in moſt Converſations. 


Hv NG lately receiv'd ſeveral Letters which. 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Spe, | 
HERE are People who are endow'd with Virtues 
which are ſo natural to them, that they ſhew no 
Sign they are themſelves ſenſible that they poſſeſs them? 
They do the Duties of Life without Coinpulſion, and 
follow Virtue as it were by Inftin& : They boaſt not of 
their good Qualities in Converſation, nor betray the leaſt 
Knowledge of them: There are, I ſay, ſuch People, 
but alas! Mr. SToneEcasTLE, how few !—— The Ge- 
nerality of Mankind, if in the leaft tolerably endow'd 
with Virtue, ſeem amaz'd at their being ſo, and publiſh 
to the World a good Action, as if it were a Prodigy. 

which maſt fill every Body with Wonder that hears it. 
IF Modeſty is a neceſſary Virtue in thoſe to whom 
Heaven has given great Talents, How ſhall we think of 


| thoſe inſignificant Creatures, who ſhew a Pride beyond 


what the moſt deſerving Man can claim ? * 
Fe THIS 
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THIS Pride you meet with every where ; for every 
where you meet with a Pack of Inſignificants, who are 
always talking of themſelves ; their Converſation is a 
Looking-Glaſs, which always preſents you with their im- 
pertinent Figure; They will give you a long Hittory of 
all the Accidents that ever happen'd to them ; and how- 
- ever trifling, inſignificant, or unaffecting the ſame was, 
they would have their Part in it appear conſiderable in 
your Eyes; all is related that they have done, ſeen, heard 
of, or thought; their Story is a Spring which is never 
to be dried up. 

nomy Mrs. Netable manages her Family? She may be a 


good Houſewife, but I am not better'd by it; if ſhe does 


buy at Market a Farthing a Pound cheaper than other 
Folks, it is not mv Money ſhe ſaves; if ſhe makes her 
Cloaths laſt longer than other People, what care 1 ? — 
1 am not to buy her new. Let Mr. Trafick defcant 
three Hours on his driving a Bargain at Change ; let him 
Point out the Advantages of the Commodities ; let him 
harangue on how much per Cent. he can gain by them; 
let him din all this in your Ears for ſix Hours; What 
then? You find he knows how to make a Bargain, 
but not an End of his Nonſenſe ; that he is a mighty 
ſhrewd Man at Change, but an impertinent Fellow every 
where elſe. How wretchedly inſipid is Self-Praiſe, 
even where there is ſome Merit, when it rebounds to the 
Flace it comes from ! How tireſome and provoking when 
there is no Merit to give it a Sanction |! 

THIS laſt Reflection 1 had the other Day Spleen 
enough to vent among ſome tireſome Diſturbers of Con- 
verſation. Says a Perſon who had not long ended a 
Panegyrick upon her pretty Self, Ay, tis true, ſome 
People are eternally giving you their own Characters, and 
bring every Thing home to themſelves. Your Obſer- 
vation is juſt, Madam, anſwers another Self-Commender ; 
I wiſh all Men would act like 26; — ] never praiſe 
myſelf. —— I have Birth and Fortune, but who ever hears 
me mention them ? I ſpend genteely, but I don't 
wake a Proclamation of it. My Friends ſay IJ have 
Vit, but I have more Wit than to mention it. If I 
have any good Qualities, let other People find them out ; 


it is not modeſt for a Man's ownſelf to mention 
them, 


What is it to me with what Cico- 
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them. Say, now, Mr. SpECTAToR, was I not 

plagu'd enough for my ſage Reflection? 
I HAVE ſent you tnis to inculcate this neceſſary 
Maxim of Behaviour among your Readers of both Sexes. 
All Perſons ſhould pay ſuch a Deference to their 
Hearers, as not to venture to ſet up their Merit as ſupe- 
rior to all others; for the worſt Subject of Diſcourſe is 
ourſelves. 


Your quondam Correſpondent, 


Temple, Feb. 16. 
F. MaxX x. 


THE next Letter, which was communicated to me 
in a Lady's Hand-writing, I leave the Ingenuity of my 
fair Readers to interpret. 


Ta * * ** *. 


A you have been pleaſed, very generouſly, to ho- 
nour me with your Friendſhip, ſo I think myſelf 
obliged, in Return, to throw off all Diſguiſe, and diſ- 
cover to you my real Circumſtances, which I have done 
with all the Openneſs and Freedom imaginable. You 
would be ſurpriz'd at the Beginning of my Story, and 
be inclined to think the Whole a Banter ; but you may 
depend upon it 'tis actually true; and, if need were, L 
can bring the Parſon of the Pariſh to teſtify the ſame. 
YOU muſt know then, that at this very Time I live 

in a poor, little, ſorry Houſe of Clay, that ſtands upon 
the Waſte, as other Cottages do; and what is worſt of 
all, am liable to be turn'd out at a Minute's Warning. 
It is a Sort of Copyhold Tenure, and the Cuſtom of the 
Manor is this : For the firſt thirty Years of my Life 
I am to pay no Rent, but only to do Suit and Service, 
and attend upon the Courts, which are kept once a Week, 
and ſometimes oftner ; for twenty Years after I am to pay 
a Roſe every Year: And farther, after this, during the 
Remainder of my Life, I'm to pay a Tooth (which, you 
will ſay, is an odd Kind of an Acknowledgment) every 
two or three Years, or oftner, if it is demanded : And 

L 4 when 
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when I have nothing left to pay, Out muſt be the Word; 
nor will it be long after this but my Perſon will be 
ſcizd.—-1 might have had my Tenure (ſuch as it is) 
on much better Terms, if it had not been for a Fault of 
my Great Grandfather : He and his Wife, over-per- 
ſuaded by an ill Neighbour, in a wrong Affair, about a 
Tree which they thought they had a Right to, did ſome- 
thing contrary to their Tenure, and forfeited their ori- 
ginal Grants and Privilege. to my Sorrow, I am 
4ure.—But, Lowever, I muſt do as well as 1 can, and 
ball endeavour to keep my Houſe in tolerable Ker ir, 
My Kitchen is a comical little roundiſh Sort of a Room, 
ſomething of the Figure of an Oven; but though this 
be the beſt thatch'd Fart af my whole Houſe, it is apt to 
rain in, which cauſes ſome Inconvenience, yet it anſwers 
well enough the Buſineſs it was deſign'd for, and that's 
enough. My Garrets, (or rather Cocklofts) indeed, are 
very pleaſant, but they are Rooms few People regard 
nov 2 days, unleſs to lay Lumber in: However, I make 

Shitt to rub on; and when Rent-Day comes, 1 mult 
ire and düſcharge it as well as I can. Whenever 1 am 
turn d out of my Lodge, or whatever you pleaſe to call 
it, it deſcends upon low-ſpirited, creeping Families. 
You may gueſs who I mean, tho' I name no Names, 
when J ſay they are remarkable for nothing but having 
been inſtrumental in advancing the Reputation of an 

Apothecary formerly of 46-Church, but who has for 
ſome Years reſided among them. But let all this be 
as it will, I ſhall not trouble my Head much about it. 
bave one ſnug Apartment which I referve for my 
choiceſt Friends, that hes on the left Side of my Houſe ; 
it is very warm, where you will always be a welcome 
Gueſt; and depend upon a Lodging as long as the Edi- 
fice is in the 1 cnure and Occupation of 


Yeur humble Servant, 


ALLEGORICA. 


To 


Te UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


8 | 
R AY inſert the following Imitation of one of Sir 


Jobn Suckiing's Songs, and oblige 


- 


Tours, 


To all LOVERS. 
A BALLAD.. 


OVER, if in all thy Love 
Ever was one wav'ring Thought ; 
Though the Fair ſhould cruel prove, 
If once you wiſh you were not caught., 


Lower, to thy Coſt, know this, 
That as yet thou low'ft amiſs; 
And to love with Paſſion true, 
Try again, and love anew. 


When the Maid you love appears, 

If with Awe you're not ſtruck Dumb; 
Striving to conceal your Fears, 

If not twice the ſame Words come, 


And Confufton ſhow ;— know this, #2 


That as yet thou low'ſt amiſi, 
And to lowe with Paſſion true, 
Try again, and love anew.. 


All that ſhe can do or ſpeak, 
If you can't as Charms admit, 
All DefeRs for Graces take, 
Fondly thinking Nonſenſe Wit; 


Lower, to thy Cofl, know this, 
That as yet thou lou amiſs, 

Aud to love with Paſſion true, 
Try again, and love anew. 
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By all this, if you ſhould find, 
You as yet have not lov'd true, 
And again, with wav'ring Mind, 
Doſt begin to love anew. 


Lower, to thy Coſt, know this, 
T hat you ſtill wou'd love amiſs, 
And to love with Paſſion truc, 

| You again muſt love anew. 


OG IN ONE OS GREEN es ie 
To Mr. STONECASTLE. 

_  Sapere aude. Hir. Lib. 1. Epift. 2. 
Dare to be wiſe. | | 
. | | 

HE Concern I have. for a particular Friend has 

| occaſion'd this Letter; the Contents of it may 
be of publick Service, which is ſufficient Apo- 

logy to tell you, that nothing has given me ſo much 
Concern a great while as the Behaviour of Eucexio: 
He has Senſe, Wit, and a hundred good Qualities ; but 
they are all obſcur'd and render'd uſeleſs to himſelf and 
the World, by a certain Weakneſs and Impotence of 
Mind. Though he can diſcourſe and reaſon upon any 
Subject as well as moſt Men, yet he has not Power to 
exert that Reaſon, and make it appear in Action: He 
can lay down excellent Rules for his own Conduct in 
Life, but wants Reſolution to put them in Practice. In 
ſhort, he can talk like a wiſe Man, and acts like a mad 
one. Your Readers, perhaps, may imagine that ] am 
going to give them the Character of a young Rake, who 
is hurried into a thouſand Extravagancies by ſtrong Pai- 
fions and violent Appetites ; but the Perſon I am ſpeak- 
Ing of has no ſuch unruly Paſſions ; he has a natural 
Love for Virtue, and is vicious contrary to his Inclina- 
tion. The Misfortune is, Eucenio is too ſenſible of 
Ridicule, and cannot bear the leaſt Reproach upon ac- 
ebunt of his Virtue or Piety, though from the moſt 
grgrthlefs of Mankind. He has, unlike other young 
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Fellows, too mean an Opinion of his own Underſtand- 
ing, and, conſequently, pays too great a Deference to 
| that of others. I have for ſome Time made it my Bu- 
ſineſs to obſerve upon him, and ſtudy his Diſtemper ; 
and I find theſe to be the Cauſes from whence proceed 
al! his Irregularities : He follows the Multitude, and is 
carried down the Stream of Vice, not having Courage 
to reſiſt the Torrent, to follow the good Diſpoſition of 
his own Mind, and to be ſingularly virtuous. If at any 
Time he reflects within himſelf upon the Folly of ſuch 
a Way of Life, and ſhews an Inclination to reform, his 
Companions, as they know his weak Side, can eaſily 
put him out of Countenancc, by laughing at his unfaſh- 
ionable Notions, and by that Means bring him to what 
they pleaſe : They have him ſo entirely in their Power, 
that I am afraid all my Advice, and Endeavours to reſcue 
him out of their Hands, will fignify nothing. Alas ! 
they have almoſt rooted out thoſe generous Principles 
which his good Father ſo carefully implanted in him. 
and which formerly gave Hopes of his being one Day 
an Honour to his Family, He is now taught to be ſcot- 
fingly witty upon the wiſe Maxims he uſed to revere, and 
to give himſelf up to a general looſe Conduct, without 
any Regard even to the common Rules of Decency. 
He drinks, ſwears, fights, wenches, and is diſobedient to 
the Laws of God, his King and Country, merely to. 
comply with the Humours of a few wicked, raſcally Fel- 
lows, and be reckon'd by them a Man of Spirit. An 
unhappy Ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf according to 
their Notions of Merit, has deftroy'd that Modeſty, once 
{o remarkably becoming in him, and made him impu- 
dent, pert 4 inſolent. Ale comes into a publick Place, 
cocks his Hat, and ſtares full in Peoples Faces; makes 
ul-natur'd Obſervations upon the whole Company, and 
ſays Things aloud that muſt ſhock any Man of Sobriety, 
who has a Senſe of Religion. I remember the Tune 
when he uſed to be complaiſant to me, and reſpet me 
as his Father's Friend; but he now takes the Liberty ta 
ſneer at me as I paſs by, and ridicule my Dreſs and Fi- 
gure. What ſhall 1 do with him ?——1 hope he is not 
ureclaimable : —— If he is not——1I have thought of a 
Method how to manage him, and open his Eyes to his 

awn 
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own Imprudence. As it is almoſt impoſſible to know 
SOPHRONIA Without loving her, 1 intend to introduce 
kim into her Company, and don't doubt but ſhe will 
ſoon make a Reformation in him. I will acquaint my 
Readers what Effect her Converſation has upon him. 

IN the mean time it is a melancholy Thing to con- 
ſider how many promiſing Youths I have ſcen corrupted 
in the ſame Manner as Evcex1o, by thoſe Monſters of 
Iniquity, who make it their Buſineſs to ſeduce them: 
'Fheſe Men uſe a great many Artifices to accompliſh their 
Deſigns, and take care to get perfectly well acquainted 
with the Diſpoſition of the Perſon whom they interd to 
practiſe upon: They beſiege like wary Generals, being 
very diligent in ſeeking out the weakeſt Part of the 
Town ; and when they have once inform'd themſelves in 
this Particnlar, they generally meet with Succeſs in the 
Aſſault. As there is always in an ingenuous Mind a mo- 
deft Diffidence of itſelf, they take the Advantage of that 
to banter a Man out of any Sentiments of Honour he 
might have entertain'd, and perſuade him to regard it 
only as an empty Name. If he ſpeaks of any thing re- 
lating to Religion with Seriouſneſs and Reſpect, he is 
rallied unmercifully, and cannot long ſtand out againft 
io much Wit and Satire: 


All higher Knowledge in their Preſence falls 
Degraded, Wiſdom in Diſcourſe with them 
Loſes its\Powwer, and like Folly ſpews. 


When they have gone thus far, they look upon him as 
their own; and, by drowning his Senſes in a continual 
Round of Debaucheries, lead him into what villainous 
Schemes, and to what Degrees of Wickedneſs they think 
fit. | _— 
SINCE then ſo many Traps are laid to enſnare our 
Youth, it is abſolutely neceſſary, before they come abroad 
into the World, that their Virtue ſhould be well ground- 
ed, and accompanied with a good Reſolution ; that they 
ſhould be taught to ſet a juſt Value upon themſelves, and 
to be aſhamed of nothing but what is really ſhameful. 
Fpifetus has given much the ſame Advice to his Diſ—- 
ciples. % ſays he, you have a Defirs to make any Pro- 
fictency 
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| feiency in P/ iliſaphy, ytu muft firſt of all be thoroughly 
convinced of the Excellence of my Rules, and reſolve to ob- 


ſerve them upon all Occafions. You muſt expe to be 


laugh'd at and dirid:d by the Vulgar ; but regard not 
their Opinion of you ; think only how you may adt agree- 
ably to the Didtates of your ex:.n Reuſen and Conſcience. 
Be good and wiſe, that is ſuffcient ; defire net the At- 
plauſes of the Muliitude. But this is too hard a Leſſon 


for moſt People. As Man is made for Society, he na- 


turally endeavours to be agreeable to thoſe with whom he 
converſes ; and as the Generality of Mankind are more 
inclin'd to Vice than Virtue, -he will. comply with their 
Taſte rather than loſe their Favour. From this Principle 
molt of the Extravagancies that we often fee Men of the 
beſt Senſe guilty of, may be accounted for; from hence 


too proceeds that Variety of Folly which appears in the 


Actions of the more unthinking Part of the World, Theſe 
poor Creatures are betray'd into Faults merely through 
Want of Thought; whereas thoſe are oblig'd to do Vio- 
lence to themſelves, and put a Stop to their own Reflec- 
tions, in order to commit them: What a mean, abject 
Spirit is this! to lower our Underſtandings, and ſubject 
them to the Caprices of the ſenſeleſs and ſtupidly vicious! 
to ſuppreſs our Reaſon for fear of their Cenſure, and not 
dare to be wife, becauſe it is not their Will or Intereſt 


that we ſhould be ſo! Can an Exgliſpman, a Lover of 


Liberty in other Reſpects, thus ſubmit to have his very 
Mind enſlav'd ? It is owing, 1n a great Meaſure, to this 
Cowardice, that Vice has ſo prevail'd among us in all 
Ages: Vice would ſoon give Way, had Virtue the Cou- 


rage to ſhew herſelf in her native Beauty. We have a 


remarkable Inſtance of this in antient Hiſtory. 


BEFORE Socrates appear'd publickly at Athens as 


a Philoſopher, the Athenians, a gay, lively People, en- 
tirely given up to their Pleaſures, could not bear the Re- 
ſtraints of Philoſophy, and employ'd all their Wit in 
ridiculing the Profeſlars of it, which diſcourag'd a great 
many from attempting it; but he, not in the leaſt diſ- 
concerted by their Railleries and Inſults, perſifted in his 
good Deſigns, and ſo influenced them by his admirable 
Life and Converſation, as to inſpire them with a * 
"Ry | 0 
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of imitating him, and make them paſſionately tond of 
what they had before deſpifed. 

THERE 1s now in my Eye a Gentleman, who, I 
dare ſay, will do a great deal of Good by his Example, 
and cauſe a confiderable Change in the Behaviour of ſe- 
veral young Fellows in the Town. I obſerve, with 
much Pleaſure, that they begin to mimick him already 
in little Accompliſhments, which I hope will bring 
tem by Degrees to reliſh his greater Exccllencie:. His 
Manners are ſo agreeable, his Virtue fits ſo eaſy upon 
him, and he knows ſo well how to defend it, that I 
may apply to him what [zdiana in the Conſcious Lowers 
ſays of her Admirer : 7 he Foels that laugh at Mr. Bevil 
auill but make themſelves more ridiculous. 

W. L. 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Sere, 


HAVE been very lately pleas'd to find you have 

taken on you another Province, I mean that of be- 
ing an Intelligencer, and giving us different News, and 
in a different Manner from that we ſee in the publick 
Papers. If you, like your Predeceſſor, are an Adept in 
the occult Sciences, you may employ ſome ſecret Intel- 
ligencers which will furniſh you with Variety of Ar- 
ticles; However, I muſt give you this Hint, that I 
would not have them all turn on Politicks, but the Ac- 
tions and Buſineſs of the Gallant and Literary World, 
as well as thoſe of Stateſmen and Politicians.— I have 
ſent an Article as a Hint, and am 


Your oe 
L. 


am obliged to this Correſpondent, and have made 
the following Uſe of his Hint. 


From 
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| From Lady BETTY Mopisn's Tea-Table. 


T is my Cuſtom, after I have follow'd my Studies 

pretty cloſe, to make a Viſit, by Way of Relaxation, 
to ſuch of my Friends and Acquaintance, of both Sexes, 
as I judge moſt convenient. I thought it proper this 
Afternoon, to wait upon Lady BETTY Mobisn, who 
does me the Honour to admit me at any Time, and uſes 
me with particular Civility, As ſhe keeps a great deal 
of Company, I frequently pick up Matter of Speculation 
there, and have To-day met with a Character which 
extremely pleas'd me. Upon entering the Room I ſaw a 
Circle of very well-dreſs'd Gentlemen and Ladies, and, 
after the uſual Forms of Salutation, ſat down amon 
them. The Converſation ran upon different Things, 
and was for ſome time of that Kind which is not impro- 
perly call'd :»/pid. The Men, however, took all Op- 
portunities to diſplay their Parts, and ingratiate them- 
{ſelves with the Ladies, by ſeveral little Witticiſms and 
Compliments. This was the State of Affairs when Sir 
Joun EvERGREEZN came in: He is about Sixty, but 
has none of that Moroſeneſs and Auſterity generally ſeen 
in Perſons of that Age; on the contrary, he has all the 
good Humour and Gaiety of Five and Twenty, temper'd 
with a Prudence which is drawn from Experience, and 
which renders him more engaging : He enlivens the 
Converſation wherever he goes ; all the young People are 
fond of being with him ; his Preſence gives them no 
Uneaſineſs or Conftraint ; they may expreſs themſelves 
with all imaginable Freedom before him, let them only 
confine their Diſcourſe within the Bounds of good Man- 
ners. They reſpe& and love him as a wiſe Friend, and 
think themſelves happy if they can gain his Eſteem. 
Lady BETTY receiv'd him with a Smile, and I could 
perceive in the Faces of every one in the Room, that 
they ſpoke the Truth, when they told him they were 
glad to ſee him. Indeed it was no Wonder ; for he talk'd 
with ſo much good Senſe, good Nature and Chearfulneſs, 
that I own I never paſs'd any Time more to my Satisfac- 
tion. He did not, as moſt other old Fellows do, wrinkle 
up his Forehead, put on an Air of great Wiſdom, and 
| ; reproach 
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reproach us with our Faults, or trouble us with his Ad- 


vice upon every Occaſion ; he did not look with a ſenſe- 


leſs Severity upon the common Diverſions of Life, nor 


cenſure us for following them, becauſe he himſelf was 


unfit for them; he did not always inſiſt upon ſerious 
Subjects; but knew how to adapt his Diſcourſe to our 
Inclinations, and made us more pleaſed with him, by 
making us more pleaſed with ourſelves, Three Hours 


paſſed away the moſt delightfully that could be; and I am . 


now more convinced than ever, That if Age is not agree- 
able to Youth, it is entirely the Fault of the former. 


Inſani ſapiens nomen feret, Equus iniqui 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt virtutem fi petat ipſam. 
| Hor. Lib. 1. Epift. 6. 
n Virtue, when purfued with Warmth xtreme, 
Turns into Vice, and ſtains the Sage's Fame. 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


. STONECASTLE, | 


HAVE been lately engaged in-a Controverſy on a 
Point, which, though I have defended with all the 


ents I was Maſter of, I have not in the leaſt 


made any Impreſſion. on the rigid old Gentleman with 
whom [I conteſted. You muſt know I am a young Fel- 
low of a volatile Genius, and love Gaiety and Diver- 
ſions, ſo far as they are rational and innecent. I live 


with an Uncle, on whom I have a great Dependence, 
who is rigidly ſevere in his Notions. of enjoying Life; 


and eſteems all the juvenile or common Recreatiens of 
Mankind, as the Practice of Vice and Folly. Without 
giving myſelf too partial a Character, I only deſire that 
tolerable Moderation in Pleaſure, which is a Relaxation 
to Human Nature, and can neither impeach my Morals 


in the Choice of it, or Prudence in the Purſuit ob it. To 
ſee two or three Plays in a Seaſon, I cannot eſteem either 
; ſcandalous 
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ſcandalous or ſinful; I think I may go once or twice in 
a Summer to Veux- Hel, or Ranelagh-Heufſe, without 
being reputed a Libertine ; or drink a Bottle of Ale in 
the Fields, and not be characteriz'd a Spendthrift. 
But my Uncle is of Opinion, that our greateſt and only 
Pleaſure in this World 1s, by preparing for another, to 
deny all Pleaſure in it; and that a ſufficient Relaxation 


from worldly Buſinſs is reading D:wotional Tratts, and 


ſinging Hymns, I have ventur'd, and with Truth, to 
athrm, that Rc/7gion laid no ſuch Reſtraint on Mankind; 
but that worldly Pleaſures were /axvfu/, and that G 
ordain'd them for Human Le ftrengthen'd this by 
urging that we might, with the young Man in Fee/e/. xi. q. 
Rejoice in cur Youth, and let cur Hearts cheer us in the 
Days of our Youth : That is, cheer ourſelves with all 
Things, which Prudence and Metleration may warrant. 
Pleaſure, falſely call'd ſo, that brings Detriment or Ser- 
roavy, was ridiculed even by Epicurus. It is the Uſe and 
Idea of Reaſon to direct us whether we err or not in 
our Pleaſures. It is no Sin to be Honeſtly Rich, my 
Uncle himſelf wilt allow; nor is it a Vice chaſtely to 


enjoy the Rites of Marriage: Yet, to defraud a Man, or. 
unlawfully to deflower a Woman, are Sins and Vices of 


the moſt enormous Kind. 


Mr. Spectator, my Uncle reads your Papers, and 
when they are on Morality or religious Subjects, greatly 
approves of them: I ſhould be glad if, to this State of 


my Caſe, you would ſubjoin your Opinion ; it would be 
a Favour to | | | 


Net far from Tours, 
Beau- Church. Tim. CLEARACCOUNT. 


TEMPERANCE, Scerne/s and Chaſtity, are the 
Virtues which are recommended to Mankind to reſtrain 
them from an immoderate and unlawful Purfuit of Plea- 
ſures ; all beyond theſe are Vices. The Senſe of the three 
Words, in Fact, is included in the firſt: Temperance. 
prevents all Irregularities of Nature, and marks out 


that Mediocrity which a Man may enjoy, and not ex- 


ceed : It includes the Enjoyment of Pleaſures in Modera- 


ton when you are enjoying them; and a moderate Defire 
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of them when you are not. In regard to Pleaſure, 
there are Extreams, which are equally culpable, both in 
the purſuing and avoiding it ; between an Epicure and an 
Aachorite What we call a Man of Pleaſure is a Volup- 
tuary, who, from an immoderate and untam'd Deſire, 
ſeeks after all Senſualities promiſcuouſly, which he terms 
Pleaſures ; and never conſiders whether they are honeſt 
or lawful. The Contraſt Character of an Anchorite, is 
a gloomy, ſplenetick, moroſe, Se Denier, who delights 
in nothing that bears the Appearance of Sociality, not 
even in thoſe legitimate Recreations allow'd by God and 
Nature. | 

IF my Friend, Mr. Clearacecunt, exceeds not the 
Character he has given of himſelf, after his Uncle has 
read this long Definition of Pleaſure, I cannot ſee why 
he might not allow his Nephew thoſe lawful Recreations 
he has mention'd in his Letter : Many Examples have 
ſhewn how fatal it is to confine Youth by too rigid Seve- 
rity from lawſul Pleaſures : The Conſequence is; as ſoon 
as their Curb is off, they ruſh headlong into all Extreams, 
to make up for the Time they account they have loſt, 
and at once become Libertines and Debauchees; who, 
by a moderate Allowance of Pleaſures, natural to Vouth, 
had become uſeful to the Republick, and an Honour to 
their Country: I need urge nothing farther than to ſay, 
that this was the real Rack on which that great Genius, 
the late Duke of I Barton ſplit, and was loſt. =, 


AS my next Correſpondent writes on a Subject I never 
before receiv'd, I ſhall rake his Letter under immediate 
Conſideration. | 


pI 
— 


To Mr. STONECASTLE. 


TER, 


HAVE a little Tale to tell you, in which there is a 

Circumftance, that I ſhall be defirous to hear your 
Judgment of. | 

A RELATION of mine in the Army, on being com- 


manded to Flanders, went to take Leave of the ä 
0 
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of a young Lady, to whom he has, for a long Time, 


| 


t 


| 


made his Addrefics. He had been ſo well receiv'd, both 
by them and the Lady, that their Marriage was fix d, 
when Orders wete given for the Regiment he was in to 
go Abroad : This prevented the old Gentlefolks from 
giving their Conſent that the Marriage might be con- 
ſummated before he embark'd, though their Daughter 
made no Objection to it. When, the other Day, he 
came to take his Farewel, there happen'd to be ſome 
Company preſent, among whom I was one: On his 
coming into the Room, inſtead of that ſprightly Air 
with which he uſed ro enter any Place, there appeared 
a melancholy Gloom in his Countenance, which he did 
all he could to conceal. Whenever he turn'd his Eyes 
on the young Lady, you might diſcover that tender, 
ſilent Sorrow, which has greater Elegance than Words 
can expreſs; nor did ſhe betray leſs Concern and Con- 
fuſion: On his getting up to go, his Fatter-1n-Law that 
was to have been, led him into another Room, and he 
was follow'd by his Wife, who led his Daughter : 
This was certainly proper, as there mult be an affecting 
Parting between two Perſons, who were near becoming 
the moſt dear to one another. — After ſome Space of 
Time we heard the Captain go down Stairs, and imme- 
diately the old Gentleman return'd to us. After a 
ſhort Pauſe, * Well, cry'd he, I never thought the 
Captain lov'd her ſo much. Poor Souls ! Such 
© an Interview I never ſaw in my Life: Such loving, 
* ſuch tender Things he ſaid, that poor Kzty could no 
© longer refrain, but burſt out into Tears; and when the 
poor Captain took his /aft Adieu, I ſaw the Tears ſtart 
from his Eyes, and he could not ſpeak : In this Man- 
ner they parted, perhaps for ever. I pity them 
* both, but there is no Remedy.” 

THIS is the little Hiſtory I promis'd; the Circum- 
ſtance J mention'd is concerning the Captain's putting 
Finger in Eye, as Fack Smart calls it, who took an 
Opportunity to ridicule the Captain's ſhedding a Tear, 
as beneath the Character of a Soldier, and rather fit for 
a Court-Page, or a School-Boy : I was of a contrary Opi- 
nion. We have agreed that Yours ſhall decide Ozrs. 
| N 

MR, 
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MR. Fact Smart may think himſelf as witty as he 
gory but there was nothing in the Captain's Benaviour 
ut what was becoming an honeſt and brave Man. It is, 
indeed, more common for the Paſſions of the Female Sex 
to be moſt violent, and on any Grief they fhew it ſooner 
by weeping than the Men ; who, though they feel as 
tenderly, correct their Paſſion by Reaſon, There are, 
however, ſome Circumſtances where a Man's Tears are 
becoming, and ſhew a generous Soul; but it is on Inci- 
dents where the Soul receives ſuch a Shock that forces 
Reaſon to give Way to Nature. ——The Circumſtances 
the Captain was in, are ſufficient Warrant for his being 
mov'd; nor does his being a So/dier change him from 
being a Non. | X 
I REMEMBER to have ſeen an Inſtance of a S$9/dier's 
eveefing, Which is ſomewhat particular. A few Years 
azo one of the Grenadiers, who was poſted on the Stage 
at Drury Lane Theatre, was particularly obſerv'd, by: 
the Spectators, for the Attention he gave to the Play, 
and the Motions and Looks by which he betray'd how 
deeply he was affected by it. The Play was Venice Pre- 
/ervV'd; where the Paſſions are tenderly and nobly actu- 
ated. In the Diſtreſſes of Belwidera the Fellow ieemed 
melted into Pity. In the Scenes between Fafrir and 
Peere, there was an elevated Concern and Attention in 
his Looks: At ſeveral Speeches he ſeem'd agoniz'd, by 
diſtorting his Body; and tho' the Audience ſeveral Times/ 
laughed at him, he remain'd with fix'd Attention to the 
Scene: But in the laſt, where one Friend ſtabs the other 
on the Scaffold, he could bear no longer, but pull'd out 
his Handkerchief and wip'd his Eyes. The Specta- 
tors were ſo affected with the Fellow's ſimple, honeſt 
Heart, that they applauded him with a loud Clap. 
But when a noble Duke (then at the Head of the Army) 
who was behind the Scenes, heard of it, he ſent for 
him, and gave him a Guinea, telling the Gentlemen 
round him He avas ſure he was an honeft and brave 
Felloæv. ä | | | 
SIR Richard Steele has, in his Preface to the Conſcicus 
Lowers, taken Notice of a General Officer's weeping, in 
a front Box, at the Scene between Indiana and her Fa- 
ther; on which Occaſion he relates Mr. Villes's juſt Ob- 
* i fſerration 
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ſervation om it. That he avas certain be would fght 
ne er the worſe for that. | | | 


D e N 


To the AUTHOR of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Valeant qui inter nos diſcidium volunt. Ter. And. 
Farewtl to thiſe who wou'd ſox Diſſeution betixt us, 


Mr. STONECASTLE, 


'F HERE is nothing that the Fair Sex wiſh for 


more, and often there 15 nothing that they have 

greater Reaſon to repent of, than Beauty. They 

place all their Happineſs in the Charms of a fine Face; 
though thoſe Charms are frequently the Fountains of all 
their Miſery. It is certain, indeed, that Beauty was 
never defſign'd by Providence as a Cur/e to thote who 
ſhould poſſeſs it, but rather as a Bling It is therefore 
owing either to thoſe very Perſons whom it adorns, or to 
the ill Uſage it öften receives from Men, that we meet 
with ſo many Fair Ones whoſe whole Trouble and Mi- 
ſery proceed from that one Source. I may, perhaps, 
another Time, conſider how far it is owing to the Fair 
vex themſelves, that this their greateſt Ornament often 
proves their greateſt Mis fortune, but ſhall at preſent con- 
nne myſelf to the Conſideration of its being frequently 
fatal to a Lady to appear agrecable, from the ill Treat- 
ment her Beauty receives from our Sex. And here I have 
a ſpacious Field before me; but I ſhould have had a 
much narrower Compaſs had I taken the other Side of 
the Queſtion, and ſhould have been at a Loſs to have 
found out Inſtances where Beaxty was treated in ſuch a 
Manner by the Mer, as made it redound to the Happi- 
neſs of the Fair One who poſſeſs'd it. The moſt re- 
markable Example of this Kind is that which we find 
recorded of Ppryne, with which, as perhaps your Eu- 


_ gliſh Readers may not be acquainted, I will tranſcribe. 


tor their Entertainment, : 2 
I * PHRYNE, 
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* PHRYNE was a famous Courtezan of At bene, of 
ſo exquiſite a Form, and perfect Beauty, that all the 
« Statuaries and Painters of Greece drew all their Pic- 
tures, and carv'd all their Images of Venus from her. 
« But though in Athens, and ſeveral other Parts of Greece, 
a criminal Correſpondence between the two Sexes was 
looked upon as the greateſt Offence, and met with the 
« ſevereſt Puniſhment ; yet this did not deter that wanton 
« Beauty from giving a Looſe to her Paſſions; and at 
length her Amour with Hyperides, one of the celebra- 
ted Orators of Grezce, grew ſo notorious, that the Ma- 
© oiſtrates were obliged to take Notice of it. She was 
* accus'd, and brought to her Trial, at which, her Gal- 
* lant, Hyferides, was preſent, and defended her with all 
the Warmth of a Lover, and Eloquence of an Orator. 
« His Oration was as beautiful and engaging as the Sub- 
« jet on which it was made; but yet his Rherorick had no 
* Power over her ſevere Judges ; which he perceiving, 
« gently drew away the Handkerchief from the Boſom 
of his Miſtreſs ; its ſnowy Whiteneſs was an irreſiſtible 
Argument in her Favour, and ſhe was immediately 
«© acquitted.” 

BEAUTY had then a Power to ſubdue Age, and 
ſoften Juſtice ; now the Charms of a lovely Creature tend 
only to her Rin. A graceful Perſon, inftead of win- 
ning our Afefions, inflames the Paſſions ; and nothing 
will gratify them but the Sacrifice of its Charms. It is 
a neceſſary Accompliſhment in our modern Youth, to be 
the Deſtroyers of the Fair Sex, and no one can be look'd 
upon as a fine Gentleman who has not ruin'd ſome Virgin 
that had the ill Fortune to appear agreeable in his Eyes. 
Hence it is that the Town is infeſted with ſuch Swarms 
of unhappy Women as are oblig'd to procure themſelves a 
ſhameful Livelihood by a Continuance in that Guilt, 
into which, had they fortunately been born with fewer 
Charms, they had never been deluded. But this modiſb 
Vice, which, like a contagious Diſtemper, has ſpread it- 
ſelf *till it is become almoſt Epidemical, is too trite a 
Subje& to employ my Pen, and too univerſally prevalent 
to be remedied by any Thing that I can ſay. You, Mr. 
Spe#ator, can never laſh it too often, nor too ſeverely: 
But I muſt content myſelf with condemning it, 2 
| Vain 
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vainly endeavouring to eradicate it. Yet, as perhaps you, 
and {ome of your Readers may be pleas'd with a Charac 
ter diametrically oppoſite to all our modernly gallant 
young Gentlemen, I will, in as few Words as I am able, 


give you a Sketch of a Perſon, whoſe Picture, was I to 


craw it at full Length, might ſerve as a Model, reman- 
tick as it may ſeem, for all our Youth to follow. 
EUDOSIUS is a young Gentleman, in every Re- 
ſpect accompliſh'd either to ſhine in a Court, or enjoy, 
what he more affects, the Sweets of Solitude. During 


his Father's Life time it was his Fortune to become ac- 


quainted with a neighbouring Gentleman, who, from 
Places and Prefcrment, had a very plentiful Income, but 


liv'd in ſuch a Manner as diſabled him from making any 


Proviſion for an only Daughter, who was bleſt with all 


the Excellencies both of Mind and Perſon, which have 


of.en ſeparately diſtinguiſn'd many of her Sex, but ſcarce 
ever before all met in one. Eudoſius could not look upon 
her without Admiration, but the Diſparity of their For- 
tunes prevented his wiſhing for her as a Fife; and his, 
no leſs than her, Virtue, forbad him to hope for her as a 


Mitres: If therefore he was ſo far Maſter of himſelf to 


prevent his Admiration from growing into Lows, he 
could not nevertheleſs help its being ting'd with Pig, 
when he conſider'd what a Condition of Life ſhe mutt 
probably fall into, ſhould her Father die without having 
retrench'd his Expences, in order to leave her wherewithal 
to ſupport herſelf handſomely. It happen'd according to 
his Fears ; he died, and left behind him little more than 
was ſufficient to defray the Expence of his Funeral, and 
pay the Debts he had contracted. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs the Miſery that this Misfortune brought upon the 
incomparable Clarinda. She who had liv'd in the high- 
eſt Elrgance, was now at a Loſs for Neceſſaries, had no 
Friend to apply to in her Exigencies ; but was oblig'd to 


| {ell her Jewels one by one, in order to procure herſelf 


Suſtenance. Her lovely Eyes were now continually 
drown'd in Tears, and her beauteous Boſom hove with 
Sighs for her ſad Misfortunes. Though naturally modeſt 
and meek, ſhe could not bear, after the different Life ſhe 
had formerly enjoy'd, to aſk for Charity, and yet would 
gladly have accepted of it had it been in a proper Manner 

OY given, 
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given. All her Admirers had forſaken her Decline of 


Fortune, and ſhe had nothing to rely upon but the Mercy 
of Providence. She was ſitting one Day, as uſual, ru- 
minating on her Miſery, when ſhe was ſurpriz'd with 
the following Note : | 


MADAM, 
I AM under the greateſt Concern at your Misfor- 
c tunes, and ſhould not have ſuffered them to torment 


you ſo long, could I have found a proper Method of al- 
* leviating them; and perhaps this, which I at laſt take, 
may not appear entirely unexceptionable to you. But 
I fatter mytelf you will lay aſide all Scruples, when! 
aſſure you, upon the Word and Honour of a Gentleman, 
that my only Mative is to procure your Happineſs ; 


or Favour for what I do, that if you do me the Ho- 
nour to accept of the enclos'd Note for Five hundrcd 
Pounds, you will really lay an Obligation upon, 


„ „ „ «„ „ «a «„ „ 


MA DA M. 
« Tour moſt cbedient, humble Servant, 
* Evposivs, 


_CLARIND/Y, immediately upon reading this, flew 
in a Tranſport of Gratitude to the generous Man, fell 
at his Feet, and with Tears, for ſhe could not find a 
Vent for her Words, thank'd him in the tendereſt Man- 
ner for the infinite Service he had done her. It is hard 
to ſay which felt moſt Canſiſion at this Interview, the Be- 
nefafor, or the Perſon cblig'd. Let it ſuffice, however, 
that in the End he aſſur'd her that this ſhould not be the 
laſt of his Favours ; but that he would always treat her, 
if ſhe world give him Leave, as his own Siſter. She, 
in the moſt expreſſive Terms, profeſſed the greateſt Gra- 
titude and Reſpe# for him, who had been a Guardian 

Angel to her ; and with a full Confidence in his Honour, 
committed herſelf entirely to his Protection. Eudeſtus 
ſoon after took a genteel Houſe for her, furniſh'd it in a 
neat and elegant Manner, and ſupplied her with all the 

| Neceſſaries 


and I] jhall be fo far from expecting the leaſt Return 
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| Neceſlaries and Conveniencies of Life. She now enjoys 


her Eaſe, and paſſes her Time agreeably in reflecting on 
her good Fortune, which gave her ſuch a generous Bene- 
factor in the diſintereſted Eudoſius. And becauſe he fre- 
quently favours her with his Company, ſhe employs her 
leiſure Time in endeavouring to qualify herſelf for his 


Converſation ; and, as he is perfectly accompliſhed in 


every Part of polite Literature, ſhe has made herſelf ab- 
ſolute Miſtreſs of that Part of it which can properly come 
within a Woman's Sphere ; ſo that it 1s the eleganteſt 
Entertainment to hear theſe two excellent Perſons con - 
verſe on ſome Engliſb or French Author with the moſt 
refined Taſte, and, in the moſt polite Manner, whilſt each 
pays a Deference to the other's Judgment, and each re- 
ceives new Pleaſure and Inſtruction from the other's Sen- 
timents. Eudoſius behaving in this genteel and inoffen- 
ſive Manner, never parts from the lovely Carinda, but 
he draws Tears of tender Gro?zitude into her Eyes, and 
Prayers and Bleſſings from her Tongue. On his Part, 
when he leaves her, after an Afternoon ſpent in the moſt 
modeſt and agreeable Manner, how muſt his God-like 
Heart exult with the Thought of having been the Protec- 
tor and Preſerver of ſo deſerving an Object! Can the I- 
bertine feel a Senſation equal to this? Can the moit 
exquifite Pleaſures of the Senſe compare with this pure, 
this heavenly Satisfaction of the Mind? This is a Tranſ- 
port Angels themſelves might be capable of taſting : 
Thoſe, ſuch as Brutes can equally enjoy. The Vicious 


may, 3 ſometimes feel a momentary Rapture, 


which, like Lightning, may flaſh bright for a Minute, but 
inſtantly vaniſhes, and, like that too, b/affs where it 
ſtrikes : This is a ſettled Sunſhine to the Soul, pure and 
ſerene; makes it glow with the moſt | generous Ardour, 
and dilates it with Senſations too refined for the Breaſt of 


a looſe abandon'd Perſon to conceive. Happy, generous, 


god-like Eudoſius Would the reſt of our Youth: employ 
their Thoughts like thee to protect Virtue and Innocence 
in ſome Fair one, by keeping her above the Power of 
Temptation, inſtead of uſing all their Arts to deſtro 
them, Beauty would then be a Happineſs to that Sex, an 
Riches to ours. As they are now too often Provokers to 


Vice, they would then be the Inftruments of exerciſing our 


Vor. IV. M Virtues, 
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Firtues, they would then bring us a certain Pleaſure ; 
whereas now they generally procure us Trouble: For 1 
defy any fafhionable Libertine, or kept Miſtreſs, in the 
Height of their Splendor, to ſay they taſte a Huf pine/; 
equal to that which warms the Breaſts of the virtuous 
Emudofius and chaſte Clas inda. | 

AS your Writings, Mr. Spectator, ſpeak you a Lover 
of Virtue, and this Letter, with all its Faults, was de- 
figned to promote it, I don't doubt but you will receive 
it with Pleaſure, from, | 


SIX. 
Oxford, Teur conflant Admirer, 8 
Aug. 9, 1742. And moſt humble Servant, 


7 : £ - %. 
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From my CHAMBERS. 


1 * following Eſſay comes from a young Gentle - 
preſent 


man of Oxford, who has given a very well 

tim d Lecture to the gay young People of the 

geſent Age: Some Reflections I ſhall make upon it will 

3 have 
& it. - 


Generate m ut adpiſtantur onnes optant, candem. accuſant 
ad. Cic, de Senec. 


W. SyxCTATOR, | | 
OME few Weeks before my Father dicd, (whoſe Me- 
mory I mall always honour) as we were fitting toge- 
ther, we accidentally fell into a Difcourſe, in which he 
thorvughly convinced me, that nothing but a Youth ſpent 


in Virtus can produce Happiacſi in Old Age. 


THERE 


8 
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THERE is nothing (ſaid he) Men wiſh for ſo much. 
as to live to be ; and yet. there is nothing gives Riſe 
to more Complaints than Old Age. If it is not in itſelf 
eligible, how fooliſh do we act in praying for it! If it 
is, how ungrateful are we to murmur at it! I myſelf 
have no Inclination to find Fault with my long Liſe, as 
many have done; nor am I ſorry that I have /ived; 
ſince I have lived in ſuch a Manner as not to have been 
born in wain + And as I am not ſorry that I have lived to 
this Time; fo neither am I unwilling to live ſtill longer: 


For all thoſe Infirmities and Weakneſſes which are by 


moſt eſteemed the Evz/s of Old Age, appear to me either 
to proceed from a gradual Decay of Nature, (and ſuch are 
very ſupportavle in themſelves) or to be occation'd by our 
own Fullies or Vices ; and theſe, indeed, are very trouble- 
ſome. To murmur at the fit, would be accuſing the 
Laws of Providence; to repine at the laſt, which we 
muſt own to be juſt, as we brought them upon ourſelves, 
is as prepoſterous as wicked: But as it is often through 
our own Faults that we are miſerable when /d; ſo like- 


wiſe is it, I am confident, in our own Power to procure 


an happy Old Age; and this is only to be attained by a 
Youth ſpent in the Exerciſe of Virtue: Jo ſuch a one 
Old Age will either have no Evils, or very inconſiderable 
ones. The Thought of having liv'd <ve// will aſſuage all 
his Pains, will be a ſure Ahlum in all his Sufferings, 
and will afford him more Fa/e and Pleaſure to his Mind, 
than the moſt vexatious Diſtemper can Trouble or Pain to 
his Body. Therefore, as nothing ſhou}d deter us from 
being Vicious more than the Fear of that dreadful Reflec- 
tion which will attend us through our own Lives; fo 
nothing appears to me to be a greater Incentive to 
Virtue than the Thought of the Pleaſure we ſhall take 
in our O/d Age, from the Conſciouſneſs of a Life well 
ſpent : The convincing you of this is what I am aiming 
at by my preſent Diſcourſe ; I do not know how to do 
it more effectually than by calling to your Mind two old 
Gentlemen of your Acquaintance. Demta is for ever 
peeviſh, moroſe, and out of Humour: Micro, eaſy, 
good-natur'd, and always in Temper. Gout and Stone 
torment the Body of DRMRHA; and Reflection on his 
paſt AQtions, and Remorſe for his former Follies, prey 

|; - pon 
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upon his Mind; ſo that he is for ever overwhelmed with 
Pain and Miſery. No Pain or Diflemper diſcompoſe the 
Body of Micio; a Conſciouſneis of his paſt good Ac 
tions, and the Pleaſure that he reaps from the Recollec- 
tion of his former Life, ſmooths his Mind, and warms 
his Boſom with a continual Happineſs. Indeed there are 
very few Evils, that touch thoſe who are advanced in 
Years, but may be prevented by the wiſely tempering our 
Pleaſures when young. Exerciſe and Temperance can pre- 
ſerve the Strength of our Bodies and Vigour of our Minds 
to Oli Age; of which Indolence and Debauchery can 
rob even our Youth : For I make no Doubt but the Mind, 
no leſs than the Body, muſt ſuffer from an immoderate 
Uſe of Pleaſure. To evince this, fanſy any one in the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſual "Tranſport ; whilſt he is enjoying 
it, Has he any Uſe of his Mind? Are not his Rea/cr 
and Thought quite loſt ? Whilſt, therefore, we are giving 
the Reigns to our looſe Appetites, we are deſtroying the 
noble Faculties of the Mind. If then you would preſerve 
your Reaſon ſound, and your Mind in all its Vigour, 
live temperately whilſt you are young, and, take the 
Word of an experienced Perſon, you will reap the Fruit 
of it when old. But this Love of Tattling, which 
I muſt allow to be one of the Foibles of Ola Age, has 
made me, I am afraid, deviate a little from my Subject: 
For it is not only the having all the FacuLTies of the 
Mind undamaged, that can conſtitute a Happineſs in 
Old Age; but, unleſs to theſe we add the Refle#ion (as I 
faid before) of a Life well ſpent, the former, inſtead of 
promoting your Happineſs, will only make you more 
tenſfible of your Miſery, I don't know how it is; but I 
have always thought the Pleaſure that attends the per- 
forming a good Action, is alone a ſufficient Reward for 
doing it. I never gave a Farthing to what I thqught an 
Object of Charity, but, I am ſure, I received as much 
Satisfaction in beſtowing, as the Perſon could do in re- 
ceiving it; and, if ever I reflected on it afterwards, it 
was a Renewal of my Pleaſure. How happy then muſt 
that Old Age be, which can employ itſelf in the Recollec- 
tion of good Actions! Tis this preſerves our Chearfulneſs 
to the laſt, and makes us agreeable Company to People 
younger than ourſelves. And as I love a Youth in _ 
ere 
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there is ſomething grave and elderly ; ſo I no leſs ap- 


prove of and u Man who ſtill retains ſomething ſprigh:ly 


and juvenile; this is only to be procured from having 
rightly employ'd our Youth. From whence it appears, 
that Virtue is no leſs conducive to our /iving happily in 
this World, than it is in the next ; and the having con- 
ſtantly followed her Dictates, makes us, in ſpite of Ola 
Age, happy in Ourſelves, eſteemed and reverenced by 
others: For it is not grey Hairs, or Wrinkles can chal- 
lenge Authority, but a long Series of laudable and virtu- 
ous Actions. In paying a proper Deference to one who 
has by thoſe Means deſerv'd it, all Nations ſhould emu- 
late the Lacedi monians. But he, indeed, who, after a Life 
well employ'd, falls into any unju/tifiable Foibles or iy 
Peculiaritics, and, like a lazy Writer, fails in the /a/# 
Ae; ſuch a one forfeits all the Eſteem he had been ga- 
thering, and, like a fooliſh Gameſter, loſes at one Throw 
what he had been Years in procuring. But even the 


Foibles of Old Age uſually proceed from the Follies of 


Youth; from thoſe Fountains flow all the Miſeries ſo 
much complained of. I hope, by this Time, my Son, 
you are convinced that nothing can ſecure to you a ſure 
Fappineſs hereafter, but the exerciſing yourſelf in Virtue 
whilſt young. This is a Truth that every one muſt, ſooner 
or later, acknowledge. This Monſieur Des BARREBAUx, 
who in his Vouth had been one of the gayeſt of the gay 
Nation of France, was thoroughly ſenſible of: He would 
_ often ſay, That, after a Life ſpent in Gazety, nothing 
could make an Ol Age ſupportable but a ſincere Peni- 
Fence : it was that alone which afforded him ſome glim- 
mering Comfort. But he expreſſes his Thonghts much 
better than I can do in that noble French Epigram which 
he compoſed ſome Days before his Death; If I can re- 
collect it, I will repeat you a Tranſlation of it. The 
Original is in one of Mr. App1s0N's Spedtators. 


__«* Whilit all thy Judgments, Mighty God, are right, 
* You joy to pardon, and in Grace delight. 
But fo much J have finn'd, that ſhould I gain 
Thy Grace, thy Juſtice muſt receive a Stain. 
Yea, O my God | my Crimes have ſoar'd ſo high, 
Thou can'ſt but chuſe what Puniſhment tapply. _. 
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** 'Thy Intereſt forbids thee to forgive; 
And cen thy Merey ſays, I muſt not live. 
* Fulfi then, O my Ged / thy glorious Will, 
+ Frown on the Tes theſe ſorrowing Eyes diſtill: 
Strike me, and let thy Thunder ſpeak thy Pow'r, 
Thy Vengeance, even dying, I'll adore. 
But on what Place can't thou thy Thunder throw, 
On which the Blood of 7e/us did not flow? 


&--- 16-16 


"With theſe Lines my Father ended his Lecture; which, 
if it may be thought any way agreeable, or inſtructive, 
pou will oblige me by communicating it to the Publick. 


Oxferd. Jus conftant Reader, 
* | D . H - 


AS a Supplement to my Correſpondent's Letter, I 
Mall give a Jranſlation of ſome miſcellaneous Thoughts 
on Noth and Age, from the great Lord Bacon, which 
are eſteemed as fine as any of that noble Author's. 

A young Man maybe old in Hours, if he hath loſt 
no Time; but that happeneth rarely. Youth generally 
is like our frft Theught:, quick and ſprightly, not fo 

< wiſe and prudent as our /econd ; is fitter to invent than 
to judge; fitter for Execution than for Counſel ; and 
fitter for new Projects than for ſettled Buſineſs : For 
© the Experience of Age, in Things that fall within the 
* Compals of it, directeth them; but in new Things, 
* abuſeth them. The Errors of young Men are the Ruin 
© of Buſinefs ; but the Errors of »ged Men amount but to 
© this; That more might have been done, or ſooner. 
© Young Men, in the Conduct and Management of Acti- 
ons, embrace more than they can hold, fly to the End 
without Conſideration of the Means and Degrees, pur- 
« ſce ſome few Principles which they have chanced upon 
« abſurdly ; which draws unknown Inconveniencies. 
Men of Age object too much, conſult too long, adven- 
ture too little, repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive Bu- 
ſineſs home to the full Period ; but content themſelves 
with a Mediocrity of Succeſs. Certainly it is good to 
compound Employ ments of both; for that it will be 
2 for the preſent, becauſe the Virtues of either Age 
o may 
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may correct the Defects of both; and good for Succeſ- 
« ſion, that n Men may be Learners, while Men in 
Age are Actors. And laſtly, good for political Rea- 
* ſons ; becauſe Authority followeth o Men, and Fa- 
« your and Popularity Youth.” 

THESE general Obſervations, by Lord Bacon, may 
very eaſily be Illustrated by Examples which we daily ſee 
in private Life : Every Sentence is a Theme ſufficient for 
an Eſſay, and I ſhall take an Opportunity of making Uſe 
of ſome of them in a Manner which ſhall not * merely 


inſtructive, but entertaining. 


To the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


Mr. STONECASTLE,S 


- OUR Predeceſlor, with great Humour, ſuppos d 
bo a vaſt Number of living, moving, breathing Ani- 


mals,. called Men and Women, were, according to 
Reaſon and Juſtice, actually dead: That Vein of Ridi- 
cule had ſo good an Effect, that it revived great Numbers 
of her Majeſty's liege Subjects. Now, Sir, I think there 
are Multitudes of my Fellow Subjects ind, who daily 
walk. the Streets with their Eyes open ; and who ſtand 
in Need of other Kind of Oculiſts than Dr, T—Y1L--r. 
This is a Hint which you may farther improve. 
lam going to advance a ſtrange Doctrine, That in 
Blindneſs, as in Madneſs, there is a Pleaſure which the 
harp fighted People do not enjey in one Caſe, any mare than 
the very ſenfible in the other. 

BOCCALINT tells a Story, that an Halian, named 
Peranda, having loſt his Sight ſome Years before his 
Death, an eminent Phyſician undertook to reſtore it 
again. In the Morning the Occuliſt came to make the 
Operation. When Peranda was placed in his Chair, he 
aſk'd the Doctor if all was ready: The Doctor replied, 
his Inſtruments were all i aA . Thoſe, ſays Peranda, 


4 may 
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may procure the Sight, but will they the Comforts of See- 
ing ? Pray, how goes the World ? Does it bear the ſame 
View of Scenery ?—Yes, ſays the Doctor, the very ſame 
it had before you was blind. — Ny then, ſays Peranda, 
{ vill not give a Penny to recover my Eyes, which, wwith- 
out Grievance, I loft. I had rather till be blind, than ſee 
the wile Enormities of the Age, which a generous Man diſ- 
dains to caft his Eyes upon. | 

FROM this Story ſome Obſervations naturally ariſe 
in relation to Moral Blindneſs. | 

AS there are ſeveral Methods of retreating from the 
World, the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of thoſe Retreats 
depend upon the Diſpoſitions and Inclinations of Men ; 
yet they are all artificial Ways of putting the Eyes out. 
When a Courtier retreats from Power, he goes down into 
the Country, not to avoid ſeeing Knaves he left behind 
in the Palace, but that he cannot bear not to ſee himſelf 
the principal Knave in Company. 

WHEN a Man of diſtinguith'd Senſe and Honeſty, 
bleſs'd with a publick Spirit, appears on the Theatre of 
Life, it is not for the Fleaiure he takes therein. I have 
been often in Pain for the Violences and Conſtraints put 
upon his Nature; and when he withdraws, it is either 
from Deſpair of doing Good, or a Paſſion to indulge that 
artificial Blindneſs. 

A WISE Man /ees the World with a different View 
from the reſt of Mankind; their Pleaſures are Incum- 
brances to his Genius; their Scopes and Views widely 
diſtant; he endeavours to keep Company with Men 
who ride faſter than he can; and, be he ever ſo young, 
an old decrepid Fellow will outſtrip him in the 
Race. 

BUT though Peranda ſtill remained blind, to have 
compleated his Happineſs he ſhould have added Obli- 
vion; that would have made it more perfect; for when 
our Eyes are cloſed upon all the pleaſing and entertaining 
Objects of Nature, the Cæntemplation is more deep, our 
Paſſions more ſtrong, and, conſequently, our Grief more 
violent. It is ſure that Time and Blindneſs will never cure 
ſome melancholy Reflections. 
_ TO give Happineſi, that is, Peace and Reſt of Mind, 
I believe there is no other Method than Religion; 
| 1 which 
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which turns all our Paſſions and Affections towards 


Heaven. | 

IF, Mr. SToNECasTLE, I have been too ſerious, the 
Hint which I gave at the Beginning of my Letter wall 
give you an Opportunity for ſome humourous Remarks, 
which is more your Talent than that of. | 


Your humble Servant, 


Tim. HINTWELE.. 


I SHALL not fail to make Uſe of Mr. T:mothy's 
Hint, as I think there is a copious Theme laid open for 
correcting ſome reigning Follies and Vices. The next 
Letter is of ſo odd a. Caſt of Humour that I muſt inſert 
it for its Whimſicalneſs. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ei; 


M.. SyECTaToOR,. ; 
T HERE. have been Philoſophers who ſtrenuouſly 
held the 'Tranſmigration of Souls : 'The Pythago- 
rean Syſtem has furniſh'd ſeveral Occaſions for the Wits 
to exerciſe their Genius: Mr. Congreve has, in a Pro- 
logue to Lowe for Love, with great Humour, ſuppos'd a. 
Side-Box Beau tranſmigrated into an Aſs : Mr. Cibber, 
jun. as well as Joe Haynes, of facetious Memory, ſpoke. 
Panegyrical Epilogues on that renown'd. Animal, and. 
recommended his Genius to the Audience, by comparing 
it with theirs. Plautus wrote a whole Comedy on At, 
ſuppoſed to be called ſo. by the Commentators, becauſe- 
the chief Characters were Fools.. 
VERY La Authors have aſſerted, that the Tranſ- 
migration of a Man into an Aſs, is no very unnatural 
Digreſſion, and that the Form of one may dwell and take 
up with the Soul of the other. 
AS for my Part, I have ſeen. many of the Afinine 
Species crowd about Courts; which have ſometimes moy'd' 
my Laughter, ſometimes my Contempt: It is obſervable, _ 
chat theſe Brethren in Species have a great Affection for 


M 5 anc: 
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One another ; and though others diſtinguiſh their Quali- 
ties, they know nothing of them themſelves. Every Aſs, 
at the Drawing-Room, looks upon his Brother as an ac- 
compliſh'd Courtier, who dreſſes ;2untie. Without run. 


ning through Profeſſions, an Aſs of each is a dull, plod- 


ding, infignificant Animal ; and when I ever ſee them 
advanced before Men of Senſe, and are perfectly ſatisfied 
with their own Abilities, and have not the leaſt Appre- 
henſion their Follies are diſcover'd, I can ſcarce refrain 


from burſting out with Laughter at the Ridiculouſneſs of 


the Creature. | | 
HENCE I conclude, there may be a Mixture in 


Tranſmigration of Souls, and that the Genius's of two 


Animals be center'd in one Body ; and therefore, this 
may ſeem a whimſical Deſcription of a certain Species of 
Mortals. | | 
THERE is a Creature like a Man, which has all the 

Airs of a Monkey, and the Soul of an Aſs. This odd 
Production, the Sport of Nature, is to be ſeen in the Pa- 
laces of Princes, in Theatres, in Aſſemblies, and all 
publick Places: You ſee in it a great Fluttering and Vi- 
wacity externally, with a lumpiſh Dulneſs within. Theſe 


have no Fear of ſpeaking like a Fol, nor any Shame for 
being pointed at for a Knave ; to be roafted in the Se- 


nate, or pointed at in the Streets : The Soul ſtirs not in 


the Breaſt; mov'd with no Paſſion, the Animal proceeds 
in an equal, calm, and undiftard'd Pace. | 


- I CALL, therefore, all Creatures, infenfible of their 


on Imperfections, Aﬀes ; and if they are treated with 
* Ridicute and Contempt, they have no Reafon to com- 
233 N 


THE Naturaliſts define an Aſs to be a Creature with 


very few Ideas, and very few Paſſions : This makes them 
wilful, obſtinate, poſitive and dul. 


„ 
* 


SO with Men; a little Senſe, with ſome predominant, 
idle Paſſion, makes an 4/ : But if the Defect of Senſe is 
filled up, and another Paſſion prevails, it compleats the 
Knave. With one or other of thefe the greateſt Part of 
the World is perplex d: therefore one is covetous, another 


* ambitious, a third enyious; this accounts for the Variety 
we every Day ſee. If a Man loves Glory, and has little 


„ 
** 


or rio Senſe of Honour, he will float upon the * 
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his Country ; Ruins that bury every Man of Honour in 
their Rubbilh ; for generally the vicious Paſhons get up- 
permoſt and extinguiſh the reſt. | 
BUT, inſtead of the Tragical, let us conſider the Spe- 
cies of Comical Aſſes: There is a prodigious Number of 
this laſt Kind in every publick Place ; and, from having 
their Ears dock'd, are called Smarts, However they 
would conceal their Species, they may be eaſily diſtin- 
3 by the treble Squeaks in their Bray, which they 
o to imitate Singing. Mr. Beard or Mr. Lowe cannot 
have a new Song but theſe Afinines open their Jaws and 
bray in every Company they come into; and what is 
worſe, when they once begin there 1s no putting a Stop 
to it. There is another Set, who are as fond of capering 
on their Hind Legs : Theſe I would have the Ladies avoid ; 
for however tame innocent Animals they may ſeem, they 
are of a dangerous Nature. There are ſome young Jacks 
appear about Town, who ſeem imported from France ; 
theſe are remarkable for their vaſt Hats, and the terrible 
Cock they wear them with, and the little dark Night-Cap 
Wigs underneath ; ſometimes they undergo ſtrange Meta- 
hoſes in a few Hours ; in the Morning you ſee them 
as before deſcrib'd ; in the Evening they have powder'd 
Wigs with large black Bags and a Bunch of Ribands un- 
der their Throat, their Waiftcoats richly laced ; but then 
they appear only in the Side. Boxes, and diſplay their Per- 
ſons from behind the Scenes at the Playhouſes. There is 
à little Breed which reſembles theſe ; they differ, one 
wears his Waiſtcoat richly trimm'd, while the other can 
arrive no higher than a narrow Gold Binding; theſe laſt 
Sort are chiefly to be met with at Attornies Deſks, and 
behind Counters; they diſtinguiſh alſo Bailiffs; Thief- 
catchers, nag ppg. Sc. 3 as the Le- 
giſlature is going to away theſe pings, th 
muſt find out ſome other Afuius Sign ws be bw: 
I HAD once a Defign of compiling a Compleat Body 
of A//manſbip, as there is one of Horſemanſbip ; in which 
many curious Anecdotes would have been d: 1 
ãntended to all their Diſeaſes and Cures; but 
alas ! Merit in theſe Days meets with no nit ; 
I could get no Subſoribers, and was fairly told I was an 
410 ; O W. | 
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HOWEVER, I may occaſionally ſend you ſome 
ſele& Extracts, by which you will find, although I may 
be an 4/7, I am no Krave. 


ASINARIUS. 


To the AUTHOR of the SPECTATOR. 


Ar. SPECTATOR, | 

N your late Remarks on the growing Luxury of the 
preſent Age you have mention'd ſeveral Inſtances of 
the Depravity of modern Taſte, but have either for- 
got, or neglected, to conſider what naturally occurs on 
ſuch a Subject, our publick Shews and SpeQtacles. As a 
Supplement to theſe Lectures, I have ſent ſome thoughts, 
which, as they are not unjuſt, may not be unentertain- 

ing. | 
IN all Governments, Shews, or Spectacles, have not 
only been permitted, but authorized: In a Political Senſe 
they were neceſſary, as they employ'd the Time of many 
People, which, for want of ſuch Diverſions, might be 
buſy'd in miſchievous Combinations againſt the State. 
But befides this Political Contrivance, they were of Uſe 
to relax the Minds of the People after the Fatigue of Bu- 
_ fineſs and Labour. In well order'd States they were of 
ſtill farther Emolument ; for they inſtructed the People, 

and improved their Morals and Underſtanding. 
THERE is another Thing, which I think highly 
neceſſary as to all publick Spectacles; which is, that in 
- a free- Country they ſhould be exhibited at as moderate a 
Price as Decency and Elegancy will allow. ; becauſe they 
! ſhould be ſo contrived, that the People in general, thoſe 
- of a middle and lower Rank, ſhould partake of. the Di- 
. verſions in common with People of the beſt Faſhion. By 
a different Rangement, the common People and Perſons 
of Quality ſee the ſame Amuſement, without infringing 
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on the Dignity of one, or the Liberties of the other ; and 
the People acquire a Politeneſs by an Imitation of Perſons 
| ſuperior to them. 

THEATRICAL Repreſentations, for theſe Rea- 
ſons, are the beſt adapted, both to divert and improve ; 
and nothing could equal the Br:izi4 Stage, had our Poets 
keep nearer to the Rules of good Manners, than ſome of 
them have done. If Virtue and good Senſe were by Men 
of Learning and Genius inculcated, they would find Suc- 
ceſs equal to the looſe unmeaning Farces which are often 
_ exhibited. No Entertainment can be invented equally 
amuſing, or near fo inſtructive, as a good Play. The 
falſe Excuſe of Authors, that the People muſt have ſome- 
thing to ſet them in a Roar, or they will not be pleas'd, 
is neither any Authority or Policy for them to debaſe 
Senſe or human Nature. Whenever that elegant Maſque 
of Couus is perform'd, there is not a Perſon in the Up- 
per Gallery but is attentive and delighted ; the fine Leſ- 
ſons of Morality which run through it, are heard and 
underitood by them, though convey'd in an allegorical 
Imagery. I am certain, let the Poet write morally chaſte, 
the Audience will never, for that Reaſon, diſapprove of 
his Performance. | h 

AFTER Plays, the natural Diverſion of Eng/;/amen, 
let us take a View of Operas.———Operas are eſteem d, 
throughout Europe, an elegant Entertainment: It can't 
be .deny'd but, according to their Plan, they in them- 
ſelves are ſo: But then, this Reflection muſt accompany 
the Conceſſion ; that, in the Halian Form which we 
have them, they are not ſuited to the rough Genius of 
Britons : The Expence to ſupport them is extravagant, 
and they exclude the common People entirely. It is not 
without a great Degree of Pleaſure rhat I can inform my 
Countrymen, that /ta/iaa Eunuchs, who have rais'd for 
many Years ſuch heavy Contributions on the Gentry, 
have loſt their wonted Efficacy; and this Year is behey;d 
to be the laſt of Za/ian Operas ;-—— for ſome Vears at 
| leaſt. This puts me in mind of a little elegant Sonnet of 
Mr. Ambroſe Phillips's,, on Cuzzoni's going from Eng- 
land, which concludes ; | £1 
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Breathing Miſchief, Vocal Spell, 
To theſe lands bid farexell ; 
Leave us, as we ought to be, 


Leave the Britons, Rough and Free. 


THERE are other Spectacles which the common 
People have, which are not ſo elegant as to have any 
large Number of Perſons of Diſtinction for Spectators, 

| —＋ are of pulick Service, and tend to good Purpoſes. 
To inſtance ow Proceſhon of a Lord Mayor's Shew, may 
be ſmil'd at by ſome deep Criticks : However, I am of 
Opinion, that the Proceſſions of this Nature inſpire in 
Youth an Ambition of attaining to ſuch Honours, which 
Induſtry only can acquire: They convey, befides, Ideas 
of Liberty, and put them in mind they are becoming 
Freemen of the greateſt Emporium in Europe. An honeit 
Apprentice, who, on ſeeing my Lord Mayor's Sheau, re- 
fleas with himſelf, that it is not impoſſible for him to at- 
tain ſuch Honours, and that mduſtrious Men have be- 
come as great Men, though he may never be an 4/der- 

man, bids very fairly for being a Common-Council-Man : 
Through every Rank of Life Men are ambitious to ar- 
rive at Honours which come within their * 

Views and Knowledge. 
THERE was an annual SpeQacle which is now en- 
rely ceaſed ; I mean, the Burning the Pope and the 
Devil on the ßfth of November : This Religious and Po- 
litical Ceremony has been of great Uſe among the Mul- 
titude, and made many a good Proteſtant fix'd to has Prin- 
eiples in the moſt dangerous Times: Many an honeſt 
Fellow, who could neither e eng the Fope an 
| made averſe to being a Papi, by ſeeing the and 
che Devil go Cheek by Jole to the Stake. 9 

 FHERE are ſome other annual ; which I 
wiſh were as innocent and as inſtructive as the laſt, 
_ which have been introduced in general Uſe but within 
this Century, — — —— Evils ; — ſuch 
Conſequence, tive Power ought to be exer- 
cis'd to put a Stop to them: Maſquerades are the 


I hint at: Theſe, under the Names of Balli, are becoming 


a Nuiance: It is not ſufficient to have three or — 
2 © 
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theſe maſk'd Aﬀemblies in the Hay-market, at Twenty- 
five Shillings a Ticket ; but at ſeveral Parts of the Town 
theſe Meetings are advertis'd to be held at ſo ſmall a Price 
as Half a Guinea. If a Stop 1s not put to this, all the 
Evening Amuſements of the Young and Gay will center 

in the elegant and inſtructive Humours of a Hop. 
 MASQUERADES were brought into Faſhion by 
the Duke 4 Aumeont, the French Embaſiador to Queen Anne. 
Without entering into Secret Hiſtory and Politicks, his 
' Buſineſs was to ſeduce the People of England by ſpecions 
Appearances, to undermine the Virtue and Freedom of 
the Nation, by ſuch Schemes of Luxury and wrong 
Maxims of Policy, as went under the Denomination of 
Diverſion ; to enſlave them, by taking off their Atten- 
tion to Affairs of the laſt Conſequence. | 
AS there will be ſeveral of theſe Aſſemblies this Sea- 
ſon, I will paſs ſome Remarks on them, which I hope 
will reſtrain your Female Readers from venturing them- 
ſelves at them. NE a . | 
IN thofe Countries where Jealouſy prevails among 
the Male Layty, and Reſtriction of Marriage among the 
Prieſts; where every Woman is lock'd up, and where 
there is no Commerce between the Sexes, but by Diſguiſe 
and Artifice, I am not at a Loſs to account for their 
publick Maſquerading and Carnivals: The Women are 
glad of a little Freedom, which they too oſten improve 
into Licentiouſneſs. But in Great Britain, Thanks to 
our natural Freedom, the Ladies are under no ſuch baſe 
Durance; they converſe freely; the Eng/;4 Openneſs of 
Heart gives no Room for the Suſpicions of a Woman's 
Miſcondu@ : There muſt be Cauſe, and great Caufe? to 
- make a good-natur'd ſenfible Man jealous. Therefore 
I cannot apprehend what Reaſon there can be why ſo 
many People, at ſo great an Expence, ſhould go ſqueak- 
ing to one another in a feign'd unnatural Tone, when 
they might have an Opportunity to appear and ſpeak in 
their proper Perſons. If there are any evil private 
Reaſons Pr ſuch a Medley Intercourſe, all Governments 
| _—_ put a Stop to the Faſhion.— If there are not, 
Why are the Diverſions to be ſo concealed ? The 
being ſwelter'd in an odd Maſk, is a Joke you know no- 
thing of, except you have the Benefit of a Ln 
| 83 
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Glaſs ; a whimſical Habit is the ſame, and a Squeak 
makes up the Whole of the Wit. Beſides, it 1 
commonly happens, that ſuppoſing Wit, and a great deal 

may be ſpoke under fictitious Characters, yet it hardly 


ever happens that any of theſe Larwe ever ſpeak in the 


Character they « hen in: They ſtalk about like Mutes, 
and are awkward Imitators of te Sprightlineſs of the 
Tralian Signiors and Signioras. 

T HE Inconveniencies in this great Metropolis of ha- 
ving this Cuſtom become popular, are ſelf-evident : Non- 
ſenſe muſt become general; but I am afraid Honour, In- 

noccuce and Firtue will ſuffer. 

THE Ladies of Ol, Rome did not /ub/cribe large 


Sums for ſuch Anticks : They /«&/crib'd with the Spirit 


of free-born Women for the Honour of their Country ; 
they /u6/crib'd their Bracelets and Jewels, not for a few 


Hour's Buffoonry, but to ſupply the Exigencies of State; 


and ſubſcrib'd freely and ungſt d. 


I O conclude, I earneſtly entreat all Parents and Guar- 


dians to take the utmoſt Care their Children and Wards 
are not on any Pretence ſuffer d to go to the Ilimick A 
Jemblies of what, at beſt, are very bad. Huſtands are to 


act as they — 1 or as they dare: But I hope no ſingle 


Ladies will venture their Reputation, and forfeit their 
Character for the Sake of Dancing two Hours at a Hep, 
N the Denomination of a Ball. 


lam, SIR, 
1 conftant Reader, 


J. MANLY. 


From 
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From my CHAMMBERS, Lincoln's-Inn. 


C CORD ING to the general Opinion of the 
A People, Marriages in Lent, if they are not Hete- 
rodoxical, they are, at leaſt, indecenti: Therefore 

on Eaſter Sunday they come in again, as the Almanacks 
exprels it, and are uſher'd in by a Dance of the Sun. This 
Notion has ſo much prevail'd, that, from Cuſtom, there 
are more Marriages after Eafter, than at any other Time 
of the Year. At ſuch a Criſis of Time the following 
Letter comes very opportunely, and I recommend it to 
all new-married and unmarried Perſons, to conſider the 
| Mral of it ſeriouſly ; which, if follow'd, will contribute 


to the Happineſs of both Sexes. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
A*® I lay muſing upon my Couch, after a hard Day's 
Hunting, I found myſelf inclinable to ſlumber, 

and, giving way to the Drowſineſs, my Fancy brought 
to my Mind the following Scene : I was ſcarce aſleep 
when I thought I heard ſomewhere near me, the Voices 
of two Perſons talking. What one utter'd ſeem'd to be 
ſpoke with a great deal of Vehemence and Earneſtneſs; 
in the other's Voice I perceived that Softne/s pecubar to 
the Fair Sex; and by over-hearing a few particular 
Words, ſuch as Yows of Truth, eternal Conftancy, &c. 
on one Hand, and on the other ſome Lowe-for m'd Doubts, 
and tender Fears, I found it to be a Lover with his Mi- 
ſtreſs : I look'd round me, and ſaw them fitting fondly 
in a Window that looked out upon the moſt agreeable 
Proſpect imaginable : But what ſtruck my Eyes moſt 
was the particular Beauty of their Perſons, Ornaments of 
their Dreſs, and Splendidneſs of their Retinue. There 
was viſible in the Face and Air of the Lover, (as I 
thought) Lowe, Sincerity, and Honour ; his wg 
one 
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ſhone with C and Jeavels, and on his Right-Hand 
| food a Perſon on whoſe Breaſt was hieroglyphically 
painted, Good-Nature, Lowe, and Happineſs : He held a 
Torch in his Hand, which burnt with a ſteady Flame, 
and ſeem'd to want much of being conſum'd ; ſuch a ſe- 
rene Pleaſure ſhone in his Face as made me ſcarce obſerve 
a Wrinkle or two in his Forehead: I could not help per- 
ceiving, however, that that Part of his Face ſometimes 
ſwell'd and ſhooted in an extraordinary Manner, the 
Meaning of which I could not then, nor can now, tell. 
This Perſon I, at firſt Sight, pronounced to be Hymen. 
On his Left ſtood a Perion of the moſt alluring Mein and 
winning Air you can conceive ; there was ſomething ſo 
gracefu ly negligent in his Dreſs, fo unaffectly charm- 
ing, that I was in no Doubt to give him the Name of 
Truth. Beſides theſe Perſonages there was an, infinite 
Number of /miling Lowes and wanton Cupids attending 
on the Lover; fome writing over him Love Verſes, 
ſome dancing, others ſinging, but all gay and ſprightly. 

T could not help envying this happy Man the Succeſs he 
muſt neceflarily meet with ; and as the Perſon he was 
with was one of the moſt amiable I had ever ſeen, I 
thought them the moſt perfect Pair that ever was known. 
She had all the Charms in her Perſon Imagination can 
conceive.” Her Dreſs was the moiſt becoming imaginable. 

' -Fenus ſtood on one Side of her, offering her her C:/us, 
and Medefty on the other, ſmoothing her Cloaths. There 
were a hundred /ittle Lowes that ſeem'd to take a Plea- 
ſure in dwelling upon her Lips, raiſing a Colour in her 
Cheeks, and wantoning in her Eyes. One I obferv'd 
fly ing about from one to the other, and whatever the 
Lover ſpoke, he with a peculiar Sweetneſs convey'd to 
her Ear. Another fat upon her Lips, and gave freſh 
Charms to all ſhe ſpoke. I was every Moment in Ex- 
pectation of Things being brought to a Concluſion be- 
tween this beautiful Pair, when I obſerv'd, by their 
ftolen Looks and imperfe# Sentences, that they were under 
ſome Reſtraint, as it is with People when they are in 
Company before whom they don't care to ſpeak their 
Minds freely. I could not conceive, as I was vnſcen 
my/el7, which of the Company could poſſibly be diſagree- 
able, when I perceiv'd the Youth, every now and then, 

_ kurning 
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turning about and frowning upon Hymen, who, impa- 
tient of waiting ſo long, was frequently offering him his 
Torch, which he at laſt preſſed him io much to accept 
of, that the Youth in a Rage blew it out, and turn'd 
him out of the Room. I obſerved at the fame Tume a 
little Diſpute between Venus and Madeſiy, who were 
waiting as Hand-Maids upon the young Lady. Madefty 
would fain have pinned her Hardkerchief, whilſt Venus, 
who knew the Charms of a lovely Beſom, inſiſted on its 
being laid aſide. The Lady was to decide, when the 
look d down upon her Neck, and gave it in favour of 
Venus. Modeſty upon this bluſh'd, caſt down her Eyes, 
and retir'd, 
THE Y now lay aſide all Reſtraint ; the Youth grew 
more preſſing, the Lady more complying ; for ſhe having 
now Nobody near her but Venus, who was ſecretly in 
the Lower's Intereſt, was perſuaded by her to comply 
with a// he defir'd. But now the Curtain dropp'd, and 
1 loft Sight of them; when preſently I heard Vun 
laugh, the Cupids all ſinging a Victory, and all around 
+ me Shouts of Foy and Pleaſure. As I was reſtecting 
upon the Scene, Hymen came to me, his Torch was re- 
\ vertcd, and he i'd to have Tears in his Eyes: He 
' ſhook his Head, and ſaid, fighing, — Alas ! Is all my 
Care then come to this ? Poor unfortunate Lady, what 
Scenes of Miſery muſt you paſs through ! But Com- 
plaints are uſeleſs, ſaid he; I came to you becauſe I faw 
you particularly pleas'd with the / lendid Appearance of 
the Couple that were juſt now before your Eyes, and 
am ſurpriz'd you would be ſo impos d upon. But to 
convince you of your Miſtake, I will make them ap- 
pear again. Here they are You thought you ſaw 
in his Face, Lowe, Sincerity and Honour : But alas ! the 
Youth had then a M on: His Face is now an Indica- 
tion of his Mind. Don't you now plainly diſcern Lu/?, 
Artifice and Villainy? His Garments, which you took to 
be Gold and Fexvels, are nothing but Tinje/ and falſe 
Stones. The Perſon who Rood on his Left-hand, and 
whom you took to be Truth, is Falſpood, who, on theſe 
Occafions, always puts on his Dre. Theſe Capids, which 
you ſaw attending him, ſpring from the ffolen Joys of 
Mars and Venus. They and the rue Lowers are never in 
| Com- 
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Company together. You now ſee by what Means he 
made himſelf agreeable to the Lady, whom he will quick- 
ly abandon to Shame and Miſery. But he muſt not think to 
enjoy his Crime unpuniſh'd : The Time will come when 
he will dearly repent his Villainy. Go on, poor Wretch, 
triumph in thy Wickedneſs ; alas! it is but a ſhort-liv'd 
Pleaſure for the Anguiſh you muſt endure, But the poor 
oy though a little acceſſary to her own Ruin, is really 
to be pitied ; had ſhe kept Meode/ty by her, and not ſut- 
fer'd me to be put out of the Room, ſhe would never 
have come to the Misfortunes ſhe muſt now quickly feel. 
I hope, from what you have ſeen, you will draw Re- 
flections that may be of Service to you in your future 
Life, and will, at length, be perſuaded, that the Lowe 
alone, which is ſupported by Modiſiy, and addreſs'd to 
| Hymen, can taſte a laſting Happineſs. He was go- 
ing on after this Manner, when I ſaw Venus and the Lo- 
ver, having now forſaken their fair Charge, enter the 
Room. Venus, with whom I thought I had formerly 
been acquainted, came up to me {miling, and, in an en- 
gaging Manner, aſk d me if I did not envy the happy 
Lower I had juſt now ſeen ; and told me, if I would put 
myſelf under her Protection, ſhe would be as obliging to 
me. The little Lowes, at the ſame Time, offer'd me their 
Bows, and promis'd to be always at my Service. Here I 
had an Opportunity of obſerving what before eſcap'd me. 


Ovid, ſpeaking of the Arrows of Cupid, ſays, 


— Amerem 
Quod facit auratum eſt, & cuſpide, fulget acuta, 
Quod fugat obtuſum ejt, & habet ſub arundire Plumbum. 


* Thoſe ſhine with Golden Points which raiſe Deſire; 
They're blunt and cloy d abith Lead that Scorn inſpire. 


BUT the Darts of theſe Capids, who, as I ſaid before, 
were the Offspring of Mars and Venus, had firſt thoſe 
golden Points which Ovid gives to thoſe that Kindle 
Love; but beyond the Gel was placed Lead, that thoſe 
have which raiſe Scorn ; ſo that wherever the Gold firit 
Pierced, the Lead afterwards touch d. With theſe came 


Laughter, Pleaſure, and Tranſport. I was ſo charm 
| Wich 
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with their graceful Appearance, that I readily gave Yenus 
my Hand, when Hymen caught hold of me, and begg'd 
ot me to conſider what I did before I ruin'd myſelf. But, 
ſaid he, Example may have more Power with you than 
Precept; for which Reaſon I will only call to your Eyes 
the Couple you juſt now ſaw. He had ſcarce ſpoke, 
when I heard a diſmal Groan, and turning round ſaw a 
Face I could juſt diſcern to bear ſome Reſemblance to the 
Youth J had before ſeen. He ſat in an Ell au Chair, 
wrapp'd up in Flannel ; on one Side of him ſtood Sic 
and Pain; and on the other, Remncrſe and Deſpair, each 
alternately tormenting him. I was ſhock'd at the Sight, 
and turning away my Eyes to avoid ſuch a diſmal Spec- 
tacle, I ſaw on the other Side a young Lady lying on her 
Death Bed, unattended by her Friends and Relations, but 
ſurrounded with Grief, Shame, Infamy, and Repentance. 
Grief would not ſuffer her to take any Reſt, but Repen- 
tance gave her a Cordial, which ſeemed to do her imme- 
diate Good; but Shame and Infamy would not permit her 
to live. Hymen told me theſe were the Rewards of 
thoſe which forſook Y, then bid me take my Choice: 
Upon which I immediately put myſelf under his Protec- 
tion, Venus then frowning on me, withdrew with her 
Graces and gay Attendance. Hymen then, I thought, 
took me by the Hand, and, after having walk'd a little 
Way, brought me to adelightful Garden. Whilſt I was 


admiring the Beauties that roſe around me in this Para- 


diſe, I faw, at a ſmall Diſtance, a charming Grotto, in 
which fat reading a Lady of the moſt exquiſite Beauty 
IT had ever ſeen ; there were three Handmaids waiting 
behind her, which I found to be the three Graces : Chaſ- 
tity ſtood on one Side of her, with down-caſt Eyes, and 
Good- Nature on the other, ſmiling ; theſe are always ac- 
company'd with Happineſs ; and a Cupid far more beauti- 
ful than any I had yet ſeen, ſtood with a Golden Arrow, 


Waiting for her Directions. One of the Graces was con- 


tinually adorning her Perſon, but ſeem'd to be taken'no 
Notice of by her, whilſt ſhe was wholly regarding the 
other two, who made proper Obſervations to her on 
what ſhe read. She laid down her Book, when ſhe ſaw 
Hymen approaching her, who preſented me to her. I was 
ſtruck with ſach an Awe and Veneration, as made me 


BY 
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y my Compliments with an aukward Baſhfulneſs I was 
fore a Stranger to ; ſhe ſaw my Confuſion, and, with 
a good-natur'd Smile, ſeem'd to pity and encourage me. 
Hymen then addreſs'd himſelf ro me after this Manner : 
* You fee what Reward I have prepared for you, for pre- 
« ferring me to that wanton Train we juſt parted from. 
I have prevail'd with this Lady to receive you from my 
Hands, and if you always keep in your Mind the good 
© Office I have done you, and never ſuffer yourſelf to be 
led away by thoſe ide Lowes you have now forſook, 
« you will enjoy one continual Spring of Happineſs, nor 
vill Care or Trouble ever dare to intrude upon you.” 
TRANSPORTED with the Profpect of Bliſs I 
was going to enjoy, I was about to return my Thanks 
in the moſt expreſſive Manner, when Venus came ſmiling 
up to the Lady, and took her by the Hand in order to 
preſent her to me. Hymnen did the ſame by me; and juſt 
as he was going to join my Hand with the heavenly C/a- 
rind«'s, I ſtarted, and awoke.—— After I had conquer'd 
my firſt Concern, at finding all my Hopes of Pleaſure but 
a Dream, the reflecting on it gave me a good deal of En- 
tertainment ; if you think it can afford any to your Rea- 
ders, be pleas'd to favour it with a Place in your Paper, 
and you'll much oblige, F 


Ar. Spectator, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


D. H. 


To the SPECTATOR... 


STR; | 
I HOPE you will pardon this Preſumption, to ac- 
« | quaint your High and Mighty Spedtator rip, that I 
- \« Þ; worm myſelf an humble Spefartor in a Northern 
« Aﬀembly of Perſons, diſtinguiſhed by the Stile and 
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* TO my great Surprize and Concern, inſtead of the 
* ſpeaking E Y, the genteel Motion, the honeſt F. reedom, and 


« feweet Elegance of Dreſs, which the Britiſb Fair have 


been admired for, I ſaw myſelf encompaſs'd with a 
« Multitude of aukward wncouth Figures. 

WHAT with the frightful Tetes, frixxled Curls, 
and hateful Afectation, ſpread over the whole Counte- 
© nance, and Director of every Motion, I could reſemble 
chem to nothing ſo juſtly, as to Oæols in a Surprize. 
As for the Delicate and Petit Maitres, they mult ex- 
cuſe me, if I ſay their monſirous Jim Bags, ſpreading, 
like a Pair of VHinamill Sails, and Jerkin Pendants, 
from as light and airy Nedales, with their odd Screxvs 
and Motions of Body, made them appear, in my Eyes, 
nas the verieſt * Monti that ever had ſeen the World. 

* GOOD Sir, ſummon up your Art and Eloquence ; 
« pluck a Quill from a Cherub, call in Grace, Learning, 
and Nature, if poſſible, to convince the fair Forms, whom 
Nature has made ſufficiently agreeable, that they render 
* themſelves difta/leful and hideous, by a labour'd Study 
to copy an z//-judg'd and exetici Taſte. - 
*<REMONSTRATE that nothing can make them 
ſo. irreſiſtibly lovely, as a ſincere and open Air, cafy 
without Afefation, free without Vice or Befrgn. | 

* THE beautecus Females once reform'd, we ſhould 
no longer behold their u Admirers in the Garb and 
Manner of an Talian Fidaler, or tripping like an arrant 

M:/s Molly. | 


* 


* YOU muſt not think you have publiſh'd enough on 
this Subject, till our Hemblies may be proclaimed 
Meetings of Creatures, who appear govern'd by Reaſon, 
and not vain Pretenders ; where good Senſe, a Propriety 
of Dreſs and Behawiour, viſibly preſides, and every ju- 
dicious and human Beholder is charm'd at ſeeing a „i- 
ning Circle in their beſt Cloaths and beſt Humours, 
without the Shock of ſuch Squeats, Figures, and Move- 
ments, as beſpeak the childiſh Scenery of Puppets. 

«* I COULD not be filent, but hope you will ſpeak 
more efficaciouſly and home to the Purpoſe, to oblige 
the Rational, and expoſe the Ape of its own form- 

C ing, 


1 


* See GArY's Fables, 
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ing, in either Sex, at whatever Age, and in every Bri- 
ti Aſſembly. 


© Yours, &C. 
© AMBROSE LOVEMERIT.” 


TIT HOPE Mr. Lowemerit's Narrative and Remarks 
will have their proper Effect, without my being obliged 
to mark out ſome Particulars, of both Sexes, who make 
" themſelves more than ordinary ridiculous. But let them 
take Warning ſoon ; for I am afraid the Contagion of 
this Vanicy will ſpread farther, unleſs inſtantly np d. 
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104 
Adamites, Account of that Set 66 
Ambition, divers Kinds of it deſcrib'd 


TD | 80 
of an E-, Cobler 83 

— of a Flemiſb Cobler ibid. 

American King, his Obſervations on the Engliſß Nation 
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— his Account of a Maſquerade 237 
—— Remarks on the Play-Houſe | = 
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Arthington Henry, à pretended Prophet, and Aſiociate 


with William Hacket 69 
Aﬀes human, D ion of divers Species of chem 273 
3 on che reat, the Folly and Inconveniancies 

O i ne 


va. V. * ” 


0 0 
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| B ACON Lord, his Thoughts on Youth and Age 

Page 270 

Beauty, why oftner a Curſe than a Bleſling to Wane in 
this Age 261 
Plindneſs, the Pleaſure of it 271 
Rooks, in general, how we ſhould make uſe of them 76 
Briſe, Widow, Member of the Scandal Club, her Cha- 


racter 127 

Brothel, Deſcription of one, with the Principal Cha- 

| racters i in it 149 
23 

HARIT V, noble Example of it in a young Lady 

of Quality | 168 

Chagrin, Mr. his Character 38 

Chiromancy, the right practical Uſe of this Art exem- 

- Plified, in Oppoſivon to falſe Theories 20g 

Coriftmas-Day, Meditation on it 133 


Citizens ruined by their Ambition to commence Gentle- 


men 
Compaſſion, a remarkable Inſtance of it among the aſl 


harden'd Set of People 166 
Conflagration General, curious Calculation concerning 
the Time 231 
Converſation, general Reflections on it | J 
Men of much Learning frequently the moſt _ 

- agreeable in it 

— Religion and Party Matters very improper Subjeti 

for it „ 


Loa The Qualifications requiſite, and the Im ec- 
- tions that muſt be avoided, in order to render 2 


able and profitable 1464 
Copping-r Edmund, a pretended Prophet ws ne La- 
bourer with William Hacket 6g 


DIS Character of the learned one 
ere ſet in „ to Honeſty and Prudence 190 
Ciunning, 
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Cunning, divers Inſtances of it collected from Lord 1k 


cou Page 1 
Cuſtom, its univerſal Empire, and various Effects on the 

Minds of People 8 
—— exemplified in the Caſe of Socrates and his Wife, 

and the Behaviour of 2 Huſbands to their Wives 


10 

D. 
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learn. IP 
Death, general Reflections on it 11: 238 
— Lady Vapeurella's ridiculous Fears of it ibid 


in what Light confider'd by Fack Libertine all his 

Life and at his laſt Hour 177 
Deformity, of Body, no Objection to a Man's paſſing for 
a pretty Fellow 206 
Dependance on the Great, the worſt of Misfortunes 212 
Divorce (Temple of) Mr. Stonecaſtle's Viſion of it 53 
Dreaming awake and aſleep, Inſtances of each 61, 65 


Dreſs, what Sort becomes a Woman 121 
Drinking, an Elogy on it | 215 
f E. 
DUCA TION, modern, ſome notorious Miſcon- 
ducts in it pointed out 91, 2 
Enthuſiaſm, a Definition of it . 6 
Envy, ſome Inſtances of it in the Yu 28 
— Cfencer's Deſcription of it 95 
— A Cure for it 29, 99 
Eſteem, not ſufficient alone to beget Friendſhip - 59 


——— The Difference between it and Friend{hip ibid. 
Eudocia, her Behaviour in Proſperity and Adverſity 179 


Evergreen Sir Jobn, his amiable Character 255 
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AME, Love of it the univerſal Paſſion of Man- 

kind Page 3 

Iss Operations on the Lendon Beaux Eſprits in 
Regard to Dreſs 4 

— its Effects on young Sparks in Point of 

Female Sex, general Reflections on them I 60 

Finical Lucy, Member of the Scandal Club, her Charac- 

ter 126 

Florio, his Marriage with che Lady Cordelia 134 

falls in Love with Sy/xia 135 

the happy and unexpected End of his Amours 

Vith g/ 136 

Fortune -Hunters, humorous Story of one 160 


Mr. Seorecaſtle's Reflections on them, with _ 
Account of their Club 163 
Fortune (Dame) the ſeveral Characters of her INue, Male 


and Female 220 228 
Freelove Fanny, Member of the Scandal Club, her Cha- 
racter 124 
— the Nature of it defined 57 
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Lord Bacon's Definition of it 60 
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ENTLEMEN, metamorphos'd into Stage- Conch- 
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pany 
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Execution 70 
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Falſe Conceptions and wrong Purſuits of it — 
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